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The Real Meaning of Education 


ET ME direct your attention to the 
changes which have occurred in those 
things which express the activities and 
life of the common people during the last 
generation. Hardly a vestige ‘of that which 
was current forty years ago. remains today. 
Go to the homes, the stores, the factories, the 
fayms; travel up and down the land, and you 


, will realize that, almost literally, the articles 


of daily use, the amusements, the means of 
transportation, and all that enters into the 
daily life of the people have undergone a 
sweeping change. i it too much to expect, 
therefore, that an education which is to serve 
the needs of these people shall also make sim- 
ilar progress and maintain a vital connection 
with this life ?—President W. E. Stone. 


Back to Nature 


Rousseau’s call is needed in the twentieth 
century. There must be a return to nature’s 
simple laws. Institutional life is one round 
of crystallized conventionalities in which in- 
dividuality cuts no figure. We do what our 
ancestors did and ask no questions. In school 
work we accept what has been handed down 
to us. School regulations, the hours, courses 
of study, arrangement of classes, order of 
recitations, recesses, text-books, vacations, 
indeed the whole ran 
as having been fixed. By what authority, we 
do not ask. Ihe work that has been pre- 
scribed generation after generation we accept 
withouta murmur. The brilliant, the mediocre 
and the stupid take the same course, are cast 
in the same mold. Ability, aptitude, taste, 
skill of head and hand are disregarded. _In- 
dividuals are lost in the system. Bright pupils 
move on. The plodders find themselves with 
a younger set, and as the years go by the dis- 
crepancy in years grows larger, and by and by 
they come to believe that education is not for 
them. It is so much easier to teach bright pu- 
pils that we have sometimes come te believe 
this ourselves. We accept tradition and follow 
the beaten path. The great problem that 
every teacher must face is how to keep every 
pupil in his charge constantly a up to 
the best there is in him. To do this he must 
know the full nature of every child—his ty 
of mind, his physical ability, his home condi- 
tions, his temperament, his likes and dislikes— 
everything. ‘Then the teacher must know the 
community and its interests. If he knows 
these things he will know the child and the 


. means at hand for developing him. 


Hindrances 


And what keeps us slaves to tradition and 
system? Well, first and foremost, it is often 
the teacher himself. He doesn’tknew. When 
he takes up the vocation of teaching he doesn’t 
enter a profession. He is ignorant of the 
school and its relation to life. He finds it 


*State Supt. of Schools, Indiana. 


of school life we accept . 


it must be through the teachers. 


By Fassett A. Cotton* 


a mechanical contrivance fixed in narrow 
bounds, and he has never had a glimpse of its 
indefinite possibilities. To him its limits are 
prescribed and there is no breaking away—be- 
cause he doesn’t know. To him all children 
must be run in the same mold—it would never 
do to treat them different. To him school is 
so many hours of so many recitations to be 
heard within closed doors. To change the 
order of things would be pedagogical et 
He doesn’t know what school is for. He thinks 
it is alone to impart facts in arithmetic, 
prammar, geography and history. He doesn’t 

now that it is to help the child find himself 
as soon as possible through the means at hand. 
He doesn’t know well the subjects he is sup- 
posed to teach. He has never thought them 
through clearly. He can not take the initia- 
tive in individual work. He can not create 
because he has nothing out of which to create. 
He doesn’t even see the end of the term from 
the beginning, to say nothing of his knowledge 
of the end of the course of life from the be- 
ginning. He doesn’t know whether he wants 
to teach next year or not. He doesn’t know 
whether he can have his place again if he wants 
it. Often the teacher doesn’t know, and it 
must be confessed that there is not large incen- 
tive to know. 

The next greatest hindrance is the school 
official—often he doesn’t know. He is simply 
a part of a vast educational machine that he 
finds in vogue, and he does not feel called upon 
tu =e it in any way if he could. He has 
not studied the educational problem—he was 
not elected to study it. Other interests, such 
as roads, and paupers, and records for econ- 
omy, and funds for banks often take prece- 
dence over children’s interests. He strengthens 
the system and weakens the profession by fos- 
tering conditions that make it possible for 
nearly anybody to teach school. He places 
larger stress upon uniformity than he does upon 
unity of purpuse. He prescribes certain con- 
ditions that tend to kill individuality and to 
make the work merely perfunctory. Often he 
keeps the term too short to accomplish what 
the school should accomplish. And so he de- 
ceives himself, the teacher, and the community 


into believing that the school is successful x 


when it is not. 

* The third hindrance is the attitude of the 
community itseif. However, the educational 
status of a community is determined largely 
by its teachers and school officials. As a gen- 


_ eral thing communities believe in education 


and want the best they can afford. One good, 
earnest teacher in a community can do wonders 
in one short year. This would seem to suggest 
that the matter of better school conditions is 
almost wholly in the hands of the teachers 
themselves. This is true: If the calling is to 
become a real profession the teachers must 
make it such. If the standard is to be raised 
If salaries 


are to be increased it must be largely by more 
richly deserving larger pay. When any change 
in selosat work is proposed we are met with the 
objection that it can not be done because 
teachers are unprepared to do the work, And 
so progress is ies ed by incompetency. 


The Solution 


The solution lies in the teacher. If in some 


‘way we could always have manly men and 


womanly women! who have taken up teaching 
as their life work and who are intensely inter- 
ested in education, the thing would be done. 
And this is the first step in the solution—get- 
ting men and women whi really want to teach 
school. Not much progress can be hoped for 
with makeshifts who are making the calling a 
stepping stone. Let us assume, then, that we 
have the menand women. What can they do? 

First, as was suggested above, they can make 
a, close study of each child and of individual 
conditions, and can deal with each individual! 
in accordance with his needs regardless of tra- 
dition. The real teacher finds out just what 
each pupil needs and .attempts to meet the 
need. He discovers weaknesses and brings 
strength. He sees also the strong points and 
uses them to advantage. He is alert to see 
that every child, no matter how dull or back- 
ward, has a chance to be all he can be. He ia 
the guardian of equal opportunity. 

Second, the zealous men and women teachers 
can make a study of community life to become 
familiar with the means at hand for education. 
Every community has its own ways of living 
and of making a living. . It has its own physi- 
cal conditions and its own peculiar spiritual 
life dictated by its environment and pursuits. 
Its proximity to some great commercial centre 
influences it. Its location upon the line of a 
railway system determines sumewhat its na- 
ture. Towns and cities located upon some 
great through system partake of the push and 
enterprise of the system. Oil belts, gas belts, 
coal belts, stone belts, stamp towns and com- 
munities with their ways of life, and furnish a 
basis of interpretation that iscommon. The 
teacher who ignores these dominant interests 
and traits can not hope to teach school in these 
communities. ‘They are the keys to success. 


The Rural School 


And so for the rural school the dominant in- 
terest of the rural community must be the key. 
Agriculture, in one form or another, is the 
dominant interest and occupation of rural life. 
It is the common topic of conversation, It has 
a vocabulary all its own, and all topics are 
cast in its terminology. It is the thing in life 
that the children hear and know most about, 
and hence it is the logical basis of interpreta- 
tion for them. From it illustrations must be 
drawn in every subject. In language work it 
can furnish the experience to be clothed in 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Object Drawing. II. 


birds are good models. Such drawing is 

generally placed in the following grades 
but is good practice in any school: live birds 
and animals in grades two and three; stuffed 
forms in grades four to six. The more difficult 
teaching of perspective shane 0 takes so 
much time in the grammar grades that animal 
drawing is practically precluded. 

As in drawing from toys (described in last 
month’s Normal Instructor), there are struct- 
ural lines of much importance to be considered. 
These lines are shown herewith and indicate 
the kind of bird and his position. It is diffi- 
cult to get children to draw in a big way; that 
is, to think of the thing asa whole. They 
work ina manner quite the opposite of the 
boy who brought g wee a drawing of a cow, 
whereupon his mother remarked upon the 
absence of the tail. He replied, ** De teacher 
told us to draw de mass and omit detail!’’ 
Children are wont to omit the mass in their 
considerations and draw detail after detail, 
one fitting to another. Correct drawing is 
dependent upon correct seeing. Note in the 
bird to be drawn whether the attitude is nearer 
vertical or horizontal. This is of first impor- 
tance. Has the bird a breast which swells in 
front of the vertical? Is the neck long or 
short? How about the bill? Can you see the 
shape and direction of the tail feathers? Of 
the wing? Lead the class to see these impor- 
tant things. 


Intermediate Grades. 


In grades four and five we may begin the 
teaching of the first perspective principle, the 
simplest. In school drawmg almost all objects 
are placed below the level of the eye and the 
principle alluded to has to do with the appear- 
ance of objects so placed; it is this; of two 
objects placed upon a horizontal surface, the 
nearer appears the iower. It is not necessary 
at first to have any object present when teach- 
ing this principle. Draw on the board one 
potato, which the children are to copy. Draw 
another in behind the first. Which comes 
lower in the picture? Draw a third potato 
and ask the cl.ildren to draw one which appears 
to be in front of it. Where shall it be placed, 
higher or lower? Try this with other vege- 
tables and fruit forms as_ illustrated, first 
showing the class how to draw each new object 
that only the placing may occupy their atten- 
tion. After considerable drill in such 
problems has been given, vary the work by 
such problems as shown below these drawings, 
the lower row, Figure 2. Finish this drawing 
of the two apples by adding the correct line. 
Is the str) drawing of two apples correct? 
If not, what is the matter? Draw the correct 
representation. How about the pumpkin and 


*Direotor of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


[: ALL grades, stuffed or live animals or 


By Fred H. Daniels* 


the potato? Correct this drawing. The 
lemon and the glass (the lemon appears inside 
the glass) ? 

Now may come added drill in drawing from 
simple groups of vegetables. The pupils 
know what to look for as to the relatiye ap- 
pearance of two objects on a -horizontal 
surface. : 

In the sixth year, ibly the fifth year, the 
appearances of the circle in various horizuntal 
positions ought to be considered. The princi- 
ple is this,—a horizontal circle on the level of 
the eye appears as a straight line, above or 
below the eye level it appears as an ellipse; 


the farther above or below the eye level, the - 


wider the ellipse. © This principle may be 
intelligently taught without objects as was the 
first, noted above. Draw upon the board a 
tumbler at various positions below and above 
the level of the eye and ask the pupils to tell 
you where, with reference to the fevel of the 
eye, the tumbler appears. Try the same ex- 
periment with other cylindrical objects. 

Now give such problems as indicated in 
Figure 3 for the class tocomplete. The heavy 
lines in each drawing indicate those to be 
drawn on the board by the teacher and the 
light lines show the correct solutions. Here is 
a glass tumbler,—draw the base as it would 
appear. Here is a bowl,—draw the top. Here 
is a pint measure divided with rings into four 
gill measures, —draw these lines and the bottom 
of the measure. Can you finish this milkcan 
Now we have a tumbler which has a series of 
moulded scallops around it. I have drawn 
the first one. Can you show how they would 


look all the way around? Rarely will more 
than one or two think clearly of the ellipse 
running around the tops of these scallops and 
make the resultant correct drawing. Ja 

anese lantern is dangling above our heads; 
draw the top of it. Finish this pitcher. Here 


_is a sketch of several incomplete objects. - 


Finish the drawing. The lighthouse has’ sev- 
eral lines omitted,—the rail at the top, the 
top and base lines of the windows and doors; 
where is the eye level (the line of the horizon)? 
Finish the drawing. A very difficult group to 
draw is the cup and saucer. Can you Sialiglate 
this beginning? 

Such exercises as these should be followed 
by much practice in drawing from groups of 
cylindrical objects, such as vases, kitchen 
utensils, lanterns, etc, Figure 4, It will help 
if printed pictures of cylindrical objects are 
brought into the class. ese may be cut from 
advertisements in the magazines and mounted 
on one large sheet as class work, or each pupil 
may make an individual sheet. We do not 
expect to teach a principle in arithmetic by 
stating it a few times with illustrations, nor 
can we teach drawing in that way. Much 
practice and drill upon each perspective prin- 
ciple are necessary. Only in this way can it 
be really taught. 

We may surely begin here to insist upon 
drawing things in the right way. All people 
agree that there is but one right way to do this 
thing, however much they may dissent in other 
matters. The group or object must be thought 
of constantly asa whole. In drawing a map 
one would draw the State first and later locate 
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FIGURE 1 
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FIGURE 2 


Nothing else is more important. 

A second point which ought to 
be insisted upon is to draw the 
whole of every object, whether the 
whole can be seen or not. For 
exaniple, to draw a pan of apples, it 
is necessary to think of the olligns at 
the bottom of the pan, and of the 
lower parts of the apples as they 
rest on this base. The best way to 
surely think of this base is to draw 
the whole ¢llipse, although we can 
see but half of it. ithout this 
habit of thinking through a thing, 
the apples woult generally appear 
to be resting in mid air, and the 
curve at the bottom of the pan if 
completed would not form an el- 
lipse. In art schools it is custom- 
ary to have a course in what is 
called artistic anatomy,—the study 
of the placing and shapes of the 
bones and muscles beneath the flesh. 
One of the problems often given to 
students is to draw an arm or a leg 
from the plaster cast and then from 
memory f wee as with an X ray eye 
the bones and muscles as they would 
appear if one could see them. This 
sort of study leads to intelligent 
drawing of the figure. It is said 
that an American in order tu learn 
the Japanese language must think 
backwards, inside out and upside 








the cities; in drawing two paint cans with a 
stick in one and a brush in front, on2 should 
locate the two tins before anything else. Then 
may come the position and length of the brush 
sik stick. 

- Now the drawing is properly planned and 
by far the most difficult part of the drawing is 
done. We may add the ellipses and other 
details as a second step, and finally, after par- 


tially erasing all the lines, line in those which 
can be seen, Figure 5. These three steps are 
made by every artist in every drawing. 

Only when a class works in this manner, 
proceeding from the masses to the smaller 
parts, can there come intelligent work. It is 
an unusual thing to find a class which habit- 
ually does this, but it must come if good work 
is to be produced. It is worth working for. 


down. ‘To draw correctly one must 

follow an analogous plan of seeing 
through, around and beyond the thing in 
one’s mind, that all relationships may be 
truthfully observed in the drawing. Hence 
the importance of drawing the whole of all 
ellipses, whether seen or not. 





Make thie best of everything; 
Think the best of everybody ; 
Hope the best for yourself. 
—George Stephenson 











- FIGURE 3 
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FIGURE 5 





























Geographical Changes 


By Charles F. King* 
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T IS difficult to realize how rapidly the 
| world muves and how frequent and vast are 
the political, commercial, and geographical 
changes which annually take place. When we 
compare the beginning and the end of a score 
of years, these changes become startling. 

The author has been deeply impressed by 
these changes while preparing a series of geog- 
raphies and especially while revising his 
**Methods and Aids in Geography.’? The 
latter book required thousands of changes to 
bring it up to date. What was true in many 
cases twenty years ago was quite untrue today. 
Not only have there been changes in facts but 
also in theories and methods of teaching. 


Methods and Courses. 


Twenty years ago physical and mathematical 
geography were considered very important sub- 
jects to be taught even in the lowest grades uf 
grammar schools. Commercial and industrial 
geography then received little attention; cause 
and effect were just beginning to be considered 
by the average teacher. Now, the first two 
subjects are made less of in the lower grades 
and taken up more fully in the seventh and 
eighth grades. Commercial geography, cause 
and effect, are today made very prominent 
both on account of their real cslas and their 
absorbing interest. 

Twenty years ago the moulding board was 
eaiderd a very helpful piece of apparatus. 
Today, it has stepped aside and field work has 
driven it out. The real hill and valley are 
great improvements upon the miniature repre- 
sentations. These changes in method naturally 
follow from a better understanding of the 
child mind, 

Courses of study in geography have been 
greatly changed. Rea ing and observational 
work are now required in place of the memor- 
izing of bare facts. Home geography is learned 
as well as foreign geography. leeds the 
latest courses of study in this branch in Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston, and Providence with 
their courses a score of years ago, and mark 
the changes and improvements. all of which 
tend to make the study better understood and 
more interesting. 


Text Books. 


Twenty years ago the leading geographies 
were Guyot’s, Harper’s, Warren’s, Barnes’s, 
and Swinton’s. Since then several new series 
of books have appeared and children now 
study Frye’s, Redway’s, ‘Tarbell’s, Tarr’s, 
Morton’s, Ruddy’s, Dodge’s, and King’s geog- 
raphies. These new books show wonderful 
28 PP eRe in attractiveness, in simplicity, 
and in the greater employment of the concrete. 


*Principal Dearborn School, Boston 


The size of the books has gradually been in- 
creased to admit of more concrete treatment 
and more illustrations. The abundant use of 
half-tones or engravings made directly from 
the photograph makes these new books models 
for the presentation of facts through the eye. 
Perhaps in no respect is the improvement 
greater than in the variety of maps and their 
delicate coloring. The use of figures and 
charts for recording facts impressively and 
the enlarged index are other changes worth 
mentioning. 

Instead of repeating in the text the many 
facts given upon the maps which the children 
should be able to read for themselves, room. is 
found for descriptions of the people, “their 
industries, and the cities in which they live. 
The treatment becomes more and more con- 
crete. .One of the new series of geographies 
has little repetition in the two books. The 
elementary book contains facts suitable to 
beginners and the advanced gives the facts 
more difficult to understand. e pupils are 
thus learning each year new facts in the study. 

New subjects are .constantly added to the 
study of geography; as, irrigation, forestry, 
physiography production, communication and 
transportation. 

During these twenty years several most help- 
ful books and magazines have appeared. 
Among these we consider especially valuable, 
Redway’s ‘‘New Basis of Geography,’’ Mc- 
Murry’s *‘Special Method in Geography, ’’ Mc- 





' Fairbanks’ **‘Home Geography.’’? Mc 





Cormick’s **Practical Work in Geography,”’ 

Marry’s 
**Excursions and Lessons in Home Geog- 
raphy,’’ Physical Geographies by Gilbert, 
Davis, Tarr, Dryer; Dodge’s **Reader in 
Physical Georgaphy;’’ and Commercial Geog- 
raphies by Adams, Redway, Chisholm and 
Trotter. 

Among the new magazines attention should 
be called to the National Geographic Magazine 
published in Washington, D. C., the Journal 
of ges “4d edited by Prof. Dodge, (Teacher’s 
College, New York City), and The World’s 
Work, New York. 


Methods of Illustration. 


Intead of free-hand wn = and wood en- 
gravings, the newest geographies are supplied 
with half-tone cuts made directly from the 

hotograph. The subjects for illustrations 

ave changed from the mote abstract selections 
of buildings, faces and scenery to the concrete 
and more interesting pictures of children, 
centres of activity, industry and transportation, 
as the cuts in this article prove. 

Most of the new geographies contain four 
kinds of maps instead of one. These are 
political, physical, relief, and commercial 
maps. 

Many elementary schools are supplied with 
the electric stereopticon and slides. Some have 
stereoscopes ait stereographs furnished by 
Underwood and Underwood of New York. In 
the latter case each child has the same _picture 
in his hand and sees it in full perspective. 


Geographical Facts. 


Geographical facts have undergone many 
changes requiring watchful care on the part 
of our teachers. ‘The maps of Canada, South 
America, Africa, and Asia have been consid- 
erably altered in the last twenty years. The 
Republic of Panama has been created, the 
Philippines have changed hands, Cuba has 
become independent, the United States has 
become a world power, Japan has made herself 
the leading oriental nation, Australia has 
become a commonwealth, Newfoundland has 
remained independent, Norway and Sweden 
have separated, Syain’has lost most of her 
colonies, France and Germany have increased 
their colonial possessions. 

In less than twenty years more than half the 
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rulers of important countries have changed. 
England, Italy,. Russia, Norway, and China 
have new sovereigns. 

Twenty years ago there was hardly a cotton 
mill in the South; today half of our cotton is 
manufactured there. In this period Alahama 
has built up a great iron and steel industry and 
Birmingham has become a small rival of Pitts- 
burgh in Western Pennsylvania. 

The number of hands employed in manu- 
facturing establishments has nearly doubled in 
this time and the value of the products has 
risen from five billion dollars to nearly thir- 
teen billion. Recent encyclopedias tell that 
the silk workers in Paterson, New Jersey, 
number sixteen thovsand; the actual number 
today is between twenty-five and _ thirty 
thousand. 

The value of the annual industries of the 
world has greatly increased in agriculture, 
commerce, and especially in manufactures 
where the increase 1s over thirty per cent. 

There have been some important changes in 
leading products of various countries; as, for 
instance, tea is now a more valuable product 
in India than coffee. Japan now turns out 
considerable cotton cloth and excellent ships. 
Russia produces large quantities of oil and 
sugar. Canada produces more metals, fish 
and furs than hemp and butter, Austria has 
gone into the iron and steel business. 

Today Australia exports coal instead of tin. 
Santos, Brazil, has become a great coffee ex- 
porting town. Canada makes and sells great 

uantities of wood pulp. Chili exports more 
silver than sugar. China’s--tea trade has 





greatly fallen off and yet China raises more 
tea than any other country. Egypt does more 
business in tobacco than in sugar. Germany 
has greatly increased h@ output of woolens, 
iron, and chemicals. The value of manu- 
factured cotton exports from Great Britain has 
increased from $150, 000,000 to $340,000, 000. 
Twenty years ago more woolen goods were 
exported to the United States than to any other 
country; Now France stands first in this regard 
and the United States has become fifth, and 
Japan, sixth. Argentina now sends more beef 
to England than Canada or Australia. Den- 
mark instead of Holland supplies butter; but 
Holland sends England mure cigars than does 
Cuba. Holland and Germany send England 
more cotton goods than does the United States, 
and New Zealand sends Great Britain more 
mutton than Australia sends. 
During this same period of years Galveston, 
Baltimore, and ydiey in Australia have 
become great seaports. Rubber is not onl 
brought from Brazil but from Africa as well. 
Silver is now refined at Denver, Virginia City, 
and Butte. Pittsburgh is the great steel city. 
Wool is largely exported from Buenos Ayres 
and manufactured in the United States. Rio 
Janeiro now does more business in tobacco and 
cocoa than in sugar and diamonds. Hamburg 


exports less sugar and more cotton and iron 


goods. New York sends out more iron and 
steel and less lard and pork than she did years 
ago. Melbourne now exports more gold, in 
value, than wool, and Cape Town exports 
more gold than diamonds. 

Many new and valuable books of travel 
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have been published in the last score of years. 
Some of especial interest for teachers are these : 
**China and her People,”’ by Charles Denby ; 


**Impressi f South Africa,”’ my Ambassador 
Bryce; ** ia,”’? by Meakin; **The Passing of 
Korea,”’ ulbert; *“Through Town and Jun- 


gle,’’ by Workman; *‘ Highways and byways of 
the South,”’ by Clifton Johnson; **Canada in 
the Twentieth Century,’? by Bradley; ‘*The 
Africander Land,’’ by Colquhoun; **Cuba,”’ 
by Hill; ‘‘Northward over the Great Ice,’’ by 
Peary; **The Five Republics’? (South Amer- 
ica), by Martin; **The Philippine Islands,”’ 
bv Worcester; *"The American Vsthmus,” by 
Hunter; ‘‘Alaska and the Klondike,” by 
Heelprin; **Our West Indian Neighbors,”’ b 
Ober; ‘“‘Mountain’s and Forests of South 
America,’” by Fountin; ‘‘Climbing the 
Andes,’” by Conway; ‘From the Cape to 
Cairo,” by Gregan; **Present Day Egypt,” 
by Penfield; ‘The Yangtze Valley,’”’ by Mrs. 
Bishop; “‘China in Transformation,’’ — by 
in ‘Letters from Japan,” by Mrs. 
Frazer; ‘Japan,’ by Bickersteth; ‘Japan 
Today,”” by Scherer; ‘‘Siberia,’’ by Book- 
walter; *‘German Life,’’ by Dawson; ** Home 
Life in France,’’ by Bethan-Edwards; ‘*Rus- 
sia,’” by Gautier; ‘Gondola Days,’’ by Smith; 
**The fee of the Castavets,’? by Taylor; 
**Rural England,”’ by Haggard; ‘*The Heart 
of Australia,’? by Gregory; *‘The New Far 
East,”” by Millard; *‘Things Indian,’’ by 
Crooke; **Irrigation,’’ by Newell; ** America’s 
Insulor Possessions,’’ by Forbes-Lindsay; and 
**Great Britain in Modern Africa,’’ by San- 
derson. 
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T IS not too much to say tnat Couumbus was 

| the greatest discoverer and navigator of all 

the ages. The exact date of his birth is not 
known, but it was not far from 1446. 

He wus born at Genoa, which was one of the 
most famous cities of the Mediterranean. It 
was a rival of Venice for the trade of the Orient. 
When the Turks captured Constantinople in 
1453 the profitable trade with the east was 
abruptly broken off. The trade of Genoa was 
ruined. The republic had received a severe 
blow. From this time all the commercial 
countries of Europe were anxiously seeking an 
all-water route to India. 

It was at this favorable time in history that 
Columbus grew up. His natural bent of mind 
was in accordance with the demands of the 
times. He was fond of the sea, a student of 
geography, and a maker of maps and globes. 

Following in the footsteps of his father, he 
learned the trade of a weaver, but soon gave 
itup. He began making voyages on the Medi- 
terranean before he was fully grown. By the 
time he was of age he was a skillful mariner. 
He made many voyages, and was familiar with 
all of the coast of Europe and Africa that was 
known to seamen in his time. 

Very early he reached the conclusion that 
the earth was round and that one might reach 
the east by sailing west. He was anxious for 
an opportunity to test his theories. For this 
reason he went to Portugal because the king of 
that country had taken more interest in dis- 
covery than had any one else. Failing to in- 
terest King John of Portugal, Columbus went 
to Spain, which at that time was at war with 
the Moors. He received but little attention. 
For several years he haunted the Spanish 
court. How he lived during this time is hard 
to tell. He became so poor, so disheartened, 
so broken in spirit, that he was about to depart 
for’ England, where his brother had been in 

_ his interest and had received some encour- 
agement. 

At the last moment an arrangement was 
made with the Spanish sovereigns. There were 
still difficulties to be overcome. No sailors 
could be found who were willing to sail out 
into an unknown sea. The sailors thought 
that as ships disappeared from view as they 
went out into the ocean they must be going 
down hill, and that if they went far it would 
be impossible for them to return. Man 
believed the unknown seas were filled wit 
horrible monsters able to destroy the largest 
vesels. 

The general belief in these and similar 
stories made it well nigh impossible to secure 
men for the proposed voyage. Finally by 
releasing some men from prison, forgiving 
others their debts, and resorting to other un- 
usual measures, crews for three small vessels 
were obtained. 


5 The First Voyage of Columbus. 


Half an hour before sunrise on the mornin 
of the third of August, 1492, three eal 
vessels sailed out of the harbor of Palos. The 
were the Santa Maria, (the flag ship), the Pinta, 
and the Nina. All three carried only ninety 
men. The Santa Maria was the largest vessel 
and the only one fully decked over. It must 
have been a happy moment for Columbus, 
after the long years of delay, when he sailed 
out of the harbor and was beyond the reach of 
recall. 

Columbus was made an admiral and he was 
to be Viceroy of all the lands he might dis- 
cover, and receive one-eighth of the profits of 
the expedition. 


*New York State Iustitute Lecturer. 





It is difficult for us to comprehend how much 
courage it took to sail out into an unknown 
sea,—sailing on day after day, not knowin 
where or when the voyage would end. It is 
remarkable that the men who accompanied 
Columbus did not mutiny and throw him over- 
board long before the end of the voyage. 

But Columbus sailed on ever westward, ever 
before a wind blowing in the same direction. 
One day he discovered that the compass did 
not point true. Later the pilots discovered it 
and were greatly frightened. Columbus knew 
nothing of the variation of the compass, a 
matter now known to all mariners, but he ad- 
vanced a theory that satisfied the sailors. 

From time to time birds were seen, weeds 
were observed floating in the sea, and the men 
were cheered. Then for days no signs of land 
were seen and the sailors grew despondent. 
Later three little birds lighted on the.mast of 
the ship and it seemed as if.land must be 
near, and again the’sailors were cheered. But 
days passed’ with no further sign and the men 

w mutinous. There were mutterings of 
iscontent, and hints that it would be well to 
throw Columbus overboard and report that he 
had accidentally fallen into the sea and been 
drowned. Soon many birds were seen and 
there were other signs of land, but the men 
were no longer cheered by such things. They 
had been disappointed too often. ‘They had 
been out of sight of land for a month and 
were hopeless. 
On the 11th of October the air was sweet 


' with odors from the land. A freshly broken 


bush with red berries upon it was seen floating 
in the sea. <A stick that had been rudely 
carved was picked up. Once more the most 
disheartened of the men took hope. 

On the morning of the 12th of October, 
when they had been out of sight of land for 
thirty-three days, a low island covered with 
trees appeared before them. - What island this 
was is now a matter of dispute. It was cer- 
tainly one of the Bahama group, and probably 
the one now known as Watling’s Island. 

Columbus thought he had reached the islands 
along the coast of Asia. Marco Polo, whose 
book he had read, said that there were more 
than’ seven thousand islands along the eastern 
coast of that country. Columbus was sure 
that he had discovered one of them. Although 
later he discovered the coast of South America, 
he died without knowing he had discovered a 
new continent. Because he thought he had 
discovered India, he called the people Indians. 

Columbus named the island he first dis- 
covered San Salvador or Holy Saviour. He 
visited many other small islands as well as the 
islands of Cuba and Hayti. 

The Santa Maria was wrecked. Leaving a 
part of the crew on an island in a fort which 
was erected for their protection, and furnish- 
ing them with provisions for a year Columbus 
set sail for Spain. Aside from a new conti- 
nent, which he never suspected he had dis- 
covered, Columbus discovered three plants 
never before seen by a white man, plants 
destined to be of great importance in the world. 
They were Indian corn, tobacco, and potatoes. 

After an absence of seven and a half months 
Columbus sailed into the harbor of Palos. 
The other vessel arrived the same day. The 
people of Palos were wild with joy. The Kin 
or Queen, who were at Barcelona, sent wo 
to Columbus to visit them there. His journey 
was a triumphal march.’ »He was accompanied 
by the choicest chivalry of Spain. He was 
received with great usiasm, and honors 
were showered upon him. 


Christopher Columbus and the Discovery of America 
By Sherman Williams* : : , 


Other Voyages of Columbus. 


The second voyage of Columbus was wholly 
unlike the first. Instead of three small ships. 
he had a fleet of seventeen vessels. Instead of 
having to free prisoners and impress men to se- 
cure crews, he was unable to take all who 
wished to go. On his first voyage Columbus 
stole ‘away before sunrise. On the’ second 
there were religious rites,’a great display of 
streamers and banners, all accompanied with 
music and the discharge of cannon. 

The second voyage was not fortunate. There 
were many deaths and much sitkness. Many 
of the associates of Columbus were not loval to 
him. There was trouble with the Indians. 
But little gold was found. Many. of .the 
natives were sent to Spain and sold as slaves. 
The principal: purpose of this expedition seems 
to have been the capture of slaves and the 
finding of gold, silver and precious stones. ~ 

Unfavorable accounts of the management of 
Columbus were sent to Spain. and he_ returned 
in 1496. He was received by the King and 
Queen who promised to fit out another fleet for 
further discoveries, but it was two years before 
they did so. On the third voyage Columbus 
discovered the coast of South America but 
supposed it to be an island. ie 

roubles continued to beset the colony. 
Isabella was displeased with the trade .in 
slaves. The enemies of Columbus sent home 
to Spain very unfavorable reports of his man- 
agement. Finally Bobadilla was sent out to 
investigate and given’ power to supersede 
Columbus in case he thought the conditions 
warranted it. The result was that Columbus 
was sent to Spain in chains. When the Queen 
heard of this she was greatly grieved and 
ordered that he be set free and treated with 
distinction. 

Columbus was invited to Court, where he had 
a long interview with the King and Queen who 
made him many fair promises, but he was not 
again taken into favor. Once more he was a 
poor man, begging favors at the Spanish Court; 
receiving fair promises, only to be put off 
again and again. 

The new governor of the colony managed bad- 
ly. as did his successor, and finally Columbus 
was sent out for the fourth time only to meet 
with further disappointment and return to 
Spain to die. He breathed his last at Vallado- 
lid on the first of May, 1506. 

It was through the discoveries of Columbus 
that Spain became the wealthiest and most 
powerful country in Europe. She founded 
many colonies, built up a great commerce, and 
became the greatest naval power in the world. 
Not only Spain, but all Europe, was quickened 
by the discoveries of Columbus. England, 
France, Holland, and other countries sent out 
> and formed colonies in the New 

orld. ‘ 

It seems most unjust that the country which 
Columbus made known to the world should 
have been named for another. 


Suggestions to Teachers 


It will be well to follow the same plan with 
the study of Columbus as with the previous 
lessons. The students may draw maps and 
trace the different voyages of Columbus, 
locating the lands he discovered. 


Collateral Reading 


Adams—Christopher Columbus. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Seelye—The Story ef Columbus. D. Apple- . 
ton & Co. = ee 4 


(Continued on page 47) 
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‘Teachers’ Greatest Problem 
Solved. 
Written in 1900—Revised in 1902—Reaffirmed in 1907 
¢ "By Principal Charles R. Drum, Prescott School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The 


PREFATORY NOTES. 


-{In .the winter of 1899 and 1900, Professor James 
R. Hamilton asked me to come to Syracuse and tell 
some of his-friends about my method ‘of moral and 
civic training called the ‘‘School City.’’ As a 
result of: that visit, Mr. Blodgett, the Superintendent 
of schools, asked: me to return and present the sub- 
ject to the principals of all his schools, Some good 
seems to have come from that address, but I asked 
him to let me organize a scliool as a School City, 
which could stand as an object lesson and practical 
illustration. He sent me to Mr. C. R. Drum, who 
was quick to see the philosophy of it and aid me 
in. organizing his pupils as citizens of a muni- 
cipality. 

Interesting and valuable results followed the 
adoption of the method immediately. After half a 
year’s experience with the School City, he made 
an address on the subject to an educational society, 
and now (July, 1902), after two years more experi- 
ence, he finds nothing to cancel. In revising it, 
he has felt that he must give more emphasis ‘to 
some points, but especialJy to the statement of its 
value as an aid to the building of good, honest, 
strong character and its fitness for children in the 
primary as well as upper grades. The revised ad- 
dress is given herewith. 

‘Mr. Blodgett wrote January 6, 1902: ‘‘Quite a 
large number of our schools are using the School 
City in some form with most excellent results. We 
are satisfied that it has more elements of strength 
and character building than anything else that has 
been incorporated into our schools in many years,’’ 

Many who have not looked deeply into the sub- 
ject are under the impression that it is a matter 
which should be left to the discretion of each prin- 
cipal to adopt or reject at his own free will. In- 
stead of its being. a fad for such treament it is a 
matter of social and poiltical necessity, far more 
necessary even than the teaching of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, which are but an indirect by- 
path that can never alone reach the proper goal of 
the public schools, which is good character and 
antelligent, faithful, prosperous, generous, co- 
operating citizenship. 

Havana, Cuba, May, 1902. 

After five more years’ experience, seven in all. 
by Mr. Drum in the use of the School City method 
of moral and civic training, I wrote him last week 
that I wished to republish his paper of Igoo and 
1902, if it should meet his approval, in which case, 
I wished that he would express his judgment up to 
date. His reply in full is as follows: 


Prescott School, Syracuse, N. Y., 
April 4, 1907. 
My Dear Mr. Gill :— 

Iam glad to hear from you. I am still using 
your method. I always like it. The more it is 
used, the better it works, Each year as it passes 
adds another volume of experience confirming the 
knowledge that the motive, the method, the plan 
and the results are right for moral and for civic 
training. Sincerely yours, 


R. Drum. 


Mr. Drum is one of many who can testify, after 
years of use of the method that here is no necessity 
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for a dropping of interest after the first novelty 
wears off. Though this may be more interesting 
to the children than any other school work, they 
are dependent upon the teacher for enthusiasm in 
exactly the same way that they are for maintaining 
their interest in arithmetic or geography, though 
not to ‘the same extent. For this reason, if the 
children’s interest wanes you can. know with 
certainty, that the difficulty is neither with the 
method nor the children, but with the teacher’s 
failing to do for this line of instruction what is 
necessary for success in every other direction.— 
Wilson 1. Gill.] 


Necessity for Training in Citizenship. 
The originator of the School City had in 


mind the necessity for training in citizenship. 
He saw the growing corruption among many 
people interested in local governmental affairs 
and a lack of interest among a large class of 
good people and that many citizens remain 
passive while others, for selfish reasons, are 
7 actve in public affairs. 

e all know that this condition of things 
exists, to a large extent, in this country today. 
Jt seemed to Mr. Gill that the solution of the 
problem lay with the children. If they could 

made interested in government by acquiring 
the habit of taking a wise and unselfish part 
in government during that period of life when 
habits are formed, that interest would continue 
with them through life. They would be able 
to more intelligently assume the rights and 
duties of citizenship. 


Text-book Instruction Not Enough. 


The learning of civics from a text book is 
good, but the application of knowledge is 
necessary to its becoming a part of the individ-. 
ual. ‘We learn to do by doing,” is the 
truth which furnishes a very good reason for 
the introduction of a municipal form of gov- 
ernment into a school. 


Wrongs Which Creep In. 


The wrongs which will from time to time, 
creep into a School City may be skillfully 
eradicated by the principal of the school and 
important lessons in civic honesty and virtue 
taught at the same time. <A jury, in deciding 
a case, rendered a verdict too severe for the 
offense. Upon inquiry, it developed that this 
severity was occusioned by the knowledge, on 
the part of one juror, of a wrong act com- 
mitted by the defendant some time previous to 
the act for which he was on trial. This gave 
the agra to explain that the decision 
must be rendered in accord with the evidence 
presented concerning the case being tried. 

If there were no other reasons for the organi- 
zation of the School City, the two stated above 
are enough, but those are not the only reasons. 


The School City Has Added Two Vastly Im- 
portant Moral Results. 


The purpose of the public school has not 
been to teach polities, citizenship or religion, 
but to open to the child the avenues of knowl- 
edge, to awaken a desire to tread in those 

ths and to create correct habits of thought. 
fn all these directions the School City has 
made the road more attractive, but, what is 
vastly more important, the School City has 
added two moral results to those ordinarily 

ined by the schools, which are \aluable 
yond computation, namely, decision as the 





result of thought, and prompt action as a 
result of decision. 

In other words, the purpose of the public 
schools should be to give the child the power 
to make the most out of his environment for 
his own good, for the good of his fellows and 
of the community. The School City gives 
the self activity of the child a free chance to 
express itself and shows him how it may be 
done. The best element, with a little encour- 
agement, will always stand firm for the right. 
Self activity which interferes with others’ 
rights, as protected by law, is restrained or 
directed; and the persons who enforce the law 
are® their own delice. The offenders ate 
influenced more by the opinions of their class- 
mates than anything pi Children learn 
more from one another than from the teacher. 
A child nearly always selects another child, a 
little older, probably, for his idea. This 
Le le works to excellent advantage in our 
method. 


Character. 


To sum up what has already been said, the 
purpose of the School City is, and of the 
schools should be, to develop character. If 
the character be right, good citizenship must 
follow as a result. The right solution of the 
great questions which perplex us today must 
come through the elevation of the character of 
our people. The underlying purpose in the 
formation of a School City is to develop char- 
actrr by leading the children into an active 
participation in their own government, and 
the method has proved itself, thoroughly 


successful. 


Public Conscience Killed to Wrong-doing. 


Activity for good is far better for character 
building than passivity. The world has many 
= people, usually classed as “‘good.”’ 

hat the world needs today and in the future 
is active good people. Any person who has 
had anything to do with school work knows 
that in every school, run on the absolute 
monarchy plan, the well meaning children are 
passive. hey see wrong doing, but do 
nothing to suppress it. They frequently go 
even so far as to shield the offender. The 
teacher is the one person whom all study to 
outwit. There is continual prevarication, if 
not absolute untruthfulness. ‘The public con- 
science has, in a measure, been killed to wrong- 
doing by this passive education toward wrong- 
doing. 

Tattling. 

To many, “telling” is ‘‘tattling.”” They 
feel no responsibility in the care of their own 
building and grounds, The sense of personal 
ownership enters few, if any, of their minds. 
The School City, properly supervised, dispels 
this illusion. Some will tell things about 
others for the purpose of “getting even,”’ but it 
is nearly always most uncomfortable for the 
tattler. Hence, there is less of it than under 
the old plan. 


Good, but Lack Backbone. 


The majority of the people in this coun 
intend i de ight. They know, ‘ef 
that certain things which transpire are wrong, 
but they lack the backbone of rightly trained 
character to step in the arena of public affairs 
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and demand that right and honesty shall 

revail. It is one thing to know the right but 
it is quite another thing to do it. There is no 
character growth in simply knowing. Know- 
ing is only the second step in character growth. 
Decision and action must follow. Of those 
who know, a few decide and a less number act. 

Very many of these people believe that for a 
young man of good character to enter politics 
is toruin him. They advise him to keep out. 
If that condition of things is allowed to con- 
tinue, it is self evident that the end will be 
disastrous. He cannot keep out, if he is to 
decide and act on questions pertaining to his 
country’s welfare. Every man of character 
loves his country and her institutions. He 
must think, decide and act in their behalf. 
He who fails in any one of these, lacks in 
character, and his citizenship is of a low type. 


Fncourage To Think, Decide and Act. 


“The School City, as intimated above, suc- 
cessfully trains the children in every step of 
the process of making well rounded citizens, 
by giving them a chance and encouragement, 
not only to think, but also to 
decide what is right and to 
act for themselves as a result 
of such decision, in questions 
relating to their own govern- 
ment. 


Children Can be Trusted to 
‘Their Great Advantage. 


This method for obtaining 
good order which places the 
responsibility upon the chil- 
dren themselves and makes 
them feel the responsibility, 
changes the whole idea of 
school management. It places 
the children upon honor. 
They feel that confidence is 
placed in them and they will 
not betray the trust. My 
faith in children has _ in- 
creased very much since the 
introduction of the School 
City. I know that children 
can be trusted to their great advantage. 


(To be Continued) 


School City Exchange. 


Eprtor’s Note : Every reader of Normal Instructor who has 
adopted the School City method of government in his or her 
school is earnestly urged to report name and _address to Mr. 
Gill, You are also invited to send a report of yourexperience 
in founding the School City in your schools and what it has 
accomplished in the lives of your pupils. Such letters are sure 
to be of interest to other teachers and they will be published 
in this School City Exchange. Those of you who wish to ask 
questions concerning School City matters are invited to cor- 
respond with Mr. Gill, He willanswer your questtons in this 
department. He has kindly consented to send personal re- 

_ plies when the request is accompanied by twenty-five cents to 
pay for postage and clerical work. We have suggested this 
charge to Mr, Gill knowing how generously he gives himself 
to the causeso close to his heart ahd how severely his time, 
strength and resources are taxed insecuring the advancement 
of this work to which he is devoting his life. Mr. Gill is con- 
stantly engaged in establishing School Cities throughout the 
country. Teachers desiring to secure his services are invited 
to correspond with him and arrange terms. Mr, Gill’s friends 
feel that his work should have the support of some philan- 
thropist and it is hoped that it will in time. Until this is 
done, it will be necessary for teachers desiring personal ser- 
vices in their Schools to arrange terms with Mr. Gill. In 
manv places, public spirited citizens have been influenced by 
teachérs to pay the necessary expenses connected with the 
personal services of Mr. Gill in establishing School Cities 
throughout a town or city. 

The following books have been prepared to help teachers to 
establish School Cities in their schools. 

The School Republic. Price 50 cents. This is the most 
helpful one of the listto teachers who wish to organize the 
School City in their schools. 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35 cents. Thisis a 
good book to use amoung parents to gain their support. 

The Gill System of Mor&l and Civic Training as Exemplified 
in the Schodl Cities and School State at the State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N.Y. Price $1.00. This is a very interest- 
ing book describing the actual working of this system. 

Orders for these books and correspondence for this depart- 
ment should be addressed to Mr. Wilson I. Gill, 340 West 
Duval St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Dear Friends :— 

You who have become interested in the ‘School 
City will be glad to know that our movement in 
favor of practical training in morals and citizenship 
is making good progress in many directions. The 
interest in New York City and nearby cities and 


towns in New Jersey has developed in a marked 
degree, and good tidings of School City interest 
among our family of Normal Instructor readers 
comes from Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Hawaii and 
many parts of our country. 

Yesterday several friends went with me to witness 
the organizing of the first School State in Greater 
New York, It was in Public School 109, Brooklyn, 
of which Mr. Oswald Schlockow is Principal. 
There are twenty-one hundred boys, practically all 
sons of Russian parents, and a large number of the 
boys were themselves born in Russia, and all 
keenly appreciate the value of democratic citizen- 
ship as opposed to subjection to a monarch. 

In our party were Mrs. Bemis, Editor of Normal 
Insturctor, Messrs. Lee and Lyman Beecher Stowe, 
editors of 7he Circle, and two others of their staff, 
a stenographer and a photographer. The latter 
served as war correspondent in our war with Spain, 
in the Boer war in South Africa and in Manchuria 
in the Russian-Japanese war. This represents orily 
a small part of the effort being put forth to prepare 
a most interesting article on the School Republic 
to appear in the January issue of Zhe Circle. Mr. 
McKechnie, the School Editor of the Brooklyn 
Lagle, was there, as were the representatives of some 
other papers whom I did not have the pleasure of 
meeting. These ladies and’ gentlemen were very 
welcome, for it is desirable that the people should 
become enlisted in our cause, and the newspapers 
and magazines are a powerful ally. 

The eighth and seventh grade boys were assembled, 
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CITIZENS OF A CUBAN SCHOOL CITY 


This scene is typical of some of the beautifvl streets of Matanzas, Havana and other Cuban cities, and 
of the residences used for public schools. 


about four hundred. They were filled with en- 
thusiasm for their citizenship and the desire to 
serve the cause of democracy throughout the world. 
They agreed unanimously to sign the petition for 
citizenship, published in the March Normal In- 
structor and adopted the fundamental laws pub- 
lished in the May number. With great enthusiasm 
and not a dissenting vote, they elected Max 
Schuleman to be governor of their School State. 
They elected a lieutenant governor, secretary of 
state, state treasurer, chief justice and clerk of the 
court. These officers were inaugurated. The faces 
of the citizens and most vigorous hand clapping at 
various stages were evidence of the greatest en- 
thusiasm. They wiil elect one representative to 
the legislature from each room, which will be both 
a School City and a legislative district. 

I then organized a room of boys who will be the 
next tu graduate into a School City. They elected 
their mayor, judge, treasurer, city clerk, clerk of 
court, sheriff and seven members of their city 
council, one from each row of seats, which form a 
ward, This was done in the presence of the citizens 
of the whole School State. The other rooms will 
be organized the same way next week, and as 
rapidly as practicable the other rooms of the entire 
school will be organized as School Cities and added 
to the School State. 

There are several large School Cities in Greater 
New York, but this is the first School State. When 
we have several School States in Brooklyn, we will 
organize a schoo] national government. 

I tell of this organizing yesterday, for I hope it 
will be suggestive to some of you. I think you 
understand that various administrative departments 
will be added from time to time. For instance, 
they voted in favor of a police department at once. 

Very truly yours, 
Wilson L. Gill. 


A School in Mexico 


Dear Sir:—I have been reading in Normal In- 
structor of your School City plan, and think I 


should like to try it in our large missionary school. 
I enclose a dollar and eighty-five cents for which 
please send me the three books ‘‘The Gchool Re- 
public,’’ ‘‘A Social and Political Necessity’’ and 
‘**The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training.’’ 
I trust we may be able to help our pupils to good 
self-government, by the use of these helps and our 
own earnest effort. 
Very truly yours, 
A. R., Mexico. 


Dear Miss R:—Because of the differences there 
may be in the governments of the United States 
and Mexico, hope you will not feel that you 
must conform in all things to the Mexican forms, 
nor on the other hand, any lack of freedom to do 
so to any extent. The School City method and plan 
is so elastic, that it admits of all such adaptation 
without objection, and every teacher should be 
sufficiently interested and tactful, to adapt it in 
some measure to the circumstances of the School. 


Forms 


The forms are important for at least two reasons. 
They are interesting to the young people and ‘they 
provide the means for giving expression to the 
individual's civic and social spirit. For both of 
these reasons, it is desirable to have the forms, at 
least in some degree, the same that the individual 
must use when grown, to perform similar civic and 
social duties. 


The Golden Rule 


The Golden Rule must be the 
spirit of every successful democ- 
racy, and no democracy can be 
a success, except in the ratio of 
its practical observation of this 
law of God and of human 
nature. When this is fully re- 
alized it is not difficult to in- 
voke the spirit of patriotism to 
aid in the development of moral 
and religious character. True 
patriotism does not mean ‘‘my 
country—right or wrong,’’ but 
my country shall observe the 
Golden Rule toward every other 
country. . 


Language in Mexico 


It is stated that the text 
books of the public schools in 
Mexico are in French. Is 
this now true in the public 
schools and your school? Do 
you and they teach English? I 
have some School City literature 
in Spanish, which I will send 
to you if you can use it to ad- 
vantage. 

: With best wishes for you and 

your little Mexicans, our brothers and sisters, 

I am, Sincerely Yours, , 
W. L. Gill. 


A School in Iowa 


Dear Sir:—I am principal of the school at this 
place, and have two teachers besides myself. In 
room one there are about twenty-five pupils from 
the beginners to the third grade. In room two, are 
about twenty-three pupils in the third, fourth and 
fifth grades. In my own room there are about 
twenty pupils in grades six to nine. 

Can I organize a School City and have each room 
constitute a ward? Is it necessary that this idea of 
self-government, if used at all be applied to all the 
rooms? They are all together at the noon hour and 
at recess. 

Please suggest laws that would be applicable to 
these circumstances. ' 

Iam strongly in favor of this movement for 
moral and civic training, but do not feel certain 
that our very little folks can take their part. 

Very truly yours, 
H. N. B., Iowa. 

Dear Mr. B:—Your little folks are not too young 
or your numbers too few for a successful School 
City, each room being a ward. 


School City in Each Room 


I think you will be pleased with the results if 
you will organize a separate little School City in 
each room, having two or three wards in each city, 
each ward being represented in the city council by 
one boy and one girl. Let each School City elect 
a mayor, city clerk, judge, clerk of court and 
treasurer. ach mayor may appoint one boy and 
one girl to be health commissioners, and a boy and 
a girl to be commissioners of games. You may 
have police or not, as you see fit. These things 
sheuld be provided for ty ordinances of the City 
Council, and the appointments should be submitted 
to the council for its approval or rejection. 


(Continued on page 44) 



































ISS BROWN 
M was prepar- 
ing her an- 
nual November 
hee gram. She 
acked one exercise 
—a number in 
which the whole 
school could par- 
ticipate. he 
wanted something 
simple yet inter- 
esting, somethin 
instructive whic 
would not be pe- 
dantic and above 
all, something in 
which the wee pu- 
pils would talk and 
act natural and 
childlike. Sud- 
denly she remem- 
bered how  self- 
forgetful the child- 
ren always are 
a ioy at work or 
ay, and, enlarg- 
big this idea, ifve 
arranged the fol- 
lowing little exer- 
cise which com- 
bines both these elements of child-life. 
First she read books and other articles on 
colonial life, from which she selected as many 
facts as she had pupils enrolled, thus pro- 
viding each one with some short statement 
on this subject which could be easily com- 
mitted to memory. Then she taught them 
some new words for their favorite old play- 
maine air—‘*Miss Jenny Jones,’’ and on the 
ay of the program this number, **Colonial 
Ways and Our Ways’’ was given by the lit- 
tle folks with at interest and was en- 
joyed none the less by those visitors who 
were present. 
Two leaders were appointed, a boy and a 
girl. They took positions at opposite sides 
of the room, and each called in turn, just 
as in old fashioned spelling-matches when 
opposing lines were chosen. The boy called 
up all the boys in the class, while the wee 
maid summoned to her aid all her sister pu- 
pils. As each child was called, he rose, 
walked to center of 
floor, recited his 
sentence regarding 
colonial life, then 
took his place, in 














Colonial Ways and Our 


By Harriette Wilbur 


dles, and these were made by the mothers and 
daughters of the family. 

6. John was a favorite name of the Pilgrims, 
and the Dutch people called them Jankins, and 
the Indians changed this name to ‘* Yankees. ”’ 

7. Their sugar they got from maple trees. 
They would tap the trees, get the pails of sap, 
and boil it until it was like sugar. Then they 
would cool the sugar on pieces of bark. 

8. When the colonial people went to church 
they marched together, the women and girls 
carrying prayer books, -and the men taking 
their guns to protect them all from the Indians. 

9. If any one went to sleep in church, a 
watchman would tickle his nose with a 
rabbit’s foot un the end of a cane. But if 
any one laughed he would give him a hard 
rap on the head with a-knob on the other end 
of the cane. 

10. When they went anywhere they rode on 
horses, if they had them, because there were 
no carriages. The women would ride on a 
saddle called a pillon put on the horse behind 
the man’s saddle. 

11. The Dutch colonists had two feather- 
beds to each bed. They slept on one of the 
featherbeds, with the other one over them to 
keep them warm. 

12. The people in the south had slaves to 
do all their work. : 

13. In winter there would be strings of 
dried apples, pumpkin, and ears of corn hang- 
ing from the ceiling. 

14. People ate, for their meat, the flesh of 





wild animals—deer, squirrels, wild turkeys, 
bears—and fish. 

15. Some of the colonists ate from wooden 
plates. 


Colonial Ways and Our Ways. 


Ways 


16. The little 
girls made _ them- 
selves dolls of corn 
husks, with corn 
silk hair. 

17. The girls 
learned to knit, 
sew, work sam- 
plers, dip candles, 
spin, cook and 
they always helped 
ther ‘onthe: r. 

18. Samplers 
were pieces of 
fancy work, with 
names, flowers, 
mottoes, all the 
letters, figures, 
and such things 
worked upon them. 

19. When the 
girls sewed, they 
must take very 
short stitches. 
There were no sew- 
ing machines, and 
everything was 
made by hand, so it 
must be done well, 
and every girl must 
know how to sew. 

20. Every boy must learn how to handle a 
gun, because the woods were full of Indians 
and wild animals, and they had to shoot 

animals for food, too, 

2i. Some of the Indians were ver 
to the colonists, and showed them bh 
raise corn and how to cook it, too. 

22. The women would make pudding of 
corn. They called corn, Indian corn, be- 
cause the Indians raised it. And so the 
Le they called Indian pudding. 

23. The boys and girls went to school in 
log schoolhouses, and men were their 
teachers. 

24. Miles Standish and Captain John 
Smith were very brave soldiers. . The In- 
dians were afraid of them because they 
were so brave. 

The lines arranged, the children turned the 
exercise into a singing game by questioning 
and answering each other thus: 

[Note :—These answers are to be spoken each time 

after the question, 
‘‘Oh, what do you 
think of Colonial 
times?’’ is sung and 


before the words 
‘*We’re glad to be 





good 
ow to 
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were plaste red with Oh, what do you think of Co-lo- ni- al times, With work in - stead of play? Soil Ven come 
clay and mud. 8. But then 
3 For stoves ANSWER. there were no 
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5. Prot ead of 
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liv - ing in Nine - teen Sev’n, 





We'd rath-er be liv-ing in Nine-teen Sewn, Not in the Co-lo-ni- al day. 


Nine - teen Sev’n, 


Nine - teen Sev’n, i 
4. I enjoy read- 
ing fairy stories 
and picture books 
more than working 
samplers. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Languaye Lessons and Vocabulary 
By Jean Sherwood Rankin* 


OT until the school world wakes up to a 
N realization as to what does and what does 
not constitute legitimate material for 
language lessons shall we see public school 
classes forging rapidly ahead in the mastery 
of the art of speech. At present, the wildest 
confusion reigns regarding this subject, and it 
is safe to say that very few lessons in English 
scene in proper English—are given at all. 
o state the case broadly, we may say that 
two elements comprise the whole field of 
language training,—(1) the acquiring of single 
vocabulary elements, and (2) the mastery of 
the use of these elements in connected dis- 
course. Unless the language lesson for any 
given day has furthered one or the other of 
these ends, it has failed of its avowed purpose. 
Consider, for example, the lessons upon the 
peanut, the pumpkin, the apple, the aster, the 
clock, the water-wheel, or any other of the 
thousand-and-one subjects which fill the current 
texts, and note whether the work assigned has 
either conferred desirable new vocabulary 
elements, or has given added skill in the use 
of those already possessed. When this is 
determined, the value of the lesson will be 
known. 

Tested by this measure, it will be found 
that most of the work done under the title of 
Language Lessons is really Information Les- 
sons. (I forbear to quote here at length from 
the scores of texts and thousands of printed 
lessons which amply prove this statement?) 

Even though it be freely admitted that 
many of the popular so-called language lessons 
do add slightly to the child’s stock of knowl- 
edge, still the written exercises usually called 
for in no sense permit the spontaneous out- 
pouring of the child’s own observation and 
experience. So deadly are these lessons in 
fact, as a means for inhibiting such spon- 
taneity,that the late Professor Wilbur Jackman 
said of them in a remark worthy of repeated 
quotation: *‘Instead of compelling the pupils 
to write for the sake of their English, it would 
be far better for their English if they were 
not permitted to write except when they had 
something to say which must be written, and 
which when written must be preserved. ”’ 

More often than not the so-called language 
lesson does not add a single new word to the 
pupil’s tools for thought. Frequently the 
requirement is a description or other exercise 
upon some wretched woodcut which defies 
every principle of art, and which should never 
have Sa placed before the children’s eyes at 
all. Some of the recent most-exploited texts 
contain the worst pictures from an artistic 
point of view that have ever disgraced a school 
text; and this in an age when fairly good 

ictures can be made and sold at a penny each! 
bf course, this is discouraging, but at last 
parents are beginning to demand better things 
of the schools and abuses of this sort will not 
long be possible. 


*Author of the Language Series Everyday English. 





The child who is thus obliged to make his 
language expression . the e reflection of 
somebody else’s interests has a handicap too 
heavy for masculine impatience to endure. As 
the direct result of over-pressure in abnormal 
lines, the boy from the working classes often 
quits his hated language work and the schvol- 
room together, going out into the far more 
interesting school of life. Here he gains his 
working equipment for speech by daily prac- 
tice, just as the great mass of men have always 
done. But girls, who are less logical, more 
docile, more ready to accept authority, remain 
in school and parrot the trash which is meted 
out to them, until, as likely as not, they go 
out to become teachers in their turn, to repeat 
the follies which they have accepted as wisdom. 

What can be done? The answer is easy. 
Let us learn a lesson of wisdom from really 
great teachers and from those private instruc- 
tors who reap large incomes from tutoring 
pupils who have failed to pass under the 
methods of the public schools. The best 
private teacher I ever knew was a Chicago 

rofessor of German, who gave his time to 
individual pupils at the modest rate of five 
dollars per hour. He had his time fully oc- 
cupied even at this rate, which is not a high 
one in the field of music, painting, elocution, 
or foreign languages. The methods of this 
teacher included just three lines: (1) In each 
lesson the pupil must commit to memory one 
or more lists of words which are associated in 
some natural way, as, for example, names of 
parlor furniture, of kitchen utensils, of trees, 
of quadrupeds, and so on; (2) For each lesson 
the pupil must memorize as much simple but 
excellent poetry as possible; (3) In each lesson 
the pupil must use in conversation the names 
which he had committed to memory in the 
lists. If time permitted the poetry was also 
recited, but the burden of responsibility was 
placed upon the pupil as regards this, and as 
his pocket-book was involved he was not likely 
to shirk. 

Now I leave it to the common sense of any 
practical teacher whether this method, so good 
for students of German, is not equally good 
for students of English. For the adult begin- 
ning German is in much the same case as the 
child learning to read and to write English. 
The first thing needed by either is a vocabulary 


of good common words which stand for every- : 


day objects and ideas. Neither adult nor 
child can talk or write until he has these words 
and ideas at command. (I say “for objects 
and ideas,”’ since the over-emphasis now being 
placed upon ‘‘imaging’’ blinds many teachers 
to the obvious fact that all our relation-words, 
the prepositions, conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns, and many more, are wholly abstract 
and hence foreign to the imaging process, 
which applies only to concrete objects). 
Incidentally, the methods used by the Ger- 
man professor reflect also upon American 
spelling books. These usually group Per 
words in a heterogeneous fashion which future 
sychologists will, scout as unpedagogical. 
How absurd, when we stop to think about it, 
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it is to ask children to learn to spell discon- 
nected lists of words! Fortunately, one or 
two of the very best texts classify the words of 
each lesson according to some natural principle 
of association. When this is done the pupil 
absorbs unconsciously a large amount of use- 
ful knowledge through the medium of his 
spelling book. 

With a blind perversity that is simply 
astounding the book makers of the past have 
taken no pains to help children build up a 
broad sisters while in the primary and 
intermediate grades. ‘The result is seen in 
the universal complaint voiced by grammar 
grade and high school teachers: **My pupils 
can not read their own text books intelli- 
gently.”” 

Why, of course, they can’t. They have 
been hissing and choochooing and mooing and 
ticking an gurgling and buzzing and_ placing 
macrons and breves over words which nobody 
on eurth ever mispronounced. And they have 
been dabbling in water colors under a teacher 
who can neither draw nor paint: and they 
have been learning to misuse their voices under 
a teacher who can not sing. And, they have 
been talking in very ba Englisit about sub- 
jects and predicates and other nonsense that is 
not fit food for babes. No wonder they did 
not have time to acquire a wide vocabulary of 
everyday words! In order to get in all the 
subjects which ought to be taught by experts, 
but which now make fat ialavies for super- 
visors, while driving the rank and file of 
teachers into nervous prostration, these chil- 
dren read aloud only between two and three 
minutes per day! In some grades they read 
aloud only a minute and a half! The only 
wonder is bier they learn to read at. all since 
at home many of them never hear a word of 
English spoken. How in the world can one 
expect that they should understand the text 
books of the upper grammar grades ? 

And how many words, think you, are nec- 
essary to the eighth grade child if he has 
understood the text books put into his hands in 
the modern school? Wall, that is a question 
regarding which there is surprising ignorance 
on the part of our noted ‘‘educators,’’ some of 
whom have made very absurd statements on 
this subject in published addresses. The ques- 
tion can be answered accurately only when 
several enterprising eighth grade teachers shall 
have given their pupils the excellent task-work 
of listing the vocabulary of the eighth grade 
books. Rightly planned, this need not take 
over a week’s time, and the best reward of the 
work would be to have done it. Until this 
has been done by several teachers, we can onl 
approximate the requisite vocabulary by find. 
ing out how many words certain individual 
eighth grade students possess. 

In order to shed a little light upon this dark 
subject, a friend of mine, a principal in a 
small village, had four of his ei th grade 
upils reckon their vocabularies, btn this 
ry going through a dictionary and counting 
one by one those words which they were cer- 
tain they knew and might themselves use. 
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**Count only the words you can handle’, was 
the direction. The results sent me were as 
foliows: 

Otto A., aged fourteen, of Scottish parent- 
age, 12,491 words. , 

Hazel F., aged sixteen, of German parent- 
age, 8,924 words. 

Mamie P., aged fifteen, of Norwegian par- 
entage, 8,695 words. 

John N., aged twelve, of Irish parentage, 
8,311. : 

To the above estimates must be added at 
least a thousand more proper names, culled 
from geography, history, literature, and _per- 
sonal acquaintance. ‘There is no reason to 
think that the pupils exaggerated, for this 
estimate is a very moderate one. It is inter- 
esting to note that three of these children 

robably possessed nearly identical vocabu- 
Estes: having been through the same lessons in 
the same school from the primary grades to 
the high schoul, and that the advantage of the 
fourth was due to his having come from a 
family of more than ordinary intelligence, and 
he wes of a literary turn himself. 

Many reports of this sort must be had before 
we can state with positiveness what constitutes 
an average eighth grade vocabulary. I hazard 
the guess that with children of American 

rentage the average will reach from twelve 
to fifteen thousand words. When vocabulary 


should have, 
the average will be much higher than this. 
Meanwhile, it would be an eye-opener to our 
“teachers if they wouid but ascertain through 
careful investigation just how lange a vocab- 


studies are given the place they 


ulary is absolutely necessary to the compre- 
hension of the texts in each successive grade. 
Likewise, it is to be huped that the association 
of educators which avowedly pursues *‘the 
scientific study of education’? will begin to 
open their eyes to the facts as to relation 
between vocabulary and the progress of pupils. 
Miss Millicent Shinn reported long ago that 
she had known great high school boys helpless 
in their reading before words which her nine- 
year-old niece understood perfectly. Most of 
the primers are content to offer about three or 
past emer words to start with, though one 
is said to contain a thousand. The question, 
How many thousands are thrust upon the child 
through the eight grades, yet without any “ets 
vision for special vocabulary study, is one which 
just now needs special attention. When this 
question has been answered by many schools 
authoritacively, we may expect that the whole ~ 
matter of language teaching will begin to get 
upon a rational basis. 

For the chief difference between the child 
who comes from a home of culture and the 
child who comes from a home of ignorance is 


really in the number of words which each uses 
and understands. The one has at six years of 
age perhaps five thousand words or more; the 
other may not have over one or two thousand. 
The first effort of the school, if it is to place 
these two children in the same class, should be 
to equalize the difference. But this problem 
the school has not yet even recognized. It is 
no less a problem than that of giving to the 
less fortunate child all the word-and-idea 
equipment possessed by the other child; it is to 

ive, through the medium of the schuol, a 
inguistic outfit which shall counterbalance the 
literary environment of the child from the 
home of education. Assuredly, this is no easy 
task. but the first step toward accomplishment 
must be a clear recognition of what is to be 
done. 

The supreme failure of our schools has been 
in not teaching language. This failure has 
been that of not comprehending (1) what is 
and what is not genuine language gain; (2) 
what means will secure given ends; (3) the 
sort of work suitable for the infant mind as 
distinguished from the adolescent. But let us 
not lose hope! For at last the scientific 
method, that is, the method of investigation, 
has come to be recognized as the only true one, 
and as soon as this method is applied to the 
problem of language teaching, we shall see 
that problem solved. 
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Department of Pedagogy 


THE USE OF THE CONCRETE IN TEACHING 


HE little child is born into the world 
possessing nothing but capacity. How 
eagerly parents watch for the first sign of 
intelligence, the first thing that will indicate 
whether their offspring is a pe imbecile, 
having indeed the form of man but lacking 
the divine spark which distinguishes him from 
the brute and which alone is immortal, or 
whether he is to be a self-conscious being to 
whom the whole world of knowledge beckons 
and to whom art and science and literature 
and_ philosophy extend invitation! The little 
buiby Teles not one thing, but if it only has 
capacity it may know all things. 
Think of the immense distance in 
oint of knowledge between a new- 
Cid child and a Gladstone, an 
Erasmus, an Aristotle! 

And yet that distance may be 
traversed, the knowledge of the 
latter may be compassed in a hu- 
man lifetime. To bring about 
that change is the work of what 
we call ancithin. Take so com- 
mon an object as a book and con- 
sider what there is about it for 
a child to learn. From a material 
standpoint there are its weight, its 
color, its binding, its leaves, its 
solidity, its material. From the 
intellectual side there are its many 
words, characters and signs, each 
having a meaning of its own and 
each capable of conveying an in- 
telligent idea; and all combined 
are intended to bring the thought 
of another to the comprehension of 
him who masters their purport. 

And what is true of so common 
a thing as a book is also true of 
thousands of objects all around us 
which certainly we do not know 
at birth and which we come to 
know as the years go by. Truly 
it isa great thing to educate a 
human being, and countless in- 
deed are the materials offered and 
rreat is the end to be attained. 

This is the problem that con- 
fronts parents and teachers, and 
the senses are the first means 
through which that problem is to 
be solved. I propose in this article 
to offer some suggestions as to the 
training of the senses and te show 
in the next article how the sense perceptions 
are to be employed. 


The Eye. 


The child learns to measure distance,to deter- 
mine shape, to distinguish color and form, to 
recognize symbols, to appreciate the beauties 
of landscape, of mountain and valley, of forest 
and glen, of lake and stream, of sky and sea, 
through the eye. This organ is capable of 
special training as is manifest in the ability of 
the sailor to sweep the immense distances of the 
sea or the cowboy those of the prairie, on the 
one hand, and the microsopist or the jeweler 
to see the minutest objects on the other hand. 
The characters of a strange tongue, as German, 
or Hebrew, or Chinese, when first presented to 
the eye are utterly meaningless. And yet, the 
eye can be brought to bear upon them until 
the strange becomes familiar, the meaningless 
conveys intelligence. The naturalist goes 


*Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
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afield and sees in rock or plant or insect 
wonders that escape the ordinary person because 
his eye is trained in accord with his knowledge 
and his intelligence. The little child can not 
see minutely; hence charts, primers, maps, 
must be made in large print and with bold 
outlines. It is a part of the work of the 
teacher to train the child to see things accur- 
ately, to rate 4 the eye to grasp the finer and 


more aesthetic things of life. 


The Ear. 
Through the ear the baby first learns to dis- 
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tinguish the voice of its mother, its nurse, 
those around it. Later it becomes acquainted 
with the many sounds included in a language. 
To one who visits a foreign country for the 
first time it seems very strange that even little 
children understand and speak a tongue that 
perhaps he has been laboring over throughout 
a college course and still finds it quite beyond 
him when it comes to actual use. It presents 
no difficulty to the child because it has heard 
and spoken no other language, its ear has been 
cultivated to understand. 


Or let one enter such land with no knowledge 
whatever of the language. The talk sounds 
like meaningless jargon; but after a time, out 
of the mass there comes an occasional sound 
that conveys intelligence, these sounds increase 
until the ear is able to separate all the sounds 
and understand all that is said no matter how 
rapidly spoken. For this reason the foreigner 
who desires to acquire a language should seek 
an entrance into a home where the language is 
accurately used so that he not only will have 


an yi Napa to try his own powers of speech, 
but also to hear others speak. 

Music is one of the best means of cultivating 
the ear. Through it the child learns to detect 
98 rag ee _ oo uisite melodies and 
thereby adds greatly to his power of enjoyin 
life, but it es mca A in modulating the vole 
and therefore aids in the reading. Many a 
child has an unpleasant voice in speaking and 
reading which could be wholly corrected if 
music were employed in training the vocal 
organs and the ear. And there are very few 
children who cannot learn to sing if the work 

s begun early, 

I teméniber 4 teacher whe was 
very much distressed over a hoy 
who had just entered school and 
who created discords in the sing- 
ing exercises. He sang very lust- 
ily and earnestly, which of course 
added to the distress. I watched 
the boy a few times and advised 
the teacher to let him alone, be- 
lieving that in a little while he 
would come out all right. And 
sure enough, in a few weeks his 
ear had become cultured enough 
for him to distinguish the pitch 
and to cause no further discord. 

Doubtless there are some pupils 
who can never overcome this defect 
but they are the rare exceptions if 
taken eurly in their school course. 
Music must not be considered a 
fad but as one of the most valu- 
able means, not only of cultivatin 
the aesthetic nature of the chil 
and thereby adding greatly to his 
enjoyment of life, but also asa 
means of training the voice and 
thus improving the reading. and 
as a cultivation of the ear so that 
melody and sound have greater 
beauty and utility. 


The Taste. 


That the taste is capable of 
cultivation is evident on every 
hand. Few people have a natural 
taste for tobacco or strong drink. 
And yet, the taste for these may 
become so strong that they are pre- 
ferred to anything else. he 
Esquimo relishes kinds of food 
that to people living in a warm- 
er climate would be nauseating. and doutktless 
the foods eaten by people in our climate are 
equally obnoxious to those living in the hot 
climates. There are people in certain occupa- 
tions who require specially trained tastes, such 
as, tea-merchants, wine-testers, or butter-buyers. 

All of us possess acquired tastes in regard 
to the foods we eat. ile the school, from 
the very nature of things, can have but little to 
do in the cultivation of taste, the home has 
a great deal todo and parents should watch 
their children to see. that perverted tastes are 
avoided and wholesome ones formed. 


The Smell. 


Through the smell certain knowledge is ob- 
tained that can be obtained in no other way. 
Prof. Cook thinks that the smell is of more 
importance to our enjoyment and to the 
obtaining of knowledge than is generally sup- 
posed. ie says, ‘Smell has an importance 
even as related to cookery, what we call tast- 


(Continucd on pageg4) - 
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Lessons in Elementary Agriculture 


PLANT FOOD 
By Prof. A. B. Graham* 











the air, is a plant food 
which must be taken into 
the plant from the soil. 
ere are bacteria that 
form a very important 
work by preparing the 
nitrogen of the air so 
that the root hairs can 
absorb it. It is very nec- 
cessary that the ig se soil 
be sufficiently loose to 
permit a free circulation 
of air; it is necessar 
that it be well drained to 
keep it warm, so that the 
bacteria may preform 
their work, for only un- 
der proper conditions do 
they perform it. 
If a clover, soy bean, 
or alfalfa root be care- 








a colony or nodule of one 


MANURE BEING BLEACHED UNDER THE STABLE EAVES kind of bacteria that 


HE tiny plant or embryo within the seed 
T has had prepared for it food that it can 
use before stem or leaf hus reached ¢he 
light or before the root has grown into the soil. 
It requires dampness, heat and air to prepare 
the food in the seed for the little plant. he 
starch of the seed becomes sugar before the 
lant can use it. While the embryo is taking 
in this food, small roots are being sent into the 
soil where they can find an extra supply of 
lant food. At the same time, the roots are 
Line sent downward, and stem and leaves are 
being pushed upward into the air. 

Both stem and root are seeking food: one 
through the fine root hairs; the ctLer, Lurough 
the leaves. 't has been found that as much as 
ninety-eight per cent of the materials of the 
per plant are taken from the air through the 
eaves, 

The rincipal plant food is carbonic acid 
gas, which is a very small part of the air. 
Carbonic acid gas comes from any substance 
containing carbon. Coal and wood burning 
in our stoves give off carbonic acid gas; wood 
and other vegetable forms give it off while 
decaying; starch and sugar are carbonaceous 
substances which, while fermenting, generate 
it; the starches, sugars, and fats, when used 
as food, give off carbonic acid gas through the 
lungs. 

The leaves of grass, vegetables, flowers, and 
trees are so constructed that they can convert 
the carbonic acid gas of the air into carbona- 
ceous substances, sugar and starch, and by 
meazs of the flow of sap deposit it in the stem, 
fruit and root, wheat and oat grains, corn, 
potatoes, beet, etc. 

The sugar of the beet and sugar cane; the 
flour of wheat, corn and buckwheat; the fruit 
of the apple, pear, and peach; the oil of the 
hickory and Sifeut: the stalk of grass, broom 
corn, weeds, beans and peas are the results of 
deposits of carbonaceous substances taken from 
the air. The very wood and coal by which we 
warm ourselves At been made from this 
plant food taken from the air, and, by their 
own decay or combustion, they return to the 
air carbonic acid gas. The cycle is complete. 

This process of taking and using of plant 
food from the air could not proceed were it 
not for other foods which must be taken from 
the soil. And nitrogen, another element of 


*Supt. of Agricultural Extension, College Agriculture and 
Domestic Science, Ohio State University. 


prepare nitrogen for the 
plant may be found attached to the roots. The 
nodules separatesfroin the roots of the plants 
and decay in the soil, thus furnishing addition- 
al nitrogenous food for the next crop. How 
important it is that clover, alfalfa, cow peas, 
vetch, and such plants be raised! 

Ammonia is one form of nitrogenous food. 
The odor from ammonia can _ be~ detected 
escaping from manure. The nitrogenous plant 
food is often washed or drained away in the 
dark colored water that is allowed to flow 
away from barnyards. Such losses are among 
the greatest that farmers suffer. 


As a rule, plants that have leaves of a dark . 


green color and an excessive zrowth of leaves 
are well supplied with nitrogenous food. 
Phosphoric acid and potash are plant foods 
that are found in the soil. Their supply is 
replenished from green manures (clover, etc., 
which have been plowed under), barnyard 
manures, and commercial fertilizers. Clovers 
remove so much potash from the soil that it 
should be returned soon, either by plowing the 
clover under or by applying fertilizers con- 
ose, potash. One form of potash can be 
secured for a few cents at a drug store. 
Nitrate of potash or chlorate if tasted will 
give the children some idea of its nature. 
Fleshy fruits of fine text- 
ure and the luxuriant 


fully dug up and washed, _ 


‘in the sunlight for three 


will be found in continued failures to secure a 
**stand”’ of clover, alfalfa, etc. Other plants 
will grow but the bacteria necessary to convert 
free nitrogen into a form that the plant can 
use will not live in an acid soil. If about a 
ton of lime per acre is sowed and worked into 
the soil, the sour condition will be neutral- 
zed. More potash will also become available. 

The idea that the ability to make a chemical 
analysis of the soil will assist one to know just 
what elements the plant needs is a very mis- 
leading one. There may be plenty of plant 
food in the soil but at present it may be in a 
condition that prevents its being used by the 

lant. If such methods of tilling and fertiliz- 
Ing can be used as will convert the plant food 
into such a state that the plant can use it, they 
will be worth much more than to know the 
chemical elements of the soil. 

That the plant foods of the soil may be used 
and taken up by the small root hairs, there 
must be an ample supply of water, which is, 
after all, the principal food obtained from the 
soil. Proper tillage, cultivation and draina 
will usually retain sufficient soil water to hold 
in solution food necessary to be taken up by 
the plant. Temperature and ventilation are 
provided by the same processes. 

The important problems for the farmer to 
solve are how to preserve plant’ food and how 
to make it aihilable, 


Experiments. 


Experiment :— 

To show that a shaded leaf or part of a leaf 
makes no starch, cut . 
two thin slices of cork 
and fasten them ‘on op- 
posite sides of a leaf b 
thrusting a pin throug 
them and the leaf. 
Leave in this position 


or four days. Remove 
the leaf and. wash in 
alcohol to remove some 


of the green material. part of leat protected from 


Rinse in very warM sunlight by pieces of cork 
water. Putone drop o 


tincture of iodine on the part of the leaf that 
was exposed and one on the part shaded by the 
cork. Iodine turns starch blue. If there is 


(Continued on page 46) 








and healthful growth of 
corn, cabbage, grass and 
potatoes indicates that 
there is sufficient potash. 

Phosphoric acid is _re- 
turned to the soil by the 
use of manures and com- 
mercial fertilizers. Well- 
developed grains cf 
wheat, corn, or oats 
usually indicate a supply 
of phosphoric acid. The 
excessive or continued 
use of commercial fer- 
tilizers will make a soil 
acid, thereby lessening 
the probability of pro- 
ducing acrop of clover 
and other ed of its 
kind. 

Soils may become acid 
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or sour from improper or 
no drainage. Evidence 
of this sour condition 


NITRATES OF THE MANURE BEING TAKEN AWAY BY A STREAM 


THROUGH THE BARNYARD 
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A Note to Normal Instructor Readers 


You are cordially invited to contribute material suitable 
for this department. 

Every teacher whose manuscript is published fm this- de- 
partment will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
value. This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
catalogue of books for school and individual libraries. A 
copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. .This 
certificate may also be used when paying subscription to 
Normal Instructor. 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following 
points. Keep manuscript entirely separate from accom- 
panying letter. Use paper 8% inches by 54%4inches. write 
plainly and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so 
as to make the lines about seven inches long. Rewrite your 
manuscript until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar, and punct- 
uation are correct. Limit each manuscript to 300 words. 
Write the number of words your manuscript contains in the 
upper right hand corner of the first page and your name and 
.address in the upper left hand corner of the same page. If 

you have a camera or can secure the use of one you are in- 
vited to send photographs of any interesting features of your 
scheol work to be published in this department. We shall be 
pleased to publish iuteresting specimens of pupils’. work 
when they contain unique features and are prepared ina 
manner.which permits them to be photographed satisfac- 
torily. Step and think just how you expect the work to1look 
when itis prigted in this department before you send it. 
Address all communications intended for this department to 
Mrs. Elizabeth ?. Bemis, 420 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 


The Colorless School. 


The school at The Hollow had been dubbed 
by its teachers, dull, uninteresting; not hard 
to discipline, but hard te disciple. The few 
teachers who had tried to win the twelve pupils 
for co-laborers soon found themselves w)thout 
afollowing. Why? Presumably, they lacked 
the gripping power; for only the teachers 
strong and sweet can win for keeps, 

It was in April that Miss Day, vivacious, 
loving, sinewy-willed, took the school, And 
she really ‘“‘took” it; not by force or by 
strateyy, but gratefully, as a free-will offer- 
ing from each member. Her early conclusions 
ran thus: ‘This is a colorless school, simply 
a canvas. Ill stay here and work on it till I 
see a warm, living picture. Wouldn’t I like 
to make these old, old children a’most die 
a-laughing! Wouldn’t I clap, in my heart, 
to see them all lose their temper together! I 
shouldn’t hurry to help them find it, either. 
They don’t hug, nor kick, nor scare, nor any- 
thing, like common children. Now, if I let 
these children alone, they’ll grow up into luke- 
warm men and women and be counted out of 
the world’s work. But I°lJ not let them alone. 
Ill fill them with emotions, chock-full. Re- 
member, Elsie Day, this is to be your one fad 
and mission while you stay at The Hollow.”’ 

This is the way that Miss Day did it. She 
encouraged the children to bring their eventful 
home-days into the schvolroom where they 
were made much of; the veriest commonplaces 
were given attractive settings. The discussion 
of town incidents became a part of the daily 

rogram; when the talk grew gossippy Miss 
Day's conscience did not bid her reprovingly 
to switch the children off to talk into an 
ashamed silence. 

We older teachers remember away back -in 
swinging days, when the swing, unpushed, 
would goslower, and more slow, till it stop 
of itself. ‘** Letting the old cat die,”’ the chil- 
dren called it. That was just Miss Day’s way 
during all her work of awakening The Hollow 
children. Whenever she saw them becoming 
too much awake on a subject she neither 
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pushed nor repressed them, but left the ‘too 
much”’ to end in its natural way, stopping of 
itself. 

Patriot’s Day led the spring holidays, and 
Miss Day began early to make it an occasion 


to the children. She overheard tnat ‘‘they 
hoped it wouldn’t be all out of the books, 
about dead folks, and dates, and gems, and 
such.”’ . She decided that it shouldn’t be. She 
brought the latest ‘‘safe’’ newspapers into 
school, a novelty indeed at The Hol low, and 
after giving to the children her own ideas of 
atriotism, she sent them searching for their 
iving heroes, As she watched them find, she 
felt that her work was well begun. She checked 
her half-formed query, **Can any very brave 
deeds have ever happened at The Hollow?” 
and began a quiet and interested search for 
neighborhood and town annals, ‘*The new 
teacher seems to be mighty interested in us,” 
the gratified parents said, ‘The children heard 
and believed it. ‘I did not dream that I was 
with such true, brave people,’’ the teacher said, 
The children heard of that, too, with new 
pride in their town and their teacher. On the 
afternoon of April 19 the little schoolhouse 
was filled with expectant people, including 


“twelve proud children and one hopeful teacher. 


Of course, the schoolroom was made as parlor- 
like as possible; of course, so many visitors 
vequired an ‘“‘usher’’ at each door; a new word 
that till that very morning. Surprising 
heroes were introduced to the company by the 
eager children. How well they told their 
stories about the engineer, the fireman, the 
bootblack, the patient invalid, the boy who 
could not be hired nor scared into wron 
doing, the horse who saved the life of his oat 
master, then Miss Day told her stories in her 
way, a way all new to her listeners, There 
were tears and laughter, cheering and_ resoly- 
ing, as they heard again the old, old stories of 
brave deeds done by their townspeople. 

‘*Somehow, our teacher rhe the folks 
round here seem the real thing, the kind to go 
by,’ somebody said, and all the school chil- 
dren agreed. 

An afternoon tea followed the entertain- 
ment and the five girls **poured,’’ another 
**foreign and society word.’’ Oh, The Hollow 
children were getting on fast! ‘‘Whoever heard 
the like of this tea!’* exclaimed Aunt Milly; 
to which Uncle Jerry responded, ** And who 
ever heard of a teacher like ours.”’ 

When May came, she received her first right 
royal weclome from The Hollow children, for 
Miss Day had prepared for her coming, a 
highway of expectant stories. All the jollities 
and all the virtues seemed to find their-right- 
ful place in May. Guess, if you can, Sine 
fast Miss Day’s picture grew in that happy 
month. Then the school picnic; then par- 
ent’s day; then those special Saturdays, out- 
doors, teacher and children together! Oh, 
these were miracle-working days, revealing 
the children in their wholeness. 

But the greatest of all days, when Miss Day 
pronounced her school as colorful as a school 
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need be, was the day of the ‘Thanksgiving 
dinner. It was made an event worth while to 
every person at The Hollow. Indeed, that 
dinner-party is the longest one on record, last- 
ing from April through Thanksgiving. The 
memory of it lasts yet; and I shouldn’t won- 
der if, on or near Thanksgiving, when the 
dinner and the games are off and the evening 
lights are on, the story of that dinner spread 
in the little schoolroom will be told to eager 
children as they beg for a ‘*true’’ story. 

Would that Miss Day might happen in and 
hear the legend grow in the telling. 

The planning, the ingathering of facts 
about soils, seeds, and all healthful growth 
conditions, gleaned from hearsay, booksay, 
and otherwheres, began in April. The 
garden-making came in May; _ soon the 
enthusiasm outgrew the weeds, for the veg- 
etable part of the dinner was to be grown by 
the allen: the tending of the gardens, like a 
‘baby, Jasted .until harvesting. All of the 
vegetables not needed for the Thanksgiving 
dinner were ‘to ‘be sent to a Children’s Home 
in a nearby city to round out:their Thanks- 
giving. 

Imagine the dinner ready at last onthe day 
before the State Thanksgiving. Miss wa 
had studied effect in its settings. No boards 
over barrels covered with a mended cotton 
half-sheet, but real tables, covered with real 
linens and napkins to match. *°*Best dishes” 
were freely loaned by the parents; the flour- 
foods, gravies, and sauces were all the girls’ 
handiwork, as was the cooking of the meats 
and vegetables. 

The dinner was just for the school, but half 
The Hollow just looked in to see. In the 
evening, all who would come were welcome. 
The house was full and merry. I wished then, 
as I wished again at the school Christmas tree, 
(that all ithe back teachers of The Hollow were 
there. ‘But, wouldn’t those teachers have sat 


up, though!—A. C. Scammell. 


Opening Exercises. 
Ethical Stories. 
HINTS TO THE TEACHERS. 


The little verse following the first story can 
be given to the children for a week’s “*geni,”’ 
using two lines each day, and on Friday re- 
peating the whole. 

The gem for the second story can be divided 
into two parts—four lines a day. Teachers 
as a rule like to write the memory gem on the 
board on Monday morning, leaving it there 
until Friday, when it iserased. It is then re- 
peated in concert by the school for the benefit 
of visitors or pupils. 

The second story, of the ‘*Watching Eye,” 
is intended to be used us we suggested before 
in the Teachers’ and Parents’ Co-operative 
Character-building Society--as one teacher 
called it. Itis a sort of ‘“*secret society,” 
you remember, but a helpful, earnest one. 
And remember that no one must know of that 
work but you, (the teacher) and the child’s 
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mother, father, or gaurdian—the one who loves 
and understands him best. For if you pub- 
licly call attention to a child’s faults, letting 
others know that you are trying to cure him of 
this or that fault, his feelings are wounded, 
and your influence over him lost. 


WILL AND JOSIE’S FAIRY VERSE 


These are two dear little folks I know; but 
these are not their real names. They might 
not like to have me tell their names, but they 
are real little folks, and this is a real story. 

Every one thinks that these two children are 
about the nicest little folks one could find. 
But they were not always as nice, as. loving, 
sunny, brave, bright and unselfish as they are 
now. 

But one day Aunt Ellen came home to rest 
for a while. She had 
been living er “way 
off in China, teaching lit- 
tle Chinese girls and boys, 
for ten years. She loved 
children dearly, and could 
tell the very nicest kind 
of stories about the won- 
derful Land of Tea. Will 
and Josie used to coax 
her for a story-hour every 
night. Then they would 
curl down on either side / 
of Aunt Ellen’s big easy \ 
chair in front of the grate, 
and see in the bright AN 
glowing coals such won- 
derful pictures of the land 
and the people Aunt Ellen 
was telling them about. 

The stories the children 
loved best were about the 
little Chinese children, 
and they soon knew all 
Auntie’s little pupils by 
name. And such funny 
names as some of them 
were! Ah Fun was one of 
the children’s favorites. 
Auntie had brought home 
seer of themall. And 

ittle Ah Fun’s comical 
face caught Will’s fancy 
especially. 

hen the children found 
that all the Chinese pupils 
in Aunt Ellen’s school 
used to repeat this little 
verse every day, and tried 
to live by it, Will and 
Josie wanted to do so, 
too. And soon, in this 
little town in the United 
States, and in the Chinese 
schvol across the ocean, 
children were saying the 
same little prayer and 
trying to live i. it. And, just as it had made 
the little folks in far away China so much 
better, it helped these two little American 
children. 

Suppose we say their verse every day as we 
begin school for a week? And will each of 
you say it to yourself when you get up in the 
morning? Won’t it be pleasant to think we 
are doing what Ah Fun and Will and Josie 
are doing, too? And if it will only help us 
to be as nice as they are! 


MEMORY GEM—A LITTLE PRAYER. 


‘Be thou with us every day, 
In our work and in our play, 
M: ke us brave, without a fear, 
“ake us happy; full of cheer. 


IIa? our thougbts be undefiled, 
}{x1y our words be true and mild, , 
hi y we ever try to be 

Fu-e and gentle, Lord, like Thee.”’ 








[Meant especially for the child whose great fault was de- 
ceit. The teacher found that, as is often the case, the child 
was timid, and dared not own up to wrong doing, With the 
co-operation of both teacher and home guardians, this case 
can be easily cured. Entirely different from the problem of 
curing a naturally deceitful child ; that is a difficult, though 
not hopeless case, and means a long, tedious, patient, and 
careful training. Find out the disposition and the surround- 


. ings of the little deceiver before applying your remedy.] 


THE WATCHING EYE. 


There was once a man who wanted an honest, 
reliable office boy, and chose an odd way of 
finding one. He had the room arranged so 
that through a small hole in the door panel, 
he could watch the boys. Then, while a half 
dozen or more were waiting for him to come 
and examine them, he watched them through 
that little peep-hole. 

He had purposely left on the desk, and else- 


where, letters, small coins and other articles 


the boy. ‘*Mother told me she named me for 
the great Lincoln, hoping that I’d grow to be 
as honest and true a man, though of course 
I'd not be so great, as he. So I try to be 
honest, to live upto my name. And of course 
it’s not honest to steal looks at other folks’ 
papers and things. ”” 

Lincoln became the lawyer’s office-boy and 
in a few years he was the Junior partner of the 
law-firm. The boys who had been with him 
that day were envious of his success, and never 
thought that the blame lay wholly in them- 
selves, and that, if they had been as honest as 
Lincoln Dawes his chance might have been 
theirs as well. 

GEM 

(To repeat, for a week, at the beginning and close 

of school, in concert.) 


‘*Remember God is watching 
you, 
For whether wrong orright, 
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_ Is marking all you do; 
Then let each word and 
aes thought and deed 

< Be honest, brave,and true.’’ 


—Isabel Grant. 


Blackboard Calendar. 


This Calendar is a com- 
posite one, with weather 


Pe 
izzy Is ever out of sight. 
G Yes, He who biessed the 
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which the boys should not have touched or 
meddled within any way, but which, in their 
impatience over the long delay, all but one of 
the boys examined. 

Only one boy sat quietly in his chair, and 
spent the time i a book which he took 
from his pocket. The ines proved to be a 
small textbook of history, for the boy was 
triyng to educate himself through the night 
scheol and odd moments of reading and study. 

As you can readily guess, it was this boy 
the eccentric lawyer chose. 

Bursting suddenly into the room, he came 
upon a startled set of meddlers, and promptly 
demanded why they were prying into his 
affairs. All but the student were as promptly 
dismissed. 

Of this boy the lawyer asked the reason why 
he had not meddled. 

**My name is Lincoln Dawes,’ answered 





items of interest, in the 
square place just after the 
date. 


and attracts the notice of 
all our visitors. For in 
this square we put the 
ees usually in 
colored crayons, of e. g., 
a blue-bird, hummin 
bird, violet, goldenrod, 
autumn-leaf, etc.—what- 
ever is the first of its kind 
to appear that month. 

Bright, sunshiny days 
are marked at night with 
yellow crayon. Rainy 
days are decorated by an 
open umbrella on which 
raindrops are falling. The 
first snowfall is marked 
by a snow scene. After 
that we only sprinkle dots 
of white over the date, to 
show that snow fell that day. We record the 
temperature, the character of the weather,— 
cloudy, rainy, cold, hot, clear. The weather 
clerk, who is chosen for a week, copies the 
record of each day in a blank book kept for 
that purpose. 

This book is prettily decorated by the 
pupils, each of whom has one or more sketches 
in it, while the two who are considered our 
best artists have added something to almost 
every page. I have kept these records for 
three years, and they are often borrowed by 
people of our town, who want to find out 
which was the warmest or coldest day between 
September and July (for we do not keep a 
record in the summer), when the first flowers, 
fruit, berries. birds, or snow came, etc. 

We seldom repeat our illustrations. E. g., 
instead of a simple yellow crayon mark for a 
sunshiny day, we draw one day a round circle 


It is odd and decorative, . 
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with yellow rays, the next day a jolly, smiling 
Sun’s round fan, the day after a yellow fan, 
etc. If we go on a picnic, there will be a 
sketch of a big wagon with its merry load; a 
boat, nuts, bags, etc,— according as we go on 
a ride, to the lake, or nutting. 

We sent our last years’ record to our County 
Fair, where it was much admired. ~ We have 
a little town library, and have been asked by 
the librarian, this year, to present a duplicate 
copy to be kept in the library. We want to 
keep our own copy in the school house, of 
course. But we are preparing now the dupli- 
cate to be presented to the loon Library.— 
New Hampshire Teacher. 


A Written Spelling Match. 


Of all the methods, old or new, of teaching 


speliing, the old-fashioned spelling match is 
and has ever been the most popular. I found 
this true in every school I taught, and I now 
use it even for written work. I found that 
sometimes the best oral speller, even, made 
mistakes in his written work. So I tried the 
match in writing. The pupils are formed in 
line on two sides of the room, under the twu 
captains, as usual. The only difference is that 
they face about and write the word on the 
board, instead of spelling it orally. And 
how the crayons do fly! The score of each 
match is kept on the board for the month, 
and much rivalry exists, in a good natured 
way, between the two sides. One month all 
the girls were on one side, and the boys on the 
other. Each side worked hard to win, aud so 
the scores were fine. Try a written match, by 
all means, if you have not used one, and you 
will find that I am right in declaring it a first 
rate plan.—A. R. S. 


Candles. 


I found this device worked with excellent 
results. I had three classes in my school; I 
drew candles on the blackboard and colored 
them with three different colors, then each 
pupil selected his and her candle, writing ini- 
tials only, under the candle selected. Each 
pupil attended to his own marking. Fora 
correct spelling, a green straight line would be 
marked on the right of the flame; for correct 
answers to the Arithmctic questions, a red 
straight mark on the left of the flame; and for 
all other correct work a white line just above 
the flame. When ten straight lines were 
marked, either in red, green or white, they were 
erased and a star marked. The pupils would 
watch these stars and work for correct answers. 

This not only encouraged the pupils, it was 
very effective on the blackboard as a decora- 
tion and showed the pupils’ standing without 
much trouble. 

If only one class, draw a bracket placin 
three cundles and mark them with colore 
chalk according to the subjects. Let the pu- 
pils name their own candles and do their own 
marking.—Allene Freeman, Nova Scotia. 


Addition Device 

Cut squares of cardboard about an inch 
across 1d rite on one side problems in addi- 
tion such as; 3-+-4=. On the opposite side 

vite the answer. 

Hold up before the class, one at a time. 
The one who first answers correctly gets the 
square. Let them play the squares are money, 
and when any combination is familiar to the 
whole class place in the ‘‘School Bank’’ to the 
credit of the winner and give him a certificate 
of deposit. The pupils like to have a large 
bank account. The pupils learn the combina- 
tions very easily by using the sums on the back 
of the card and once thoroughly learned there 
is no necessity for counting fingers or marks 
while adding. 


For the First Reader Class. 
Let each pupil bring a large purse or, if this 


is not practicable. a nice box or a bag will do. 
Let the pupils draw on stiff cardboard (obtain- 
able at printing offices) a number of circles by 
means of a dollar or a large spool. When 
drawn, have them cut out, neatly. 

Place words already learned and a few new 
ones on the disks, the same word on each side. 
(Use print, not script). Hold them up one at 
a time and give the ‘*dollar’’ to the one who 
names it first. If'no one names it or several at 
once age in your own purse and let them try to 
**steal’’ them at close of lesson. At next re- 
citation proceed as before, letting the little 
folks try to rob each pupil in turn. Adda 
few new “dollars” at the end of each lesson. 
Give the “‘richest’’ pupil some little privilege. 
Let pupils exchange purses with each other and 
thus learn the words they missed. The chil- 
dren enjoy this very much for all like to be 
the ‘‘richest,’’ and the idea of being a ‘‘rob- 
ber”’ seems to prove very fascinating. 


The Patch-work Quilt. 
Place words on board and for each child 


who names it correctly place a colored square 
on the board, joining them quilt fashion. The 
words may be written in the squares if desired. 
All words not named correctly are left on the 
board for the next lesson and a few new ones 
are added. Little girls enjoy this plan very 
much and are anxious to have the largest 
quilt. If the words are not written in the 
blocks let them decorate them with colored 
chalk, taking calico pieces as models. 

This scheme is excellent for reviewing the 
multiplication tables. —May Bennett, Glidden, 
Iowa. 


Useful Busy Work. 


My older. pupils were very much in need of 
penwipers and the younger pupils were in need 
of some new busy work.- had a happy 
thought which may help some other teacher. 

I asked all the pupils to bring bright-colored 

ieces of flannel. The little boys cut these 
in the shape of hearts and diamonds. The 
little dita Melticubolsaiee them around the 
edge with silks. When finished they were tied 
together with bits of ribbon and given to the 
older pupils. 

I always insist on the children doing every- 
thing exactly right. While making the pen- 
wipers, I taught them to thread their needles, 
tie knots, hold their needles correctly and the 
length of thread to use. When they were 
tying the pieces together, I taught them the 
harmony of colors. 


Inexpensive Decorations. 


I wonder how many teachers have pyrography 
outfits stowed away and forgotten? 

Although burned wood is no longer a fad, 
it may be used to advantage in the school- 
room. 

You may have a wood box which has never 
been painted or, perhaps, a bench for the 
water pail. These may be sand-papered and 
burned with some large, scroll design. It will 
be pretty and yet simple and quickly made. 

he hove will be glad to help you by mak- 
ing racks for papers and post cards, picture 
frames and many other little things which will 
be both useful and ornamental. 

These can be made of any soft wood. They 
will not be so white as though made of bass- 
wood but they will be pretty. This can all be 
done with only a few cents’ worth of gasoline 


and alcohol.—J. McG., Iowa. 
A Poet’s Box. 


I enjoy reading and get so much out of the 
**Hints from the Schoolroom’’ that I will give 
you a hint from my schoolroom which will 
perhaps be of some help to you. 

I have what I call ‘‘A Poets’ Box.”’ In this 
box I have the pictures of familiar poets, their 
names on separate slips, and also the names of 
two or three poems of each poet. These pic- 
tures and names I paste on cardboard so that 
they will last longer and will be easier to 
handle. 

This box I give to some pupil in the Middle 
or Upper Grade for busy work. He is to put 
the cards in groups, the poet, his name, and 

oems forming one group. 

I find that this is a very guod drill on the 
poets that they have studied about in their 
reading and language work. And it also 
helps to fix the face of the poet in their minds. 
A picture of the poet’s home might also be 
added to the group. An Author Box might 
also be made on the same plan.—D. D., from 
Wisconsin. 


Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Discoverers.” 
(For the class in English.) 


One Monday morning I put on the black- 
board the following quotations from Shakes- 
peare, in whom we are all very much interested 
just now, as we have a set of his works in the 
little reference library we are slowly gathering 
together. We have had two entertainments to 
raise a library fund, and have forty-five books 
chosen from your Catalogue. We use these all 
the time, as they are in the line of our class 
work. Shakespeare was earned by our first 
Book Social. 

These quotations remained on the board all 
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the week, and whenever the older pupils had a 
leisure moment or two they worked on them. 
They were allowed to receive help from friends, 
family or neighbors, also, as I was anxious to 
interest the community in such things. 

Each pupil was anxious to be the first to 
discover the exact whereabouts of each quota- 
tion. And as soon as the “‘discoverer’’ was 
successful, his ‘name and the date of the find- 
ing were added below the quotation on the 
board. 

Such a busy set of students as we saw that 
week! We could have used dozens of copies of 
the plays, and those which we had were passed 
from one person to another so that they were 
in constant use both in the day and the even- 
ing, too, as the pupils standing above ninety- 
five per cent for the day were allowed to take 
one play home with them, to get some one 
else’s help, or to pore over that particular play 
all the evening. 

Unless you have tried such a device as this 
you have-no idea of how much knowledge of a 
play is thus absorbed, as one searches 
through it for the quotation. I have found it 
one of the most useful devices for an English 
class that I have ever seen. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Experience is by industry achieved, 
And periected by the swift course of time. 
—Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


Strong reasons make strong actions.—King John. 


Wilt thon draw near the nature of the Gods? 

Draw near them then in being merciful: 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
—Titus Andronicus. 


Our life, exempt from public haunts, 
Finds tongues in trees, books 1n the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

—As You Like It. 


How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
—Merchant of Venice. 


Men prize the thing ungain’d more than it is.— 
—Troilus and Cressda,. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
—Julius Caesar. 


His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mix’d in him, that nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world, ‘‘ This was a man!’’ 
—Julius Caesar. 


Jesters do oft prove prophets.—A7ng Lear. 


The very substance of the ambitious is merely the 
shadow of a dream.—//am/ct. 


They that stand high have many blasts to shake 
them.—Richard I/1/, 


Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
—Othello. 


Smooth runs tiie water where the brook is deep. 
--Henry V1, part 1, 


The purest treasure mortal times afford, 
Is spotless reputation. 
—Richard II, 


What's gone and what’s past help 
Should be past grief. 
—Winter’s Tale. 


Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove, 
—Sonnet CX VI. 


Silence is the perfectest herald of joy: 
I were but little hanny, ifT seurt say how much. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
Pity is the virtue of the law, 


And none but tyrants use it cruelly. 
—Simon of Athens. 


Wisely and slow; they stumble that run fast.— 
Romee and Juliet. 


I will chide no breather in the world but myself ; 
against whom I know most faults.—As You Like it. 


The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 
—Winter’s Tale. 


For never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty teuder it. 
—A Mid-summer Nighi’s Dream. 


You have too much respect upon the world, 
They lose it that do buy it with much care. 
—Merchant of Venice. 


Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful.— 
Measure for Measure. 


Let’s take the instant by the forward top.—All’s 
Well that Ends Well. 


Mercy is above the scepter’d sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 
It is an attribute to God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 
—Merchant of Venice. 


The honour of a maid is her name; and no legacy 
is so rich as honesty.—A//’s Well that Ends Well. 


Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
: —Julius Caesar. 


True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings, 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 
—King Richard I/1. 


A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a_ horse !— 
King Richard [1/1 


The web of our life is of a mingled: yarn, good 
and ill together ; our virtues would be proud if our 
faults whipped them not! and our crimes would 
despair if they were not cherished by our virtues. 
—All’s Well That Ends Well. 


Let never day or night unhallow’d pass 
But still remember what the Lord hath done. 
—King Henry Ill, Part Il. 


Courage mounteth with occasion.—King John, 
Look, thou be true.—7he Tempest. 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us. ' 
—King Lear. 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the earth beneath; it is twice bless’d; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 

Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 
—Merchant of Venice. 


I did not call these ‘* Memory Gem,” and did 
not expect my pupils to learn them all. But 
to my surprise, almost all of the students knew 
the whole thirty-five by the time that they had 
been so carefully searched for and ‘‘discov- 
ered.”” And, best of all, both pupils and 
friends became so interested in Shakespeare 
that we had several ‘‘readings’’ at the school 
house and some of the farm houses that winter, 
and became familiar with some of the best 
plays. 

Our only drawback is, that there are not 
enough copies of any play to ‘*go round,” 
and the few we have must be passed from one 
reader to another—which loses time and in- 
terest. 

So I am hoping, fellow teachers, to earn one 
or more copies by the delightfuliy helpful 
**Certificate’’ plan. Therefore I pass on this 
**Hint”’ to you, and perhaps you will “‘go and 
do likewise.”’—Tesaner, New Hampsiire. 


Fun for the Spelling Classes. 


When the grade for these classes has not 
fallen below ninty-five for the week, we have 
our reward on Friday afternoon in the shape 
of a little fun over the freaks in the spelling 
line. E. g., one week I gave my pupils a 
**jingle’’ you often see in the funny columns. 


‘“‘Tf an S and an I and an O anda U, 

With an X at the end, spell Su; 

And an E and a Y and au E spell I, 

Pray what is a speller to do? 

Then, if also an S and an I anda G 

And an H, E, D, spell cide, 

There’s nothing much left tor a speller to do 
But to go and commit sioux eye sighed.’’ 


With this little rhyme us a basis the pur 
‘“*made up’? the most wonderful words you 
ever saw. Each one wrote on a slip of paper 
a remarkable combination of letters, signed 
his name on the other side of the slip, and 
passed it to me. When the inventing time was 
a we made these spelling slips into a game. 
ach pupil drew slips in turn, and tried to 
guess what the letters really spelled. 

Using eigh for a, (as in neigh), ough for u, 
(asin through), we invented most puzzling 
words. Instead of o we used oe (toe); ow, 
(row); ew, (sew); eo, (yeo-man); ou, (soul); 
eau, (beau); owe, (word owe); oh, (as in the 
exclamation); oa, (boat); ough, (as in 
‘though); for we had to prove by examples that 
our spelling was correct, of course. 

We discovered that long o could be denoted 
in twenty-five different ways. I offered a 
star to the pupil who found the most, but no 
one had the whole twenty-five. But the prac- 
tice made them more perfect, for when the 
next week, I told them that z, too, could be 
given in twenty-tive different ways, about half 
the class succeeded in finding all. 

I used to give the pupils Hittle **item hints” 
for the *‘Fun Speller,”’ gs we called the book 
into which we copied the <ueer notes we thus 
found. One of these items, e. g., was: 
**There are thirty-eight elementary sounds and 
over 400 symbols, simple and compound, to 
represent them —400 servants to do the work 
of thirty-eight.”” I read this in a magazine, 
and then both the pupils and I went to work 
to prove it. 

ne writer called our English spelling *‘the 
worst on the planet.’? Max Muller called it 
*‘a national misfortune.’? One great writer 
declares it is *‘a labyrinth, a chaos, an absurd- 
ity.”’ But we have found a great deal of fun 
in it, and have enjoyed going away down to 
the roots, digging them up to find why our 
word grew in such a queer way. We have put 
these reasons, too, into our ‘Fun Spellers,”’ 
and the result is a very interesting and amus- 
ing little booklet. Try this plan, and you 
will be surprised to find out how much fun 
there is in it, and how much you learn by it. 
—Teacher, New Hampshire. 





Trouble from Coffee 


People Beginning to Learn about the Drug 


**Coffee treated me so badly that I want to 
tell people about it, and if you can use my 
letter, I will be glad. 

**I am 45 years old and have drank coffee 
all my life. I have felt bad for years and did 
not know what ailed me. Sometimes I would 
have to press my hand against my heart, I 
would be in such pain and Y got so I could 
hardly do my work. My head would feel 
heavy and dizzy, and many a time I got so 
blind I just had to drop down or else I would 
have fallen. 

**I felt bad all over. My feet would swell 
and hurt me. A friend of mine asked me to 
try Postuni and stop drinking coffee. I tried 
the Postum, but it was some days wv... > I got 


hold of the right way to make it. My heart 
disease and dropsy disappeared and I got 
entirely well. 

“There is much in making it. It ‘as to be 


boiled longer than ordinary coffee, but when I 
got it made good, it was fine, and now i 
wouldn’t have coffee in my house at all. I 
am sure that Postum saved my life, and I am 
now perfectly well. I send you the names of 
about twenty people that have been helped by 
leaving off coffee and using Postum Food 
Coffee.”’ 

It’s worth while to read *“*The Road to 
Wellville”’ in pkgs. 
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Thanksgiving Exercise 
By Jane A. Stewart. 


1.—Selection, ‘‘ Praise God,’’ by Edward Everett 
Hale. : 


(To be wtriten on blackboard and sung by school 
to the tune of the Doxology or recited in concert.) 


Praise God for wheat, so white and sweet, of which 
to make our bread! 

Praise God for yeltow corn with which his waiting 
world is fed! ; 

Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl He gave to 
man for food! 

Praise God for every cre-‘ure which he made and 
called it good! 

Praise God for winter’s store of ice! 
for summer’s heat! 

Praise God for fruit tree bearing seed ; ‘‘to you it ig 
for meat!’’ 

Praise God for all the bounty by which the world 
is fed! 

Praise God, His children all, to whom He gives 
their daily bread! 


Praise God 


2.—Early Thanksgivings,’’ by Seven Girls. 

First—Among the first settlers who composed the 
Popham colony, and located on the banks of the 
Kennebec, a Thanksgiving day was observed in 
August, 1607. Before that, the records tell us, an 
English minister held a service of Thanksgiving 
on the coast of Newfoundland, in 1578. 

Second—During October, 1621, in the little settle- 
meni of Plymouth, Mass., just founded in New 
England, was held the famous Thanksgiving cel- 
ebration which we regard as the first Thanksgiving 
in America. We usuaily date the observance from 
that great event. The early colonists were so grate- 
ful for their preservation from cold and hunger, 
and for the friendliness of the Indians, that they 
decided to spend several days in a festival of 
rejoicing. 

Third —They made great preparations for that first 
Thanksgiving. It lasted a week. There was a 
religious service each morning, followed by outdoor 
sports, drills, etc. They hada feast each day. The 
Indians were invited to the festivities, and about 
ninety warriors were present with their famous 
sachem, Massasoit. The indians were entertained 


and feasted for three days. The biggest feast was 
on the last day, Saturday, when the celebration 
came to a close with rejoicing and praise. 

Fourth—Two years later, there was a prolonged 
drought which threatened the entire destruction 
of the crops on which the Plymouth colonists 
depended for their subsistence. A day of fasting 
and prayer had been appointed,—the first on record 
in America. On the very day selected, however, 
the long-desired rains descended, and saved the 
crops which later produced a rich harvest. It was 
then that the colonists celebrated their second 
Thanksgiving, by public services. 

Fifth—A similar happy exchange of a fast for a 
feast occurred in February, 1631. A vessel which 
was epxected to bring provisions was long over due 
and the people were in danger of starvation. When 
all hope had fled, just before the day appointed 
for fasting and prayer, the ship came in, laden with 
supplies which the Governor distributed to the 
rejoicing people. 

Sixtin—Other colonies beside those in New Eng- 
land celebrated Thanksgiving. As early as March 
22, 1623, the colonists in Virginia celebrated a 
public Thanksgiving for deliverance from the 
Indians. About twenty years after the settlement 
ef New Amsterdam by the Dutch, Governor Kieft 
proclaimed a day of thanksgiving on account of a 
victory over the savages. In 1655, Gov. Peter Stuy- 
vesant appointed a day of thanksgiving uvon the 
occasion of the annexation of the Swedish territory 
to the Dutch dominions of America. 

Seventl—There were occasional thanksgivings in 
the several colonies during the years preceding the 
revolutionary period. In the Plymouth colony, 
toward the latter part of tlie seventeenth century, 
the form of-their recommendation would indicate 
that Thanksigving had even then become an annual 
cusom. There were more than twenty Thanks- 
giving days observed between 1431 and 1684 in 
Massachusetts. These were appointed at different 
seasons of the year and for speciai reasons, 
particularly for the arrival of ships with new 
colonists and with provisions ; for preservation from 


THE POPCORN MAN. 





for wars averted and for victories 
As the colonies became more settled, 


pestilence ; 
achieved. 

the Thanksgivings were more generally held, as 
they are now, for the harvest in the late autumn or 


early winter. During the Revolution, Thanks- 
giving blossomed froma local celebration into a 
fixed national observance for all the people. 


3.-—Recitation for a Boy, ‘‘The Corn Song, by 
John G. Whittier. 


4.—‘‘About the Turkey,’’ by a Boy. 


The turkey, like the Indian, isa native of the 
North American continent. Its habitation in this 
country originally extended as far north as Canada, 
and as far south as Yucatan and Vera Cruz, In 
Central America, the turkeys look very different 
from ours. They are gay as peacocks, with hand- 
some dresses of beautiful plumage. 

The original name of the turkey was that given to 
it by the Native Cherokee Indians who called our 
Thanksgiving fowl, ‘‘Oocoocoo,’* the sounds which 
turkeys occasionally utter when sunning themselves. 
But the early hunters, hearing most frequently 
their cry of fright and alarm, thought their note 
was ‘‘ Turk, turk, turk’’ and ‘‘turkey’’ it is to this 
day. ; 

The turkey has been known for at least four 
hundred years. The early Spanish explorers were 
so delighted with the American fowl that they took 
large numbers of the big, strange bird back to 
Spain with them. They also used the turkey’s 
feathers to ornament their clothing. 


5.—Recitation for a Boy, ‘‘A Plea for the Day,’’ 
by Silas Xavier Floyd. 
Oh, it’s good to be a-livin 
W’en Thanksgiving’s ’bout to come, 
An ol’ mammiy’s in de kitchen 
Jes’ a-mekin’ dishes hum! 
See dat tu’key in de cupboard, 
An dem pies all in a row, 
An’ dem cakes wid all deir icin’— 
Why dey looks lak’ dey was snow! 


Uncle Eph’s done wash‘d de winders, 
An’ li’l’ Topsy’s scrubbed de flo’ ; 

Mammy’s sent me once fur cidah, 
But she ’lows vue wants some mo’ ; 
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An’ she ’lows she wants a possum, 
An’ she'll have one—I’1] be boun’— 
’Cause it won’t be no Thanksgiving 
’Dout a ’possum’s somewhar roun’, 

Yo’ kin have yo’ Merry Christmas, 
An’ yo’ Fo’th day uv July, 

An’ dat sad, sad day what teks us 
Whar de Union so ‘jers lie; 

But I’s one dat’s hyeah to tell yo’ 
Ef I had a right to speak, 

We'd jes’ celerbrate i hanksgivin’ 
Mos’ nigh evah othah week. 


6.—Exercise for Five Boys, ‘‘Thanksgiving as a 
National Holiday.’’ 

First—The old custom was that Thanksgiving day 
should be appointed by the Governors of the several 
states. These usually selected the same day—the 
fourth Thursday in November. As the country 
grew, the custom of Thanksgiving spread to all 
sections. During the war of the Revolution, 
Thanksgiving was regularly observed. In those 
gloomy days, when it seems as if there could have 
been little to be thankful for, the Continental Con- 
gress issued an annual Thanksgiving proclamation, 
from 1775 to 1782 inclusive, at various times of the 
year. 

Second—When the seat of government was 
located in New York, President Washington, by 
special request of Congress, by proclamation of 
October 3, 1789, set apart November 20 following, 
as a day of thanksgiving and prayer by the people 
‘*for the many and signal favors of Almighty God, 
especially by affording them an opportunity to 
peaceably establish a form of Government.’’ A 
second Thanksgiving proclamation was issued by 
President Washington in January 1795, appointing 
Thursday February 19 as a day to thank God for 
our exemption from foreign war and for the 
internal peace of the nation by the suppression of 
insurrection which in several of the states threaten- 
ed to overthrow the government. 

Third—Washington’s example was followed by 
successive Presidents from time to time. A nation- 
al Thanksgiving was observed on Wednesday, May 
9, 1798 by proclamation of President John Adams. 
There was no national Thanksgiviny on record after 
that until the second Thursday of April, 1814, when 
public rejoicing was recommended by President 
Madison for the glad tidings of peace and the close 
of the war of 1812. Forty-eight years passed 
before another national Thanksgiving was pro- 
claimed. 

Fourth—Although Thanksgiving had been reg- 
ularly observed as a harvest festival in many parts 
of the nation, it was not until the close of the 
Civil War, in 1865, that the observance became a 
fixed one on the National calendar. Abranam 
Lincoln was thie first President to issue a Thanks- 
giving proclamation for two consecutive years. 
The most notable Thanksgivings our country ever 
held were those of April Io and August 6, 1862, 
when President Lincoln called the people to return 
thanks to God tor victories. A general thanks- 
giving in November, 1862, was widely observed in 
camp, hopsital, church and home, special feasts 
and entertaining diversions being provided. 

Fifth—The last Thursday in November was ob- 
served in 1863 and in 1864. In 1865, Thanksgiving 
was held on December 7, by proclamation of Presi- 
dent Johnson. Butin 1866, the last Thursday in 
November was again selected. Since then there 
has been no change of date and no omission 
in observing the season of Thanksgiving. With 
the return of peace, there were revived the hospit- 
able customs, the idea of family reunions, of 
religious service and of patriotic preaching. By act 
of Congress on June 28, 1870, Thanksgiving became 
a legal holiday inall the states of the Union. 


7.—Selection, by a Girl, ‘‘ Thanksgiving.’’ 


The circling year brings round once more 
The stated day of prayer and praise, 
And at the bidding of our chief 
In thanks to God our hearts we raise. 
Beneath their load our orchards bend, 
Our bursting garners feed the earth; 
Boundless the riches of our mines, 
High hope sits down on every hearth. 


As all beside with dronght is parched, 
But dew on Gideon’s Reece was found, 
So peace on us doth dove-like brood 
While elsewhere war’s fierce cries resound. 
For all the blessings of the year 
This nation offers up to thee, 
Thou bounteous giver of all good, 
The grateful homage of the free. 


God of the Pilgrim Fathers be 

The God of their succeeding race 
Shower blessings on this favored land 

From out Thy boundless sto1es of grace. 
Let gratitude swell every breast, 

And rise like incense sweet to heaven, 
To him that guides our nation’s course 

Be blessings, honor, glory given. 


8.—Game. 


(After the formal Thanksgiving program, the 
teacher may like to introduce one or two games. 
The following suggestions are for simple Thanks- 
giving amusements. The first, ‘‘The Vegetable 
Race,’’ is a variation of the old « Potato Race.’’) 

Five similar rows of different vegetables are 
placed upon the two end rows of desks. At the 
end of each line is a basket. The vegetables may 
be beet, sweet potato, carrot, turnip, onion, etc. 
Two pupils, contestants, start at a signal to carry 
each vegetable separately in a big spoon down the 
aisle to the basket. The one who gets them all in 
the basket first is the winner. He is then entitled 
to play a second round with a new competitor, and 
the game continues until all who desire to enter 
have played, the winner in each test playing until 
defeated. The victor may be presented with the 
baskets of vegetables; or a large turnip or beet 
hollowed out and filled with candies may be the 
reward. 

Another game is the Chrysanthemum game. A 
large paper Chrysanthemum is made eacli petal 
having the name of a flower written on it, the let- 
ters being transposed and mixed as much as pos- 
sible. Each child pulls a petal, studies and re- 
arranges the letters correctly to form the name. If 
any fail, the anagram may be written on the black- 
board for all to guess. 


A Merry Thanksgiving 
A Child’s Play 
By Nelle Spangler-Mustaine 


Song—(Air—'‘My Bonnie’’ etc.) 


The beautiful summer is oyer, 
Old Jack Frost is with us again— 
He touches the fields with his scepter, 
And winter is o’er field and plain. 


Once more, once more, 

Once more, old Jack Frost is here, is here! 
Once more, Once more, 

Once more, old Jack Frost is here! 


(Enter Jack Frost. The dress of Jack Frost may 
be of white sheet wadding sprinkled with silver 
dust.) 


Jack Frost— 


I am Jack Frost; of your friends the best, 
And I'll make you happy in a trice. 

You provide the skates—I will do the rest— 
I now promise you the best of ice: 

When the feast is over—when the story’s done, 
When you're ready for an hour of play 

Jack Frost will be waiting, ready for the fun— 
You shall liave a grand Thanksgiving Day! 


Children—(Sing toair ‘‘ Merrily We Roll Along’’) 


Merrily we’ll glide along, 

Glide along! glide along! 

Merrily we’ll glide along! 
O’er the ice and snow! 


Good old Jack Frost ; 
Good old Jack Frost, 
Good old Jack Frost— 
We’re glad to see you now! 


(Repeat ‘‘ Merrily,’’ etc.) 
(Enter Jack O’Lanterns: boys carrying pumpkin 
Jack’s.) 
Jack O’Lanterns— 
We are Jack O’Lanterns with our faces bright— 
Come to guide and help you on your way ; 
We will light you onward through the darkest 


night— 
You will find us ever ready to obey; 


When the fun is over, and our bright light dies-- 
When it’s time for us to fade away ; 

We will then provide the best of pumpkiu-piés— 
To crown the feast on dear Thanksgiving Day! 


Children—(Air—‘‘ Marching Thro’ Georgia.’’) , 


Thank you for your kindness Jack—your light we 
greatly prize— 
’Tho we often shiver at the bigness of your eyes, 
But we soon forget that when you're made up into 
s- 
And we are eating you together, 
Hurrah, Hurrah, for our Thanksgiving Day! 
Hurrah, Hurrah, we’ll drive dull care away ! 
Happy then we'll dance and sing with hearts so 
light and gay, 
When we are eating vou together! 


(Enter alittle Puritan maiden, wearing a gray 
dress, white kerchief and cap.) 


Puritan Maiden— 


I am gray little, prim little Puritan, 

My name is Patience Deliverance Ann}; 

I have never worn a gay little gown— 

My home is in quaint old Provincetown. 

My forefathers landed on Plymouth rock— 
Yes, I come from good old colonial stock, 

*T was these same forefathers, sturdy and gray, 
Who gave to us our Thanksgiving Day. 


(One of the singers, stepping forward and taking 
the hand of the Puritan maiden, recites:—) 


The Singer— 


Welcome, Patience Deliverance Ann— 

You dear little, prim little Puritan ; 

We are glad you came from Provincetown, 
In your dear little, gray little, sober gown— 
Now stay with us and sing and play— 

And help make merry this happy day. 


Children—(Form circle, including Jack Frost 
Jack O’ Lanterns and Puritan maiden, all circling 
around and singing to air ‘‘ Lightly Row. ”)y— 


Little maid, pretty maid, 

Come with us be not afraid, 

Bright and gay, bright and gay, 
Are we all today! 

Now we bid you welcome here, 

Come with us without a fear. 

Welconie here, welcome iiere, 
On Thanksgiving Day! 


(Enter Indian boy, wearing a blanket, and 
feathers in his hair.) 


Indian Boy— 


My grandsire was a chieftain 
Whose rule was wise and strong— 
He gave the Pilgrims friendship— 
Nor e'er did them a wrong, 
I’ve come to join your circle 
I hope that” I may stay, 
As my people did in Plymouth 
On that first Thanksgiving Day. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 
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persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
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dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 
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Children—(Sing to air—‘‘ Lightly Row.’’) 


Little boy, Indian boy, 

Welcome here to share our joy— 

Bright and gay, brigitt and gay 
Are we all today! 

Now we bid you welcome here, 

Come with us without a fear. 

Welcome here, welcome here 
On Thanksgiving Day. 


Classified Recitations 
Selected by Annie Stevens Perkins 


Thanksgiving—Harvest 


The Song of the Sower—Bryant. Intermediate. 
True thanksgiving expresses itself in the form of 
plans for future beneficence. 

November--Bryant. Grammar. 

A Boy’s Tiranksgiving—Z. Cocke. Pritary. 

‘‘Te Deum Laudamus’’— Sangster. Grammar. 
There are two poems of the same title by Mrs. 
Sangster. The one recommended for schoolroom 
use is to be found in ‘‘ Lyrics of Hearth and Home.’’ 

Evensong. A Thanksgiving Day Poem. Sang- 
ster. Grammar. 

A Homestead Rally—Sangster. Grammar. 

Thanksgiving—Sangster. Grammar. 

In the Old Home—Sangster. Grammar. 

Common Mercies—Sangster. Intermediate. 

A Thanksgiving—Larcom. Grammar. 

To Autumn—Jolin Keats. Grammar. 

The Huskers—Whittier. Granimar. 

When the Frost is on the Pumpkin—James 
Whitcomb Riley. Intermediate. 

The Corn Song—Whittier Intermediate. 

The Pumpkin—Whittier. Grammar. 

The Ploughman—Holmes. Grammar. 

Thanksgiving Day—Lydia M. Child. Primary. 

Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather’s house we go. 
Autumn—Sonnet by Longfellow. Grammar. 


The Husking—Whittier. Grammar. In Mabel 
Martin. 
Bryant Day 
Bryant on his Birthday— Whittier. 
Bryant’s Seventieth Birthday, (Nov. 1864.}— 


Holmes. 
On Board the ’76. 
Birthday, )—Lowell. 
Chant. For the Bryant Festival, Nov. 5, 1864.— 
Bayard Taylor. 


(Written for Mr. Bryant’s 


For Grammar Pupils 
Ethical—Elocutionary Work 


Thanatopsis—Bryant. 

Longing for Home—Jean Ingelow. In Songs of 
Seven. 

The Splendor Falls on Castle Walls—Tennyson. 
Froin The Princess, 3. 

Sweet and Low—Tennyson. The Princess, 2. 

Selections from Elegy in a Country Churchyard— 
Thomas Grey. 

Voice of the Second Spirit—Byron. In Manfred 
and the Seven Spirits. 

Selections from Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage— 
Byron. 

Rome, Canto 4. Stanzas 78, 79. 

The Ccliseum. Canto 4. Stanzas 193-145. 

Lake of Geneva. Canto 3. Stanzas 
(Calm.) Stanzas 92-96. (Storm.) 

Venice. Cantc 4. Stanzas 1-4. 

My Psalm—Whittier. 

Recessional--Kipling. 

The Bells—Edgar Ailen Poe. 

The Raven—Edgar Allen Poe. 

Hymn Before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni— 
S. T. Coleridge. 

Boot and Saddle—Browning. 

The Builders—Longfellow. 

Seein’ Things at Night—Field. 

Allen-a-dale—Sir Walter Scott. 

The Bonnets of Dundee—Sir Walter Scott. 

Lochinvar—Sir Walter Scott. 

A Greyport Legend—Bret Harte. 

My Own Shall Come to Me—John Burroughs~ 


85-87. 


Similar Selections for Primary Pupils: 


The Duel—Field. 

An Ancient Table—Z. Cocke. 

The Alphabet Ball—Z. Cocke. 

Five Little Sisters—Z. Cocke. 

Ten Little Servants—Z. Cocke. 

If I Were a Sunbeain—Z. Cocke. 

A Short Sermon—A. Cary. 

Don’t Give Up—Phoebe Cary. 

Keep a Stiff Upper Lip—Phoebe Cary. 
Marjorie’s Almanac-—-T. B. Aldrich. 
Little Sunbeam—Laura E. Richards. 
October’s Bright Blue Weather.—Heijen Hunt. 
November—Alice Cary. 


The Day is Done—Longfellow. Children like to 
recite this in concert at night. 

They Dtdn’t Think—P. Cary. Required in many 
Schools. 

Suppose—P. Cary. 

Discontent—Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Daffy-Down-Dilly—Miss Warner. 

Sunbeams—Emile Poulsson. 

Suppose—A. Cary. 


For Grammar and Intermediate Pupils 
(Each of these recitations contains a story.) 


The Norman Boy—Wordsworth. 

Grace Darling—Wordsworth. 

Herve Riel—Robert Browning. 

Charge of the Light Brigade—Tennyson. 

Sir Galalad—Tennyson. 

Winstanley—Jean Ingelow. 

Persephone—Jean Ingelow. 

High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire—Ingelow. 

Incident of the French Camp—-Browning. 

Vision of Belshazzar. 

How They Brought the Good News From Ghent 
to Aix—Browning. 

The Shipwreck—Lord Byron. 
Canto 2; stanzas 49-53. 

Destruction of Sennacherib—Byron. 

Waterloo—Childe Harold, Canto 3; stanzas 21-30. 

Barbara Frietchie—Whittier. 

Maud Muller—Whittier. 


In Don Juan, 


Conductor Bradley—Whittier. 

The Three Bells—Whittier. 

The Gift of Tritemius—Whittier. 

Bingen on the Rhine—Mrs. E. C, Norton. 
John Burns of Gettysburg—Bret Harte. 
The Inchcape Rock—Robert Southey. 
Sheridan’s Ride—Thomas Buchanan Read. 
Belshazzar—Barry Cornwall. 

The Singing Leaves—Lowell. 

The Prairie on Fire—P. Cary. 

The Beleagured City—Longfellow. 

The Burial of the Minnisink—Longfellow. 
The Wreck of the Hesperus—Longfellow. 


A Thankful Girl 
By Edith Palmer Putnam - 


Don’t you wonder that I’m thankful for 
On this Thanksgiving Day? 

If you won’t laugh, I'll tell you, 
For there’s lots that I could say! 


I’ve reason to be thankful, 
You’ll think so, too, I guess; 

I fell down stairs last night, and tore 
This big hole in my dress! 


I skinned my knee, and broke my goll, 
And oh! I bumped my head; 

And so you’d better just believe 
I’m thankful I’m not dead! 
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On Approval 


Or any other article you 

iam... May select from 
& our large new 
eCatalog, 
illustrating all 
® the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressing 


Our immense business, the larg- 
est of its kind in the world, en- 

ables us to buy and sell at big 
money“saving prices. These 
h switches are extra short stem, 
) made of splendid quality se- 
lectet human hair, and to 

match any ordinary shade. 
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Prompt attention, thorough 
workmanship and low price: 
have built up for us a great nat- 
ional trade in wigs by mail. Our 
wig-makers are the best in 
America, and we guarantee satis- 
faction. Any color, any length hair, 
either parted or pompadour, very un- 
usual values, from $6.50 to $60.00, 


Send sample of your hair and describe article 
you want. We will send it prepaid on ap- 
proval. If you find it perfectly satisfactory and 
a bargain, remit the amount. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a little more 






expensive. Write for estimate. 

nee, Hair Book Free 

for it Every woman should 

to-day P have this book. It tells 
how to preserve the 
natural beauty of 


the har—how to re- 
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At Grandma’s 
By Nellie R. Cameron 


I was waiting for dinner, the time seemed so slow 
That I glanced into grandmamma's pantry, you 


know. 


And oh, what a beautiful sight did I spy— 
A long golden row of her best pumpkin pie, 


Another of mince and such nice little tarts 
With tiny white cakes in scalloped tin hearts. 


‘There was cranberry jelly all quivering red— 
And light puffy loaves of white and brown bread. 


And crispy brown douglinuts all twisted in curls 
With flaky seed cookies for small bays and girls. 


And—well I have almost forgotten the rest, 


But I’m thinking by this time you surely have 


guessed 


For small boys like I am, the best place to stay 


Is at Grandmamma’s house, on a Thanksgiving day. 


The Indian’s Story 
By Nellie R. Cameron 


(Recitation for a boy dressed and painted as an 


Indian.) 


I am a noble Indian, 
I lived long years ago, 
And I recall one winter 
Of icy cold and snow. 


A queer canoe came sailing 
Into our rock bound bay, 

And a band of pilgrims landing 
Knelt on our sands to pray. 


Each stranger was a pale face 
In somber garments clad, 
His step both slow and stately 
His manner grave and sad. 


The gentle pale-faced strangers, 
Ah, little did they know 

How to meet that bitter winter 
With its storm and cold and snow. 


Little they knew of fishing, 
Or how to hunt for prey. - 
And want and cold and hunger 
Pursued them day by day. 


I was a famous hunter, 

Could slay the noblest game ; 
I wax a skillful fisher 

Well worthy of the name. 


As brother meets with brother, 
I met them heart to heart. 

I came with kindly greeting, 
I taught each cunning art. 


In spring I taught them planting, 
When summer days were o'er 
Great Spirit blessed their harvest, 

They reaped abundant store. 


They spread a feast of bounties, 
I sat with them as guest ; 

We worshipped the Great Spirit 
Who all their fields had blessed. 


That was the first Thanksgiving. 
Now many years have fled, 

That little band of pilgrims 
Are numbered with the dead. 


But you, their brave descendants, 
Still keep Thanksgiving day, 

Still meet for joyous feasting 
And in gratitude to pray. 


Remember then, the Indian 
Who gave the hepling hand 

To rescue fom starvation ‘ 
That little pilgrim band. 


The Wish That Jeffy Wished. 
By Annie H. Donnel. 


Now what do you think that Jeffy wished 
On a Turkey-bone Thanksgiving day? 

He brought it to me. ° 

‘*Le’s wish,’’ said he. 
**You pull an’ 1 pull—that is the way.’’ 


I pulled and he pulled, one at each end, 

As wishers have wished since turkeys were made. 
There came a snap! the deed was done, 
And Jeffy’s piece was the longer one! 

‘*O goody, hooray, it’s my wish!’’ he said. 


And what do you think that boy had wished, 
One at each end, as wishers do? 

It seems queer, I know, 

But he told me so— A 
Jeffy had wished that his wish would come true! 


—Youth’s Companion. 
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Little Dog Tray 
Walter P. Neff 


When at the close of a wearisome day, 
Homeward. disheartened you moodily stray, 
What would you take for your little dog Tray, 
Take for the wag of his tail? 
Sitting alone at the old picket gate, 
Little dog Tray will impatiently wait, 
Watching; no matter if early or late. 
Slow is the wag of his tail. 


Look ! See him start as a form comes in view! 

What has the dog with that vision to do? 

How does be tell that he knows it is you? 
Just by the wag of his tail. 


Oh, the wild glee in his rythmical song, 

Sung in the motion that sweeps him along! 

Is it a love that he bears for the throng? 
Judge by the wag of his tail. 


Swift as the wind, he has run to your side, 

Eager, and happy to show you his pride; 

Bounding aloft; then ahead, as your guide, 
Merrily wagging his tail. 

No one may know why he loves you so well, 

Nor if your voice or your face weave the spell. 

But that he loves you, his actions will tell, 
Such as the wag of his tail. 


Loves you and shares in your hunger and thirst, 

Riches and poverty ; lauded or cursed, 

Always the same, for the best or the worst, 
Proved by the wag of his tail. 


Love such as his will abide to the end. 

Do what you will, distant ways you may wend: 

Hardships and knocks but insure him your friend, 
Shown by the wag of his tail. 


Curse him—he lies at your feet to adore! 

Strike him—he Joves you the same as before! 

Violent blows—snap your finger! Once more 
There is the wag of the tail. 


Watchful, he sits at your side in repose ; 

Loyal, before you he stealthily goes, 

Eager to champion your cause with your foes, 
Told by the wag of his tail. 


Friendship may fadeand earth’s love m y grow cold, 
Chains such as these oft are flimsiest mold. 
Love of the dog for his master will hold 

Long as the wag of his tail. 


Not as a peer, neither cringing like slave, 

One solen:n boon, as the last he may crave, 

Little dog Tray sits and moans on your grave. 
Sad is the wag of his tail! 


When at the close of a wearisome day 
Homeward, disheartened, you moodily stray, 
What wouid you take for your little dog Tray? 
Take for the wag of his tail? 
—Kansas Citv Journal. 


Take Them Out 
Or Feed Them Food They Can Study On 


When a student begins to break down from 
lack of the right kind of food, there are only 
two things to do; either take him out of school 
or feed him properly on food that will rebuild 
the brain and nerve cells. That food is Grape- 
Nuts. 

A boy writes from Jamestown, N. Y., 
saying: “‘A short time ago I got into a bad 
condition from overstudy, but Mother having 
heard about Grape-Nuts food began to feed 
me on it. It satisfied my hunger better than 
any other food, and the results were marvelous. 
I got fleshy like a good fellow. My usual 
morning headaches disappeared, and I found 
I could study for a long period without feeling 
the effects of it. 

**My face was pale and thin, but is now 
round and has considerable color. After | 
had been using Grape-Nuts for about two 
months I felt like a new boy altogether. | 
have gained greatly in strength as well as 
flesh, and it is a pleasure to study now that | 
am not bothered with my head. I passed all 
of my examinations with a reasonably good 

reentage, extra good in some of them, and 
it is Grape-Nuts that has saved me from 4 
year’s delay in entering college. 

‘Father and mother have both been im- 
proved by the use of Grape-Nuts. Mother 
was troubled with sleepless nights, and got 
very thin, and looked careworn. She has 
gained her normal strength and looks, and 
sleeps well nights.”’ ‘*There’s a Reason.” 


Read **The Road to Wellville’’ in pkgs. 
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Hor Clbristmas Gifts R Whe Perry Pictures 


We want EVERY man or woman, and especially EVERY SCHOOL TEACHER who sees this picture to send for our beautiful catalogue TO-DAY 


The catalogue alone is worth to you ten times its price: twotwo-cent stamps..We will add this picture 
(out larger) FREE if you request it, and mention Normal Instructor — before November 15th, 1907. 





Reproductions of the World’s Greatest Paintings. 
Awarded Four Gold Medals. For Christmas Gifts. 


As aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography, Picture 
Study, etc., they are of great value. 
Pilgrims. With them teach the Christmas Story. Use them for gifts at 


Christmas. 





ONE CENT EACH F°87 


The ONE-CENT SIZE are 5%x8, about twice the size of this Suzanne Huygens. 
Catalogues. Send 4 cents in stamps TO-DAY for our illustrated catalogue of 1000 miniature illustra- 
tions, two pictures and a Bird Picture in three colors, and select for Christmas gifts NOW. 


DON’T WAIT until our Holiday rush is on. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR 
25 Art Subjects, or 
25 Madonnas, or 
25 On Life of Christ, or 
25 For Children, or 
$1.00 For the Four Sets. 


SEND 50 CENTS FOR 
50 Art Subjects, or 
25 New York Edition (7x9), or 
to Extra Size (10x12), or 
25 Bird Pictures in Colors. 





Send for Catalogue TO-DAY and order NOW 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, 


Use them in teaching about the 


WENTY-FIVE OR MORE 
ASSORTED AS DESIRED 


SEND $1.00 FOR 


Christmas Art Set of-10o pictures, 
no two alike,all in Boston edition. 
The booklet ‘‘Madonnas’’ 
choice gift book. 
An album, $1.25, with 200 pic- 
tures, $2.00, makes a unique gift. 


MALDEN MASS. 


isa 
25 cents. 
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In the Land of Let’s Pretend 
William Frederick Dix 


In the Land of Let’s Pretend, © 

Ah! what magic hours we spend [ 
Boy and I are knights of old, 

Clad in armor of bright gold, 

Or he a hunter after prey, 

And I a bear, or wolf, gaunt, gray, 
And with a fearful roar! We twain, 
Another day, fight foes in Spain, 
Ah! what magic hours we spend 

In the Land of Let’s Pretend! 


In the Land of Let’s Pretend, 

Boy and I great journeys wend ; 

A row of chairs becomes a train, — 
The lounge, a ship or Spanish main, 
The rug, an island where we two 

Are Crusoed,—till the story’s through. 
Guns, horses, armies, what a store 
Springs up upon the nursery floor! 
Boy and I great journeys wend 

In the Land of Let’s Pretend. 


In the Land of Let’s Pretend, 

We have battles without end. 

I the Dragon am, and Boy, 

Brave St. George, his sword, no toy, 
But a ‘‘blade’’ that glitters bright, 
Always for ‘‘the true and right?’ 

The wicked bandits always yield, — 
When Boy waves his sword and shield 
In those batties without end, 

In the Land of Let’s Pretend. 


In the Land of Let’s Pretend 
Al! what magic hours we spend! 
The witchery of elfiand falls 
Upon those modest nursery walls. 
Rosy childhood’s fairy spell 
Holds his soul,—and mine as well. 
Who fares the further, Boy or I, 
In day-dream quests, ‘‘to do or die?”’ 
Ah me! what wondrous hours we spend 
In the Land of Let’s Pretend! 

— The Delineator. 


You Will Be What You Will 
Be 


“You will be what you will to be; 
Let failure find its false content 
In that poor word ‘enviroument’ ; 
€ spirit scorns it and is free. 


“It masters time, it conquers space, 
It cows that boastful trickster, Chance, 
And bids the tyrant, Circumstance 
Uncrown and fill a servant’s place. 





‘*The human will, that force unseen, 
The offspring of a deathless soul 
Can hew the way to any goal, 

Though walls of granite intervene. 


‘*The river, seeking for the sea, 
Confronts the dam and precipice, 
Yet knows it cannot fail or miss— 

You will be what you will to be.’’ 

—Anon. in Happy Hours. 


The Drawback 


Henry Waldorf Francis 


‘*Life is short!’’ Oh, well, what of it? 
Every one admits that’s true; 

But what troubles most at present 
Is the fact that wer’e short, too! 


‘*Life is loving!’’ There’s no question 
It’s the lover’s coo that thrills: 

But the trouble is with cooing 
Always there is linked the bills! 


‘*There’s the rub!’’ as William puts it. 
And it’s always been that way; 

With the coming of the Pay Day 
Also comes the day to pay! 


‘*Every cloud has silver lining,’’ 
So the poets all declare ; 

But what good’s the silver to you 
When it’s all so far up there? 


‘*Know thyself!’’ That is one secret 
Of success—no doubt of that; 
But that’s easy next to knowing 
Where it is that you are at! 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


_ Pretty is as Pretty Does 
By Marie Grove 


Once a pillow, old and jaded, 

All its one-time beauty faded, 

Lay upon acouch. Its neighbor 
Was a cushion, fresh and fair. 

One of silk and one of leather, 
Neighbors near they lived together, 
But ’twas seen that one must labor 
While the other idled there. 


One wore such a dainty cover, 

Gay with flowers ’broidered over, 
Fingers deft had lately dressed her, 
And to all ’twas very plain 

She was there to be admired 

And no one however tired 

Ever ventured to molest hex. 

Is it strange that she was vain? 


But her neighbor, shorn of beauty, 
Never dreamed of aught but duty. 





Cheerfully she nestled under 

Meany an aching, throbbing head; 
Eased the back of poor old grandma, 
Made a good footrest for grandpa, 
Ora bed for puss—no wonder 

That her bloom had long since fled. 


But her neighbor, proud and haughty, 
Said to her one day, ‘‘ You ought a 
Decent gown obtain. I mention 
This, although ’tis very clear 

You have lost ail ciaim to beauty, 
Yet I think it is your duty 

To bestow some slight attention 

For my sake on what you wear. 


‘*Any ong in my position 

Would be shamed by your condition. 
This is really my dominion, 

Why vour’e here I cannot see. 

Such a gown! No one would wear it 
Any place but in a garret, 

And it’s there in my opinion 

That you really ouglit to be.’’ 


And the poor old pillow weakly 

Gasped for breath and murmured meekly, 
‘*Since my presence is so hateful 

I will lie wpon the floor.’’ 

And ‘twas there the baby found her 
Where with all her toys around her, 
Tired of play, she laid her grateful 
Head with sunny curls run o’er. 


And as bahy thus lay sleeping, 

Through the pillow’s frame went creep- 
ing 

Such ecstatic thrills of pleasure 

She forgot her griet and pain. 

Thought she, ‘‘Why should I be sighing 

When there’s all around me lying 

Happiness beyond all measure 

That mere beauty could not gain. 


‘*Not for worlds of admiration 

Would I give the sweet elation 

Of an hour like this with baby 

Cheeks soft pressed against my own. 
And I know whate’er o’ertake me, 
That this thought will not forsake me— 
Scorned and hated though I may be, 
I’ve not lived for self alone.’’ 


And as thus she lay and pondered, 
Her proud neighbor idly wondered 
That so worn and plain a creature 
Happy seemed without a cause. 
She had yet to learn that only 
They with ugly souls are lonely— 
Could she read this tale ‘twould teach 
her, 
‘*Pretty is as pretty does.’’ 
—The Delineator. 





Fairy Boats 
Charlotte Williams Hazlewood 


The fairies are sailing their evening boats 
In the beautiful moonlit sky; 

And many a fairy onward floats 
As the soft little clouds go by. 


No flutter of sail on the silent main 
Or sound of the dip of an oar, 

Though fairies may sail again and again, 
As they often have sailed of yore. 


Whither go they in their boats of cloud 
In the shimmering moonlight’s glow, 
Wrapped in the mists that so closely 

shroud, 
Who of us mortals may know? 
— Selected. 


The’ Game 


By Arthur Guiterman 


Lads of the paddle, the rod and the gun, 
Boys of the ball-ground, the track and 
the court, 
Turn from youth’s victories, joyously 
won! 
Here is a promise of gailanter sport. 


Life is a game, and the world is the field. 
Study the rules;—all may enter that 


dare. 
Train, till your will and your sinews are 
steeled. 
Play to your utmost, but always ‘‘ play 
fair.’’ 


Fight for the ground that is yours, every 
ell, ; 
Fair to your foeman and faithful 
frien1, 
He is the victor who plays the game 
well; 
He that wins foully has lostin the end. 


to 


Blame not the judges, but, silent and 
strong, 
Take the decision whatever it be. 
Justice, unfailing, will triumph o’er 
wrong; 
Nauyglht shall be hid from the Great 
Referee. 


Fearlessly, baoyantly, strip for the game. 
Odds wili but strengthen you; laugh 
back despair. 
Be the prize learning, or power or fame, 
Strive for it boldly,—and always ‘‘play 
fair.’’ 
~Youth’s Companion. 
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BAKER’S 
COCOA 


FIRST in Years! 
# FIRST in Honors! 


FIRST on the 
Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 





48 ramtanuea 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


{Established 1780] 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 























“ALDINE” 
Style 824 
One of the 


Have You Had 


A Kerr Skirt ‘ 












great 

number 

Made to Your Own Measure? ee 
If you have, you are one of my regular illus: 
customers; if you have not, I want to f/f trated 


show you just how much real Skirt sat- in my 
isfaction you can get through my meth- free 
ods of man-tailoring expressly to your Bok 


individual measu 


The Skirt I Will Make for You 


At $4.00 


will be a regular $7 value, other at, 
values in proportion up to $16. 

I am a practical skirt tailor; and have devoted my whole life 
to the study of skirt making, and how to make the very best 
skirt in the world at each price. I want to send vou and every 
reader of this magazine my large and begatiful Style Book, fifty 
samples of new fabrics and easy measurement blanks. Send a 

ostal for it—no cost. 

ou Run No Risk: I pay express charges on skirts; I 


guarantee unconditionally the per- 
fect-fit, faultiess tailoring and high quality of every skirt I send 
out. “A new skirt or your money back if you are not satisfied.” 


FRANK J. KERR, The Skirt Tailor, 


122 So. 11th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
NO BRANCHES MAIL ORDERS ONLY 
Reference: Coneolidation National Bank, Philadelphia. 
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Leather 
FOR ART WORK 


Our selection of Russian Calf, Ooze Calf and Ooze Sheep 
is the largest and most artistic assortment for art work. 
Solddirect from factory to you at 


Lowest Prices 


Leather for carving, tooling, engraving, painting, etc., 
for magazine covers, card cases, bill folders, table covers, 
shopping bags, dress trimmings, etc. It is impossible to 
find a higher grade of leather elsewhere. We will send you 


Free Samples 


Write at once for descriptive price list. 


M. B. WILLCOX, 21 1-2 Spruce St., NEW YORK. 


Oldest Fancy Leather House in America. 
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ANAS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 


home, np matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems: Boyd's Syllabic System is easy to learn 
—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy, 
Sure. No ruled Jines—no positions— no shading as in other 
systems. No long list of word signs to confuse. Only nine 
characters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at your absolute command. ‘ : 

he best system for stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and railroad men. . Lawyers, ministers. 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems. Our 
graduates hold high grade positions everywhere. Send today 
for booklet, testimonials, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 














TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 

® Course by mail while teaching. 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR’ 


Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 
For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a'success, 

How I secure prompt attendance, 

How Linterest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard, 

Our most interesting a Day Progra:n, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short, for our space is limited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be 1epresented. Every teacher whose manuscript is 
accepted for this department will receive.an order certificate and a catalogue 
of unusually attractive books suitable for the home or school library, from 
which a selection may be made amounting to the value of the manuscript, 
which will be indicated on the order certificate. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the following points: 
Keep letter to club members and private letter to the President entirely separ- 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 8'44x 5%. Write plainly and con- 


cisely on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 © 


inches long. 

Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation are 
correct. Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right 
hand corner of the first page and yourtrue name and adress, for the presi- 
dent’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how 
you wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, New 


York City. 
Club Motto for November. 


‘*T’ll help you and you help me, 
And then what a helping world there’ll be!’’ 
—Lucy Wheelock. 
poet us use this for our motto year in and year out, though we 
will still have, also, a special motto for the month.—PRESIDENT. ] 


Club Poem for November. 


Dear World, looking down from the highest of heights that my feet 


can attain, 

I see not the smoke of your cities, the dust of yotr highway and 
plain ; 

Over all your dull moors and morasses a veil the blue atmosphere 
folds, 

And you might be made wholly of mountains for aught that my 
vision holds. 

Dear World, I look down. and am grateful that so we all some- 
times may stand 

Above our own everyday level, and know that our nature is grand 

In its possible glory of climbing; in the hilltops that beckon and 
bend 

So close over every mortal he scarcely can choose but ascend. 


President’s Letter for November. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

What a big, big circle of us there’ll be to sit down to our Club 
Thanksgiving table this month! 

‘rhe menu is varied, and abundant, and our ‘‘cooks’’ have con- 
tributed to it from near and from far. So we’ll have a real feast of 
good things, you see. I wish I had a snapshot of you all, taken 
on Thanksgiving Day.” What a composite picture that would be! 
But suppose we try the next best thing. Will each of you write 
a very short description of your Thanksgiving? Describe the 
weather, the region, and what you do then. It will he so inter- 
esting to skip from the warm picnic celebration of some semi- 
tropical schoo! to the snowy, blowy, sleigh-riding of the ex- 
treme Northwest school, for instance. 

You see, it will be a charming little travel club experience, and 
a good Geography lesson. Two or three pages (of the size des- 
cribed in our heading), will be sufficient. You can send ‘‘ De- 
vices,’’ etc., also, but include this, please, too. A numberof little 
descriptions such as A. B. T. sends from Mexico would be just 
the thing tor your Geography class to use. I should like to have 
one from every State, Territory, Island, or foreign country where 
a teacher who ‘‘ might, could would or should be’’ a Club Member, 
is working. : 

And that reminds me of some of the many questions I’m asked 
every month. 

‘*What must I do to become a member of the Club?’’ 

Ans. Write a letter to the Club, as you see other teachers are 
doing, and we count that as your initiation. 

‘*What is the fee?’’ 

Ans. Nothing. This is the Help-One-Another Club, and every- 
thing is free to all. Our motto is Lucy Wheelock’s couplet, **I’ll 
help you and you help me. And then what a helping world 
there'll be!’’ 

Now, isn’t that an ideal Club, where the one object is to help 
everybody? The H. O. A. is not a money-making scheme, an ex- 
clusive Society, or a ‘‘fad;’’ it’s just a jolly, earnest, enthusiastic 
band of teachers, holding monthly meetings in the pages of the 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

And just think! You’re paid for attending these delightful 
meetings. You receive an order certificate for your letter, and so 
have a grand chance to earn books for. your school or your own 
library. 

One member has earned gift books in this way to use as prizes 
in her school. She is a little country school teacher with a salary 
so small she was puzzled to know how in the world she could 
stretch it enough to cover the expense of buying books for her 
rewards. 

‘*Oh, tsa ¢ our Club just the very ‘best ever?’ ’’ she writes, en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘I’ve gotten books for all my best pupils, now, 
and I'm going to write out some more plans for Club letters and 
try to get more books. The other scholars are trying so liard in 
class-work and deportment now that by the end of this term I'll 
need more rewards. I’dso like to thank the originator of this 
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iT} 1 
att bit ota coor oe skin 
e o} complexion troubles, roteeting t! 
---before it is roughened and chapped toe bite * 


ad , 
Mennen 8 Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
P as wellas heals; if used daily it keeps th clear 
and Smooth. For ehapping and chafing coe — 
nothing half so good as Mennen’s. After bath- 
ing and after shaving it is delightful. 
Put up in non-refillable boxes—the “box 
that lox”—for your protection. If Mennen’s 
face is on the cover it's gennine and a 
guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. Suld everywhere, or by mail 25 
- cents. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum 
Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 

















overnment Positions 


More than 30,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better than ever. Thousands 
we prepared have been appointed. Establish- 
ed 1893. Originators of Civil Service coach- 
ing by mail. No political influence needed. 
Full particulars free concerning positions, 
salaries, examinations (held soon in every 











state), sample questions, etc. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
44-70 Second National Bank Blig., Washington, D, C. 
v} i) (0 Al) LAWYERS, ILLUSTRATORS 
CARTOONISTS, DRUGGISTS 
Ad-Writers, Story-Writers 
A WEEK Draftsmen, Journalists 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers 
IF YOU All make big money; so ean you, We teach you how 
by mail, 101 Courses, Quickest aud cheapest plan. We 
get graduates positions. Assist students financially, 
Write now for details and free book; tells everything, 
W ANT IT NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
29 North Penn. St., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
wE, STORY WRITERS 
We read, criticize, revise, and typewrite stories, novels, plays, and 
book MSS; we sell them on commission or tell you where to sell them. 
WWeteach STORY-WRITING and JOURNALISM 
Endoved by leading daily, weekly, and monthly publications throughout 
the United States and Canada. Send for free booklet ‘‘Writing for 
Profit’; tells how and gives the proof. THORNTON WEST, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief. Established 1895. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely ona know- 
mer » ledge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(Zilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband She ud Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 

Knowledge a Mether Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept.P, Philadelphia, Pa. 






















ADOCTOR “Tiere 
$3000 to $5000 A YEAR 


TEACH YOU BY 

In six months you can ing Mechane 
py—an elevating and ly paid profe::ion 
~ for men women. More comprehensive than 
Osteopathy. Endorsed by physicians, A 1a 
cinating study,easy to learn and equal to college 
course — we gcomuntes success —an ordinaly 
education and our course of instruction fits you 
for a professional life. Authorized dip!omas 
uates. Work ae, interesting. 
Vast opportunities for social and financial 
betterment. Special terms now. Write todey 

for prospectus—free. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 

Depte 934, 120-122 Rardolph St., Chicas? 
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n. It’s beena real boon to me, and 
must prove so to many a small-salaried 
country teacher. Long live our Ciub!’’ 

Now write the very best letter you 

sibly can, and so make a start ona 
School Library. Get all your older 

pils to work on thinking up helpful 
Br ices, Often these have very good 
jdeas. Atid they will enjoy the working 
for their Library. 

Then see if you can’t have a little 
etitertaltitwent with songs, recitations, 
calisthenics, and Special Day programs 
every two weeks or at least Otice a month. 
Even if you only charge five of ten 
cents, it will soon count up, and by and 
hy you can senda nice long order for 
those Owen Co.’s books for your School 
Library, and the children will feel a real 
ownership in it, because they have 
eattied it. : 

The next stbject we’ll chat about is 
County Fairs, or State Fairs. Will all 
who sent work, art, industrial, class- 
work, or garden products—to a Fair this 
year tell about it? Tell just what you 
sent, how you prepared it, whether you 
won a prize,—how you spent your prize 
money. etc. 

I wanted to have a wee chat with each 
oe who- contributed this month, but 
there is fot room for it, I'm sorry to say 
—only for a word of two. 

Miss Olivereau brings us a delightful 
little device for the wee folks. Shie 
must call again, with more devices, for 
itis not possible to have too many, when 
they are so good. And you know that 
this is the very thing our Club is for—to 
stimulate the teachers all over the world 
toshare every good idea or device they 
have found or used, with their fellow- 
workers. 

So remember our Club Motto, the 
little couplet that we keep for our 
‘steady’? and oh! what a helping Club 
we ll be! 

Cordially your friend, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President. 


Letters From Club Members. 


The Birds in the Cages. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Do you have trouble with the ‘‘little 
words’’ in the lower grades? I did, till 
Ibeyan having daily drills on them. I 
have the troublesome words on _ large 
cards, with which we play a little game. 
The words are ‘‘birds’’? which I let fly 
one at a time, from their ‘‘cage’’—a box. 
The children are always eager to catch 
the birds—that is, give the words— 
before the birds fly away. There has 
been a great improvement in their reading, 
since this plan has been in operation. 

To teach the alphabet to my _first- 
graders, who knew all the letters at 
sight from their work in word-building, 
Iused this plan: instead of counting 
when we do our simple gymnastics we 
say the alphabet in unison. To avoid 
having this grow monotonous I fre- 
quently play a simple march to accom- 
pany the gymnastics instead of using the 
alphabet. 

LoviIsE OLIVEREAU, Wyoming. 


From Mexico. 

One morning we were told that there 
were many Mexicans arriving at the 
station, and building their homes there, 
a they expected to stay and work at the 
ew railroad. 

I had never seen a real Mexican home 
built, so we decided to go over to 
Ameria Station to watch them. This 
station is situated about midway between 
Manzanillo and Colima. 

On the way over, my sister told me 
that when the peons move from one place 
to another, their ¢rumks are quickly 
packed! Usually they have only their 
Strapes or blankets, petates or mats, and 
metates or stones to take along. Each 
member of the family usually wears all 
the clothing he possesses: if he hap- 
Pets to have two suits he is, indeed, 
fortunate. Each has a blanket and he 
May also have a mat made of braided 

lisks or coarse grass. These mats are 
Spread upon the ground or hard bed, 
then wrapping himself in his blanket 

€ sleeps as well or better than you 
Upon a good spring bed. Every family 
Must have ametate or the stones, which 
ar needed to crash the corn for the 
brtillas, The larger stone is often 


“ighteen inches long and a foot wide, 
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one is about as large as a brick, but the 
stone is more rounded, and with this the 
Mexican women rub the corn, which has 
been placed upon the larger stone, until 
it is very fine. 

When we reached the station, many 
men were building their homes, The 
only tool used was a machete. Machetes 
are knives about as large as our corn 
knives. Forked posts were cut with 
them. Holes were then dug in the 
ground, and into these the posts were 
placed with the forked ends up. From 
one fork to another cross pieces were 
laid, then across the other way a few 
tore. The roof and sides were after- 
wards finished with coquito or cocoanut 
leaves. 

Beds and tables are made much in the 
same way. Forked posts, of course, 
much shorter than those used for the 
house, are cut ; cross-pieces are laid, upon 
these others are placed very near to- 


gether, a mat placed upon them and the 
bed is complete. The table is square, or 
nearly so. Upon and between the sticks 
forming the top of the table, is placed 
mrd or adobe, and, in that way they 
have a hard smooth top. Stones are laid 
in one corner, forming a little fireplace, 
where the »exicans fry their beans or 
bake their tortillas. Beans and tortillas 
are their most common foods. 

One man had driven four stakes into 
the ground, two of which were higher 
than the others. These four stakes were 
the foundation for the metate, the 
higher ones being in front. 

Many hcuses were begun and finished 
that day. No nails were needed; in fact 
they manage without them in many 
places. One day in Colina, my attention 
was called to some scaffolding about a 
large building. No nails had been used, 
but everything was tied with ropes. 





The peons like to build their homes 
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under Jarge trees. The trees help to 
keep the home dry during the rainy 
season, ahd during both dry and rainy 
seasons shelter from the hot sun. 

Many of the women were busy making 
tortiilas. They took the corn, which 
had been soaking in liine water, and 
rubbed it between the stones. until 
smooth. After it was smooth, a bit was 
patted between tiie hands until a thin 
cake four or five inches in diameter was 
formed. These cakes were then baked 
upon tlie coals or upon a tin placed over 
thecoals. If toasted, as our Justina pre- 
pares them, we eat tortillas with a 
relish, but these looked soggy. We 
walked home across the bridge, thankful 
that we weren’t peons, although they 
seem perfectly contented.—A. B. 1 


An Envelope Collection. 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 





There are many little inexpensive 





& Doctor of Divinity, now Editor of a 
well-known Religious paper, has written 
regarding the controversy between Col- 
lier’s Weekly and the Religious Press of 
the Country and others, including our- 
selves. Also regarding suits for libel 
brought by Collier’s against us for com- 
meuting upon its methods, 

These are his sentiments, with some 
very emphatic words left out. 

‘The Religiovs Press owes you a debt 
of gratitude for your courage in showing 
up Collier’s Weekly as the ‘‘Yell-Oh 
Man.’’ Would you care to use the in- 
closed article on the ‘‘Boo Hoo Baby”’ 
as the ‘‘ Yell-Oh Man’s’’ successor?’’ 

‘*A contemporary remarks that Collier’s 
has finally run against a solid hickory 
‘*Post’’ and been damaged inits own 
estimaticn to the tune of $750,000.00.’ 

‘‘Hete is a publication which has, in 
utmost. disregard of the facts, spread 
broadcast damaging statements about the 
Religious Press and others and has suff- 
ered those false statements to go uncon- 
tradicted, until, not satisfied after find- 
ing the Religious Press too quiet, and 
peaceful, to resent the insults it makes 
the mistake of wandering intoa fresh 
field and butts its rattled head against 
this Post and all the World laughs. Even 
Christians smile, as the Post suddenly 
turns and gives it back a dose of its own 
medicine.’’ 

‘‘It isa mistake to say all the World 

laughs. No cheery laugh comes from 
Collier’s, but it cries and boo hoos like 
a spanked baby and warts $750,000.00 to 
soothe its tender, lacerated feelings.’’ 
’ “Thank Heaven it has at last struck a 
man with ‘‘ back bone’’ enough to calla 
spade a ‘‘spade’’ and who believes in 
telling the whole truth without fear or 
favor.”’ 

Perhaps Collier’s with its ‘‘ utmost dis- 
regard for the facts,’? may say no such 
letter exists. Nevertheless it is on file 
in our office and is only one of a mass of 
letters and other data, newspaper com- 
ments, etc., denouncing the ‘‘yellow’’ 
methods of Collier’s. This volume is 
soO»large that a man could not well go 
through it under half a day’s steady work. 
The letters come from various parts of 
America. 

Usually a private controversy is not in- 
teresting to the public, but this is a pub- 
lic controversy. 

Collier’s has been using the ‘‘yellow’’ 
methods to attract attention to itself, but, 
jumping in the air, cracking heels to- 
gether and yelling ‘‘Look at me’’ 
wouldn’t suffice, so it started out ona 
‘*Holier Than Thou’ attack on the Re- 
ligious Press and on medicines. 

We leave it tothe public now, as we 
did when we first resented Collier’s at- 
tacks, to say whether, ina craving for 
sensation and circulation, its attacks do 
not amount to a systematic mercenary 
hounding. We likewise leave it to the 





The smaller 
so 


though the sizes vary.- 





public to say whether Collier’s, by its 





own policy and methods, has not made it- 
self more ridiculous than any commert 
of ours could make it. 

Does Collier's expect to regain any 
self-inflicted loss of prestige by demon- 
strating through suits for damaves, that 
it can be more artful in evading lirbility 
for libels than the humble but resentful 
victims of its defamation, or doesit hope 
by starting a campaign of libel suits to 
silence the popular indignation, reproach 
and resentment which it has aroused. 

Collier’s can not dodge this public con- 
troversy by private law suits. It can not 
postpone the public judgment against it. 
That great jury, the Public, will hardly 
blame us for not waiting until we get a 
petit jury in a court room, before de- 
nouncing this prodigal detractor of insti- 
tutions founded and fostered either by 
individuals or by the public, itself. 

No announcements during our entire 
business career were ever made claiming 
‘‘medicinal effects’? for either Postum 
or Grape-Nuts. Medicinal effects are re- 
sults obtained from the use of medicines. 

Thousands of visitors go through our 
entire works each month and see for 
themselves that Grape-Nuts contains ab- 
solutely nothing but wheat, barley and a 
little salt; Postum absolutely nothing 
but wheat and about ten per cent of New 
Orleans molasses. The art of preparing 
these simple elements in a scientific 


manner to obtain the best food value and ; 


flavor, required some work and experi- 
ence to acquire. 

Now, when any publication goes far 
enough out of its way to attack us be- 
cause our advertising is ‘‘medical,’’ it 
simply offers a remarkable exhibition of 
ignorance or worse. 

We doclaim physiological or bodily re- 
sults of favorable character following the 
adoption of our suggestions regarding tlie 
discontinuance of coffee and foods which 
may not be keeping the individual in 
good health. We have no advice to offer 
the perfectly healthful person. His or 
her health is evidence in itself that the 
beverages and foods used exactly fit that 
person. Therefore, why change? 

But to the man or woman who is ail- 
ing, we have something to say asa re- 
sult of an unusually wide experience in 
food and the result of proper feeding. 

In the palpably ignorant attack on us 
in Collier’s, appeared this statement, — 
‘One widely circulated paragraph labors 
to induce the impression that Grape- 
Nuts will obviate the necessity of an 
operation in appendicitis. This is lying 
and potentially deadly lying.” 

In reply to this exhibition of——well let 
the reader name it, the Postum Co., says: 

Let it be understood that appendicitis 
results from long continued disturbance 
in the intestines, caused primarily by 
undigested starchy food, such as white 
bread, potatoes, rice, partly cooked cere- 
als and such. 

Starchy food is not digested in the. 





~~ 


, “BOO-HOO” 


Shouts a Spanked 


Baby 


upper stomach but passes on into the 
doudenum, or lower stomach and intes- 
tines, where, in a healthy individual, 
the transtormation of the starch intoa 
form of sugar is completed and then the 
food absorbed by the blood. 


But if the powers of digestion are 
weakened, a part of the starchy food will 
lie in the warmth and moisture of the 
body and decay, generating gases and 
irritating the mucous surfaces until under 
such conditions the whole lower part of 
the alimentary canal, including the colon 
and the appendix, becomes involved. 
Disease sets up and at times takes the 
form known as appendicitis. 


When the symptoms of the trouble 
make their appearance, would it not be 
good, practical, common sense, to dis- 
continue the starchy food which is caus- 
ing the trouble and take a food in which 
the starch has been transformed into a 
form of sugar in the process of manu- 
facture? 

This is identically the same form of 
sugar found in the human body after 
starch has been perfectly digested. 

Now, human food is made up very 
largely of starch and is required by the 
body for energy and warmth. Naturally, 
therefore, its use should be continued, if 
possible, and for the reasons given above 
it is made possible in the manufacture 
of Grape-Nuts. 

In connection with this change of food 
to bring relief from pliysical disturbances, 
we have suggested washing out the in- 
testines to get rid of the immediate cause 
of the disturbance, 

Naturally, there are cases where the 
disease has lain dormant and the abuse 
continued too long, until apparently only 
the knife will avail. But it isa well- 
established factamong the best physicians 
who are acquainted with the details above 
recited, that preventative measures are 
far and away the best. 

Are we to be condemned for suggesting 
a way to prevent disease by following 
natural methods and for perfecting a food 
that contains no ‘‘medicine’’ and pro- 
duces no ‘‘ medicinal efiects’’ bat which 
has guided literally thousands of per-ons 
from sickness to health? We have re- 
ceived during the years past upwards of 
25,000 letters from people who have been 
either helped or made entirely well ly 
following our suggestions, and they are 
simple. 

If coffee disagrees and causes any of 
the ailments common to some coffee us- 
ers quit it and take on Postum. 

If white bread, potatoes, rice and other 
starch foods make trouble, quit and use 
Grape-Nuts food which is largely predi- 
gested and will digest, nourish and 
strengthen, when other forms of food do 
not. its’ just plain old common sense. 


‘*There's a Reason’’ for Postum and 
Grape-Nuts. 





Postum Cereal Co., Lid. 
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In Your Own Home 


WONDERFUL offer to every lover of music, 
whether a beginner or an advanced player. 
Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you 
desire) for elther Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, or Mandolin will be 
given free to make our home study courses for 
these instruments known in your locality. You 
will get one lesson weekly, and your only expense 
during thetime you take the lessons will be the cost 
of postage and the music you use, which is small. 
Write atonce. It will mean much to you to get our 
free booklet. It will place you under noobligation 
whatever if you never writeagain. You and your 
friends should know of this work. Hundreds of 
our pupils write: “Wish I had known of your 
school before.” ‘Have learned more in one term 
in my home with your weekly lessons than in three 
terms with private teachers, and at a great deal 
less expense.” “Everything is so thorough and 
complete.” “The lessonsare marvels of simplicity, 
and my 11-year old boy has not had the least trouble 
to learn.” One minister writes: “As each suc- 
ceeding lesson comes I am more and more fully 
persuaded I made no mistake in becoming your 
pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have 
thousands of pupils from eight years of age to 
seventy. Don’t say you cannot learn musictill you 
send for our free booklet and tuition offer. It will 
be sent by return mail, free. Address 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIO, 
Box23, 225 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 

Please send FREE TUITION offer, and further infor- 
mation, as I wish to learn to play the instrument before 
which I have marked X. 
Violin 
CGuiter 








Cornet 
Voice Culture 


Mandolin 
Banjo 
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Map of the World 


25 Cents 


VALUABLE reference map in full colors, on 

heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on 
rollers, edges bound in cloth. Shows our 
island Possessions, Pacific Ocean Cables, RaiJ- 
way Lines and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far Kast. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 

















Chicago & North-Western Railway 
of All 


SCHOOL BOOKS Publishers 


and Dictionaries Al WHOLESALE PRICES 


Teacher's Helps, Keys, Translations, Song ks, 
Maps, Globes, Blackboards, Recitation Books. PLAYS 








Complete Catalog FREE 
Hal & McCreary, 


ostpaid upon roeneet. 
WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 
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busy work devices which the rural teacher may provide for her 
first grade pupils. My sugges- tions are by no means original, 
but I am sure all can be used. On my desk, I have a box fitted 
with envelopes of as many different sizes, shapes and colors as 
possible to find. in each envelope I have some work. On the 
outside I write the subject, and give the work with little instruction. 

1. Pictures from canned goods, tomatoes, peaches, salmon, etc; 
colored flowers from catalogs and seed envelopes. Children cut 
out, mount, trace around, and color their drawings, or mount on 
larger cardboard and sew. : 

2. Flowers from wall paper, cut out, mount to form covers for 
blotting books. Make number cards, mounting to form combina- 
tions. 

3. Straight line drawings, boxes, chairs, tables, letters, may be 
copied with shoe pegs or tooth picks, (In box on desk.) 

4. Letter cards. 

5. Drawings to be copied—objects studied in reading. Later, 
word also copied. Many drawings may be cut from educational 
magazines. 

6. Cut up pictures. 

7. Colored objects—square, triangle, circle-cut up,—match parts. 

8. Unit for drawing. Make design. 

g. Pressed leaves may be used once or twice. 
and mount. Or cut free-hand and mount. 

iv. Material for paper chains and lanterns. 

11. Material and a for simple paper flower. 

12. Number problems and answers written separately. Match. 

13. Domino cards for number work. 

14. Sentences on outisde of envelope—words inside. 
tences. 

15. Sentences with blanks, fill blanks. 

16. Weaving mats—use wall paper. 

17. Drawings to trace and paper for tracing. 

18. Models and material for paper cutting, also for paper folding. 
Many models found in school magazines. 

19. Cut up stories. 

20. Pictures to study. 

21. Cardboard and pattern for cardboard modelling. 

22. Paper with clear type. Children draw around each ‘‘n,’’ or 
all words beginning with ‘‘a,’’ or containing ‘‘o.’’ Mark keys. 
Draw around all known words. 

23. Copies for writting. 

24. Writing and drawing in pencil. 
crayon. 

25. Writing in colors, or clear type. Children prick. 

Let children make booklets for their work, the shape being suita- 
ble to the month. 

Furnish house, using large sheet ot drawing paper for each room. 
Furniture cut from catalogues. (Good drill in perspective.) 

Color pictures in catalogues and magazines. 

Large alphabet cards. Let children cut letters to form motto for 
schoolroom. ~ 

Corn or shells to be placed in groups for number work. 

Beads to string for number work, or sewed on cards to show com- 
binations. 

Sewing cards, and frames for yarn or raffia weaving, made from 
cardboard. A.Y.L. 

[What a fine envelope collection you have! Am sure every 
teacher wants a duplicate of it. Call again and you will find my 
latch string out !—PRESIDENT. ] 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: — 

I have been a subscriber to Normal Instructor for the past eight 
years. I have been teaching in district schools in this Township 
for the past seven years. During those seven yearsI have had 
many people say that school teachers have easy lives, that they 
have very little todo. But I have an original poem which I read 
to them which helps me convince them that we teachers have a 


work to do.’ 


Trace, color, cut 


Make sen- 


Children trace with colored 


B. A. Wi1Lson, Ohio. 


A Band of Workers 


We’re a band of busy workers, 
Working with all our might; 

Teaching children how to study, 
How to serve their country right. 


We’re a band of earnest workers, 
Busy every passing hour; 

Teaching children noble lessons, 
That will be their richest dower. 


We’re a band of loyal workers, 
Working for our country’s riglit ; 

Training children how to conquer 
By their deeds of truth and might. 


We’re a band of faithful workers, 
Working early, working late; 

Teaching children to become 
Trusty rulers of our statey 














FREE PRIZE OFFER 


Take your pencil now and copy 
this sketch and send it to us today; 
and, if the estimation of our Art Di- 
rectors It is even 40% as good as the 
original, we will mail Free of je 
for Six Months \ 

The Home Educator 

This magazine is fully illustrated 
and contains special information 

rtain to Illustrating, Cartoon- 
ng, etc, It is a magazine devoted to 
Home Study. Thereis positively no 
money consideration connected with 
this free offer. Copy thie picture 
now and send it to us toda 


ye 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Box 664 Scranton, Pa. 




















9 c ‘ is the newest, the 
Seeley’s Question Book peste omy up. 
to-date Pedagogical Question Book on the market. It’s author is 
Levi H. Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy at the Trenton 
(N. J.) State Normal School, and a well known writer on Peda- 
gogical subjects. In addition to Questions and Answers on all the 
ordinary school subjects, Professor Seeley introduces each chapter 
with an article on the methods of studying and teaching the sub- 
ject covered by that chapter. This is a feature contained in no 
other Question Book, and its great value is evident. 

The price of Seeley’s Question Book is $1.00. We will send 
it, postpaid, in connection with subscriptions to our Magazines 
as follows: With Primary Plans, one year $1.52, two years, 
$2.02. With Normal Instructor one year, $1.27, two years 
$1.52. 


November. 1907 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


and new Xmas poems printed on heavy 
coe vege hag 9 and inex. 
pensive Xmas or your pupi 

Sud friends. You will be deligien 
with the sentiment expressed in the 
poems used. (The sizes of these book 
marks 2}4x9and 114x9 inches.) Send 
18 cents for (2) samples, both sizes or 50 
cents for (6) samples—(3) large and (3) 
small showing new ms, Shades, and 
qualityof ribbon. Nothing haseverbeen 
offered the public for so little money 
that so satisfies the cultivated taste of 
the teacher and at the same time pleas. 
ing to the pupil, and one’s friends as 
these Heavy Satin Ribbon Book 
Marks. Special rates to those order. 


* BROWN & BROWN, 
125 Liberty St., Dansville, N. Y. 


OVERNMENT 


m% —- POSITIONS 
41,877 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
: places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired. Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 10 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 


Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 
‘The Law Department isin charge ef Hon. Chas, A, 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
= at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. ; 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 















EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 





HAIR ONg a 
FACE (-% 
AN D ceo 


ARMS | 


INSTANTLY 


COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
| was accidentally spilled on the _ back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named ti.¢ new discovery MODENE. It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results. ly 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as leby 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the wth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the be. or growthon moles,may reauire 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or saga feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrolsis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 
receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your fu,l ad- 
dress written plainly. Postage stamps taken. LOCAL AND GEN- 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Modene Manufacturing Co., Dept. 542 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. Ewery Bottle Guaranteéd, 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 











A WOMAN'S DREAM OF BEAUTY 


may be fully realized by the continued use of 


Carnation Cream 


The purest Complexion Cream and Flesh Food; contains no 
animal fats or ii burn, removes tan 
ociies, pares: blackheads, wrinkles; fill 

places and ma 





1s hollow 
es the skin white and soft as velvet. By 
mail 50 & 75 cents. Sample 1( cents. 


Beacon Light Co., Square Bidg., Buffalo, N, ¥. 











COPIED 25 cents to $1.00: Postals 50 its dozen 
PHOTOS BUTTONS: 2 same face 25¢, Elegant work Gum 
hee (all kinds), Photo Jewelry, Locket 


Ss 
Stamps, Rrooe! 
Your returned. Sample of work 4e, Agents 


Photos. - gen 
Wanted. SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dept. N. L, Station L, BRUOKLYN, N, Y. 


PLALLIELAYS 








Genes of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 
Address SAIV’ FRENCH, 20 W. 22d Street, New York 
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We’re a band of happy workers, 
Busy every passing day; _— 

Helping children to be better, 
Never thinking of our pay. 


We're a band of patient workers, 
Working with a-steady aim; 

Teaching children how to win 
Noble honor, lasting fame. ~ 


We’re a band of sturdy workers, 
With the nation in our power ; 
Ever ready, ever working 
To improve each passing hour. 


We’re a band of thoughtful workers, 

. With a pure and holy thought ; 

That will give your children courage 
When they come here to be taught. 


We’re a band of. steady workers, 
Building characters sublime 

That will live through countless ages, 
Stand the ravages of time. 


We’re a band of skillful workers, 
Scattered all throughout the land ; 

Working for your loving children, 
Leading them to join our band. 


How a School Library Was. Obtained 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The combined efforts of pupils and teacher in a Fifth Grade 
school have resulted in a nice little school library and an attrac- 
tive addition to the schoolroom. The class of last year started out 
to earn the nucleus for a scliool library by selling tickets for lec- 
tures given by Colonel French and succeeded in earning three 
dollars. To this sum, the teacher added two dollars which she ob- 
tained by writing an article for an educational magazine. 

The sum of five dollars thus obtained was given to the Chairman 
of the School Committee with a petition to have it doubled, and 
in this way the sum of ten dollars was realized. With this sum, 
the teacher was given permission to purchase pictures and books 
for a school library, 

At a ‘‘bargain sale’’ she spent two dollars for five pictures in 
pretty oval stained wood frames. The subjects embraced a few 
animal pictures, a few bits of scenery and a picture of Jolin Alden 
and Priscilla in color. With the remaining eight dollars she 
purchased thirty-eight books at twenty-one cents each, from The 
F, A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. They were 
selected from the list of library books they advertise and are all 
that is to be desired, both in type and binding, for school library 
purposes. 

The Superintendent gave twenty books which had been sent to 
him from time to time from different publishing houses and the 
teacher added a number she had on hand, making a total of seventy 
books. The pupils became interested and suggested that they be 

rmitted to earn a book-case by selling the products of The 
farkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Accordingly, they spoke of it to their 
parents who sent in orders by the pupils which amounted to twenty- 
six dollars. 

With this amount, the teacher obtained a handsome bookcase 
and table. Ona small platform inthe front of the room, was 
the teacher’s desk. This was removed to the side front of the 
room, and the platform transformed into ‘‘a thing of beauty and 
ajoy forever’? tothe pupils by placing thereon the well filled 
bookcase, the handsome table, a chair and a pretty fern. One of 
the girls offered to make a jardiniere stand for the fern. Her 
father will make the stand of wood and she will decorate it. An- 

other pupil, a boy, offered to burn designs on little decorations for 
the table, such as picture frames, etc. 


A librarian is appointed each week to give out and keep and re- 


cord the books and the pupils are enthusiastic over their library. 
It has improved the appearance of the room wonderfully and will 
no doubt be productive of marked improvement in reading and 
spelling. Then, too, the boy who has, in this way, presented to 
him the works of such men as Henty and Alger (who understand 
boy nature and itsneeds and cravings) will not be tempted to resort 
to the reading of the trashy yellow covered literature so detri- 
mental to both body and soul. KATHARINE A. HANRAHAN, 

[Am so glad that you have such a nice little library of your 
ownl.-—-PRESIDENT. 


The Presidents in Rhyme 


Here are the Presidents of the United States, 

In the order they come and the dates. 

In seventeen eighty-nine, George Washington lent 
His services for two terms as the first president. ~ 


In seventeen ninety-seven, Adams begun 
The term which succeeded George Washington. 


Then came Thomas Jefferson 
In the year eighteen one. 


The next president in line _ 
' Is Madison, eighteen hundred nine. 


In eighteen seventeen, Monroe 
Was the next to follow. 





In eighteen twenty-five Adams’ son, 
John Quincy, his one term begun. 


In eighteen twenty-nine, Jackson took the chair 
And for two terms stayed tlhiere. 





‘ Send us a photograph 
Photographs Copied. and we ‘atti entorh you 
one dozen copies of it mounted on fine photograph cards 44%4x6 
inches or Pp ap inches (whether a long or broad oval is best 
suited to the picture) for $1.00, These are as fine photographs in 
puiaterial and finish as you get at your photographer's. Other sizes 
at Propestionstely low price. Photographs reproduced on post 
ardsy 50¢ a dozen. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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. illustrating Diamonds, 
ou 











‘Any Article . 


cainitdcaiemaataan 
Solid Gold A86 
659D Sapphire ring, 
14 ount 





A4s Neck chain,18in. 2.50 

A49 Stock p 1 1.00 

m A55 Brooch, baroques 2.26 

708E Ruby eyes. Dia- rooch, pearls, dia- 
mond in mouth 10 K 10,00 mondcentre . 8 
Same in 14. - 12,00 I 1.00 

819 E Signet ring, lily 26c extra. 

10K 8.00 


Brooch, baroque 1.50 
Brooch, crescent {1.00 


Gold Plate 


50 Brooch pearl . $0.35 
Neck chain,15in.  .76 
—_— pearl 

58 Brooch, maple leaf 
Brooch, hearts d 
Brooch, owls~ . 

68 Hat pin e100 
Brooch, crescent 
Brooch, crescent 
Scarf pin, maple 


Stock pin, plain Oo 


Sterling Silver 
Thimble, lily of 
thev ley ° 
poart p n, wishbone .20 
Brooch, red enamel 60 
Hat pin, gilt, blue 
ename —e 60 
Scarf pin, ruby eyes 26 
Diana tea spoon, 
in the famous 
Rogers plate, ea. 
80c; doz. 8.00 
*rhe catalog shows the 


Alb. 


A62 
A638 


A8s4 
A87 


88 


mond. . 
A6s Brooch, heart . 
A7é_Locket,2 pictures 8, 
Monogram 60c extra. 
Av™4 Cuff links, scroll 


60c e 
ellows pin 
A22 Stock pin. 
A2t Stock pin 
A42 Neck 


po 
8s 


Aw7é Handy pin, pearls 1. 
Asi Brooch, pearls . 4. 
A8s2 Masonic pin Pe complete Diana pattern. 


You should have a copy of our beautiful new Ca’ ._ It will be ready tor mailing November first. The book contains 160 pages, 
. Fine Gold and Silver Jewelry, Rings, Watches, Tdilet and Leather Goods, Table Ware, etc, 

You will find our Catalog interesting; you will find our prices low, and the quality is fly guaranteed. Our “Direct from Workshop” 
plan will save you money—it will enable you to buy more and Petter holiday gifts, 

We guarantee safe delivery and we guarantee to please you or to return your money. We have done this for eleven year. .rom 
our former location, Salem, Mass. We have thousands of satisfied customers in every state and territory, 

Send for the Catalog. It tells all about our goods and our way of doing business. Write the note or post card NOW, while you 
have itin mind. Write it before you turn another page of this magazine and be sure of receiving the book. 


Address, Baird-North Go., 915 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
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ea a cake 
Scarf pin, cupid 











ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID 








WITH 


PER WITHOUT $1.75 be sy 


SECTION $1.00 DOOR 
99 


Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur- 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to ‘est a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success, Our sectional bookcases are the 

roduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 
very book section has a non-binding, disappearing gas door and is highly 
finished in Solid Golden Oak, Tops and bases$1.00 each. 
All Goods sold direct from factory only. 
i The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG, CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 24. Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


HAVE YOU PAINS or tHat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN—IMPROVE 
YOUR FOBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAB OUE 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 
DOES NOT CHAFE. iS ADJUSTABLE. 
IS DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 
Linen Me 2.50. 57 —Loom-KnitElas -50. 
a ees Moleskine” 93-50. $57a—Loom-Ranit Tiina $3.58. 
Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 


ir crows Witt} 
YOUR LIBRARY 
§T FITS ANY SPACE 















PEER Beet guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FREE for the asking. 
fe lf ane oe Ail THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Do You Want to 
| HEAR 


the conversation of your friends—inusic 
—singing? Are you “ hard of hearing” 
and denied these pleasures? If you are 
not totally deaf--nor born deaf—your 
hopes may revive, because relief is at 
hand. The Way Ear Drums (which I in- 
vented and protect by patents in the U, 
S., also in foreign countries), gave me 
rfect hearing after 25 years of deafness. 
hey willHelp you. Way Ear Drums 
are entirely different from any other on 
the market. They are invisible, do not 
. hurt, will not collapse in the ear and are 
so sensitive that they catch the faintest sounds. Easily applied. 
Write me today the cause of your deafness, 


Geo. P. Way, 1101 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Superfluous Hair Cure 


A Lady Will Send Free to Any Sufferer 
the Secret Which Cured Her. 


From childhood I was distressed and humiliated by an 
unwelcome growth of hair on my face and arms. I tried 
all the depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and other 
rub-on preparations I ever heard of, only to make it 
worse. For weeks I suffered the electric needle without 
being rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dollars in 
vain, untila friend recommended a simple preparation 
which succeeded where all else failed, in giving me 
permanent relief from all trace of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer to achieve 
the same happy results. Ihave nothing to sell. All I ask 
is a 2c stamp for reply. Address, MRS. CAROLINE 
OSGOOD, 341 E Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 





SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, NOVELTIES, 
Catalogue of 200 Free. 
haveit. Big Catalogue 4 cents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans,Toys, Bat- 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. We undersell all. Want Agents 


If it’s Electric we 











106 The Baldwin, 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined; secluded, 
educative; special employment contract. 
W free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 

THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Write for 


Indianapolis, Ind, 





LADIES WANTE 


ticulars free. 


to learn. Nothing to sell. Par- 
H. M. CO., Box 205, Wheeling, W .Va. 


for professional work at home, 
Twenty dollars weekly. Easy gase, a Booklet on Care of Hair and Scalp and a Box 
PROF. 


the 
edy which he will p: for you. Enclose 2 cent 
AUSTIN. “1553 MCVICKER'S THEATRE BLDG., CHICAOD, LL 





J. a. 






“J. H. Austin, the 80 years’ Bealp Spe 
iologist and sonelve ABSOLUTELY 


Free Hair Food 


TRIAL BOX 
To Prove its Worth 


The ONLY WAY to tell the cause of 
falling hair in men and women is to 
make a MICROSCOPIC EXAMINA. 


EASE is KNOWN the CURE CAN 
PRESO 











Keep Them in Mind 








Our New Series 


of 


Five-Cent Classics 


Beautiful Covers and Illustrations. 


Large, Clear Type 


Each book contains 32 pages of Choice Literature carefully graded. 


be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money. 


A SAMPLE OF MANY SUCH LETTERS 


They should reach every school in the country, if possible. 


**Your Five-Cent Classics are just fine. 
, cHeap literature should find its way to the people.’’—F. P. Wheeler, Member Bd. County 


Such 
School Exrs., Marietta, Ohio. 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded. 


FIRST YEAR 
FARBLIS AND MYTHS— 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Msop’s Fubles—Part I 


» 28 ARsop’s Fables—Part IT 


29 Indian Myths 
140 Kursery Tales 
NATURE— 
1 Little Plant People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
HISTORY 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 


SECOND YEAR 
FABLES AND MYTHS— 
33 Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Ridinghood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE— 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 

FABLES AND MYTHS— ’ 

46 Pursin Boots and Cinderella 

4) Greek Myths 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
NATURE— 
52 Story of Glass 

538 Adventures of a Little Water Drop 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 

4 Story of Washington 

7 Story of Longfellow 

21 Story of the Pilgrims 

54 Story of Columbus 

55 Story of Whittier 

57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
132 Story of Franklin 


a 


Price 5 Cents Each, 60 Cents per Dozen, 


Add two cents percopy for postage on orders for less than five copies. Order by number 


Ten Cent Classics 





64 Child Life in the Colonies—I (New 
Amsterdam) 

65 Child Life in the Colonies—IT 
(Pennsylvania) 

68 Stories of the Revolution—I (Eth- 
an Allen and the Green Mountain 


ys) 
69 Stories of the Revolution—IT 
(Around Philadelphia) 
70 Stories of the Revolution--TIT 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
7l Selections from Hiawatha (For 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
FOURTH YEAR 
NATURE— 
75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 
5 Story of Lincoln 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
83 Story of Printing 


* 84 Story of David Crockett 


5 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors—I (Whitney 
and Fulton) 
7 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
LITERATURE— 
90 Selections from Longfellow—I 
91 Story of Eugene Field 
FIFTH YEAR 
NATURE— 
93 Story of Silk 
9% What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and 
Cocoa) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 
16 Western Pioneers 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
99 Story of Jefferson 
101 Story of Robert E, Lee 
141 Story of Grant 
LITERATURE— 
8 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 


Rn 


Clearly Printed and Beautifully Bound. Edited with Introduction 

and Notes. THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. 

Bound instrong papercovers. Ten Cents each. Add 2c each for postage when less than ten copies are ordered. 
Longiellow’s Evangeline, Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow's Hiawatha. 


World’s Events Publishing Co., 


c } They furnish a variety of Supple- 
mentary Reading of the highest order—Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, the Indus- 
tries, and Literature. They are being rapidly adopted by the best, schoojs everywhere. 
_ With a supply of these booklets in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and a live 
interest in all the gradesassured. A trial order will convince youof their attractiveness and worth. 

Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply, just show copies to your school and you will 


$4.00 per Hundred. 














9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, 

Independence Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, etc.) 
SIXTH YEAR 
GEOGRAPHY— 
114 Great European Cities (London 
and Paris.) 
LITERATURE— 
16 The Snow {mage (Hawthorne) 
It Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 
22 Rab and His Fgiends 
24 Three Golden A pples (Hawthorne) 
25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
thorne) 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis and Other 


Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
121 Selections from Holmes 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


(Browning) 
SEVENTH YEAR 
LITERATURE— 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 


Longfellow) 

14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 

15 Snowbonnd (Whittier) 

20 The Great Stone Face( Hawthorne) 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
124 Selections from Shelley and Keate 
125 Selectionsfrom the hant of 

Venice 
EIGHTH YEAR 

LITERATURE— . 

17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) ~ 

18 Vision of Sir Launfal ( Lowell) 

19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Marinec 

(Coleridge) 

128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Selections from Julius Ceesar 

131 Selections from Macbeth 

142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto I 


Dayton; Ohio. |} 


cluded when desired. 
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In eighteen thirty-seven, 
The president was Van Buren. 


Tyler finished and Harrison begun 
The term that began in eighteen forty-one. 


In eighteen. forty-five James Polk, * ay 
The president’s chair took. ” 


Taylor and Fillmore in eighteen forty-nine 
Were the presidents who next came in line. 


The next one in the presidency “* 
Was Pierce in eighteen fifty-three. 


The fifteenth president was Buchanan; 
’Twas eighteen fifty-seven his term began in. 


The next president was Lincoln 
In eighteen hundred sixty-one. 


After the death of Lincoln, 
In eighteen sixty-five, followed Johnson. 


Grant, who had fought in the war so fine, 
Became president in eighteen sixty-nine. 


In eighteen seventy-seven, Hayes 
Was the president of those days. 


Garfield and Arthur in eighteen eighty-one 
Their one term as president begun. 


In eighteen eighty-five, his name 
Was Cleveland who our president became. 


Another Harrison came in line 
In the year of eighteen eighty-nine. 


Cleveland again in eighteen ninety-three 
Our president was chosen to be. 


The next in eighteen ninety-seven was McKinley 
And a great fav’rite was he. 


But after the death of McKinley 
Roosevelt filled the vacancy. 


And when in nineteen five that term was o’er 
Roosevelt was chosen for ‘one more. 
D. E. D., Wisconsin. 


A Wide-awake Texas School 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— fe 

So many helpful things appear in your letters that I hesitate 
about sending my ideas. But some one may be interested ani 
helped by my telling ‘‘ What I have done to improve my school.” 

When school began the house was dirty and the yard worsé. 
(What country schoolhouse is not, after a six month’s vacation?) 
About the first thing I did was to have a box supper. Each girl 
brought a well-filled, nicely decorated box, the boxes being sold 
to the highest bidder. One box brought $2.50. A cake was voted, 
at ten cents per vote, to the most popular girl. The proceeds of 
the supper were twenty-eight dollars. We at once bought two new 
coal stoves to replace the old wood-burning stoves. A United 
States and World map, a Texas map, and a globe came next. 

The trustees had furnished me with two dozen new erasers 4nd 
one-half gallon of liquid slating. So I went to- work re-slatin 
the blackboards and making troughs for crayon and erasers slo 
the bottom of the boards. Our windows had no curtains, bit! 
bought a fifteen cent can of white paint and soon had a light coat 
over all the south windows and the lower sash of other windows. 
This kept out the glare of the sun and kept the pupils from look- 
ing at every passerby. i 

A merchant, at my request, gave me two empty boxes, which! 
painted white outside, black inside and .placed in each roont. 
These were our ‘‘waste boxes’’ and made quite a difference 
the neatness of our room. The paper thus collected was useful’ it 
starting fires. ae 

We made a bulletin board of four plank twelve inches by fott 
feet. On it we place any news or announcements which would 
interest the school or community. 

We burned the grass from the grounds, and one Friday evening 
we dug dirt and filled up holes and muddy places, For Wasliing- 
ton’s Birthday we prepared a program and invited friends and pat- 
ents to visit us. That morning. in my regular morning talk, | 
asked the pupils if they had ever visited a school and seen some 
one ‘‘show out’’ or act ‘‘smart.’’ Of course some of them had 
and thought such conduct despicable. Then I said, ‘‘Now this 
afternoon, when our parents and friends come in, let’s remembef 
that and not place ourselves where others will think. that way of 


us.’’? A few mornings before, I had read and discussed with them 


a chapter on ‘‘School Manners’’ from ‘‘ Lessons On Manners,’’ by 





The custom of presenting same 
For Your Pupils gift to pupilsat the close of a term 
or on Holiday occasions is growing more common among teachers. 
The wish to do this is, we are sure, in every teacher’s mind. Th 
difficulty in selecting that which will be acceptable and yet withi2 
reasonable limits of cost many times prevents. The time and 
thought necessary to provide for an entire school or room is als 
an item in a busy teacher’s mind. The beautiful School Souvenis 
which are described on page 37 of this issue removes both of th 
difficulties. Tnese Souvenirs are not related in any way to the pr 
dinary gift card. They are prepared for each school and have 
names of all the pupils printed thereon, and are something w 
will be valued and treasured. The teacher’s photograph is jt 
We have furnished these in various form) 
for eleven years, and the list of purchasers is constantly growing. 
Just now we want to call particular attention to our new Thank* 
giving and Christmas designs. They are certainly handsome ones. 
If your school is closing near Thanksgiving or you wish especial 
to mark that day, nothing could be more appropriate ‘than of 
Thanksgiving Souvenir. The same applies to our special Chri 
mas Souvenirs for that day. See page 37. ae: ae 
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J. M. Dewey. The result was almost perfect order. The trustees 
specially complimented us on having such excellent order, remark- 
ing that it was usual tor some pupil to ‘‘show out’’ but they had 
not seen the least indication of it that afternoon. 

We had sent toa flag company whose advertisement we saw in 
the Normal Instructor, and had obtained thirty-six flag buttons. 
These we sold at ten cents each, thus obtaining a 5x8 foot flag. 
This had just reached us, and we thought Washington’s Birthday 
a fitting time to raise it. We had placed-a pole on top of the house 
and by means of a cord running over a spool as a pulley we raised 
itnicely. What a shout and such enthusiasm as greeted it when 
its beautiful folds were caught by the wind and spread to their 
full length! Our entertainment closed with a drill of our ‘‘sol- 
dier-boys,’’—for we had organized a company of eighteen—and the 
giving of a few enthusiastic ‘‘yells’’ for our school, community, 
State and ‘‘Oid Glory."’ 

Pupils, friends, and patrons all seemed well pleased. You ouglit 
to have seen one old soldier-patron who watched our drilling and 
flag-raising with glistening eyes. His hearty hand-shake and 
words of cheer formed one of those things that make us think 
teaching is ‘‘ worth while.’’ 

My efforts to: develop self-reliance have been encouraging. 
Some of my classes agreed to get no help on their lessons, but 
come with their own work or none at all. 

(Mr. Editor, if this gets too long or tiresome just insert a period 
and I’ll take the hint.) 

Some time before Arbor Day I began talking about planting 
trees, and soon the pupils (?) decided that the schoolground 
needed some shade trees. There was nota tree on the ground as 
this is a prairie country. I told them to look around on the 
branches or small streams and pick out one or more young trees, 
then report size, kind, and number to me. Soon we had quite a 
nice list of trees. Then I gave them a talk on how and when to 
transplant a tree, and then allowed them to bring and plant them. 
Thus I gave them some valuable information, awakened their in- 
terest in school decoration, and secured, with out cost, trees suited 
to this peculiar soil and climate. Of course talks on ‘‘how to care 
for a tree’’ followed. 

Early in the school year I sent to the Department of Agriculture 
and obtained about forty copies of their free Farmer’s Bulletins 
on ‘‘ Farm Buildings,’’ ‘‘ Poultry on the Farm,’’ ‘‘ Butchering and 
Curing Meat,’’ ‘‘The Vegetable Garden,’’ ‘‘ Eggs and Their Uses,’’ 
‘Preserves and Jellies,’’ etc. These I sent out by the pupils, each 
one having pasted in it a note asking that it be examined and re- 
turned ae stating that a copy could be obtained free by asking 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington. 

. Do you teachers ever wish for fifty or seventy-five copies of in- 
gitations, report-cards, programs, etc.? I can tell you howto make 
them at a trifling cost and in afew minutes’ time—by using a hec- 
‘ograph or duplicator. Here is a recipe with directions for mak- 
ing and using. 
c MATERIAL REQUIRED. 


are I Bottle Hectograph ink $ .25 
hg I shallow tray or pan (about 8x12 in.) 15 
Bo 4 oz. gelatine 25 
$6. I pint glycerine 25 


bet I pint of water 


By $ .go 

o, Directions for making—Dissolve gelatine in cold water, add 
lycerine and one pint of water, place on fire and let come toa 
@i1. Remove at once and pour in tray to cool, which may take 

@anuch as three or four hours. When cool it should be somewhat 
shifer than real stiff jelly. 


: 


.j@irections for using—With a common pen write, using Hecto- 
graph ink, a clear copy of desired program, letting it dry without 
blptting. Moisten tlhe Hectograph with tepid water and dry with 
anewspaper. Place copy face downward on hectograph, smooth 
and let remain two to five minutes. Then remove it and place 
Hank sheet on the hectograph, smooth down,- remove and you 
will have a perfect copy of your written original. Place on an- 
ther sheet, smooth down, and remove, repeating till the desired 
mumber of copies are obtained. When through, wash the dupli- 
cator or hectograph with a sponge or the bare hand and Juke warm 
water, or lay it aside several liours before using again. 

If this proves acceptable I may come again. I would like to 
hear from other teachers. 
? M. P. CurD. 


sh A Thanksgiving Plan 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
Iam puzzled as to whether my communication should fall under 
the topic, ‘‘Our most interestng Special Day Program,’’ ‘‘How I 


. provided my school with a library,’’ or ‘‘How I succeeded in in- 


ne the parents of my school,'’ as it certainly embraces all 
ree, 
‘The Thanksgiving season is always one of great enjoyment in 
our little school, but this year it has been one of greater enjoy- 
t. A few days before Thanksgiving we sent out our invitations 
‘Hite form of little pumpkins shaped folders, copied from the 
Normal Instructor, the backs of which were painted in pumpkin 
“oor, the fronts containing addresses of persons whose company 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


t Are You Too 


For only 15 minutes a day's .-~~ 
Practice inyourown 
foom upon speci 
exercises that | 
will give you, 
you can 
round, plump, 


























and ‘attractive. Na-— 
ture intended you to ‘ 
be-—why should you not? ; 
The following are extracts from 
the weekly reports of my pupils: 
*‘Just think, Miss Cocroft, I have gained 25 
hs pounds.” 
Before I took up your work, I could not 


eat anything without the greatest distress, 
and now I think I can digest tacks. lam 


so happy. 

“Every exercise and movement has accom- 
plished just what we wanted.” 

“My bust, neck and chest have filled out 
beautifully and I carry myself like an- 
other woman.” 

**You have done more for me than doctors 
have done in 20 years. My constipation 
is entirely relieved and my nerves 
@re'so ee 

I have built up thousands of women— 
why not you? You will be somuch 
more attractive and som 


with c 3 
Bs will ice el an about my 
cannot particular 
case | will tell you so. Seeinioliel 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Ld of wm... May pena $ rape Body — { 
Author of “ acter as Expressed in n” Be. 
——— =} 


SS ——<__ 
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6 ART EDUCATOR © 


A new method of entertaining and 
amusing children, while teaching 
them the art of designing and 
drawing, 

It consists of a transparent cellu- 
loid designer in which are cut 
squares, circles, hearts, diamonds, 
stars, triangles, etc. By tracing these 
figures or parts of them on paper & 
an endless variety of pleasing and (7 
useful designs may be worked ont. 


Entrancing and Fascinating | 


to adults as well as children. It can 
be used to great advantage in em- 


y 2 
¢; 


broidery designing, pyregraphy, 
china painting, decorating, etc. 


A child 11 years old executed 
the border of this advertise- 
ment with the Art Educator. 


Each outfit consists of de- 
signer, pattern designs, pa- 
per and full instructions in 
a nice box. F, 

IK 


By mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
SEND NOW. 


Art Novelty Co. ({ 








Rochester, N. Y. 
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It is now positively 
known that falling 
hair is caused by a 
germ, hence is areg- 
ular germ disease. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer 
promptly stops fall- 
ing hair because it 
destroys the germs 
which produce this 
trouble. It also destroys the dandruff germs, 
and restores the scalp to a healthy condition. 






Formuia: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sul- 








\ 


phur, Tea, Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, 
Perfume. 

Ask your druggist for ‘‘the new kind.”” The kind 
that does not change the color of the hair. 


@ R&. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. B. 
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I Can Reduce Your Flesh 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a dignified manner? 

I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 years 
by a series of simple exercises practiced in the privacy 
of their own rooms and by use of ‘merely a rational |}! 
diet which will not weaken. 

I can reduce and at the came timestrengthen the stom- 
ach, heart and relieve you of such chronic ailments as rheu- 
matism, constipation, wcak nerves and such difficulties 
as depend upon cood circulation, strong nerves, strong muscles, | 

correct breathing. 

You can be as cooda 
figure as any wotacn of 














your acquaiatance—no 
. no medicine, 

“I have reduced 81 pounds 
under your instruction. 
There is not a wrinkle in 
my face and my husband 
says I look like the girl he 
married. You can imagine 
how happy I am.”” 

“You have simply saved my 
life, Miss Cocroft. Iwasa 
nervous wreck when I began 
my work with you.” 

“I have reduced 65 pounds in 
five lessons. I haveonly 10 
more poun reduce to 
reach your goal.”” ae ee 

_ Send 10 cents for iastruce | 
tive booklet; with card for | ~ 

your dressing table, n P 

correct lines of a woman’s 

figure in poise. 

SUSANNA COCROFT 

57 Washington St., Chicago 
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MISS COCROFT AT HER OFSK 


Dept. 30 





NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 
in America, Miss Cocraft needs no further introduction. 








Perfumed Satin Florals. 


LOVE 4 Scénes- 
lOccrormPOSTALS Frisia xitss finminater ® 


American Art Co., est Haven, Conn. 








[J LOFTIS SYSTEM) 


| 


in a cash 


and que lity with 


Buy Your Christmas Gifts on 8 Months’ Time 


Use the Loftis system. It enables you to make beautiful and valuable prese: 
of much money. By giving credit and lowest prices we make 85 or 610 do the work that 
store. YOUR SELECTIONS NOW. Send for a copy of our han: 
and in the privacy of your own home select the articles you desire, and we will send them to your 
home, place of business, or express office, for your inspection. 'f you like them, pay one-fifth om 
delivery, and the balance in 8 equal monthly amounts, We 
every diamond, also the privilege of exchan 
any other article of jewelry from our million dollar stock. 


[ The Old falable, Original Diamond 
an a ouse 
BROS. & GO. Dept. 46, 92 State St., Chicago 










nts without the outlay 
$50 does 





dsome Christmas Catalog, 









6 a si 


gned guarantee of value r 
forfull value at ‘ 


-— time for 
@ take all 
risks and pay all express charges. You 
have nothing to lose and a great deal 
ore sodon’tdelay. WRITE FOR 
CHRISTMAS CATALOG TODAY. 
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; NEVER SLIPS 
nor TEARS 





GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 






ASK YOUR DEALER ror 


AND INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 














CUSHION 


HOSE BUTTON 
SUPPORTER 


LOOK St'iveatoor 
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Brown Your Hair 


“You'd never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.” 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with yourcomb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One 
bottle of Mrs, Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you 
a year Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We 
guarantee satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of 
paper, with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or 
coin) and we will mail you, charges prepeld, atrial package, in 
plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. 
Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 341 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MARCEL WAVER emcees 5 
Make the Marcel Wave at Home 


Send us 35 cts., and we ‘will mail you one of the 
patented waving irons, that produces the popular 
Marcel Wave, Duchess Wave and many others. 
It ~ made of aluminum and will not burn the 
hair. 


DUCHESS NOVELTY CoO., 
Room 50, 240 La Salle St.. Chicage, Ill. 








LAST CHRISTMAS 

a teacher wanted something for her pupils. The 
right sort of a postcard would have met the need 
but there seemed to be nothing in the market. 


THIS CHRISTMAS 
she has exactly the right thing—right in design, color- 
ing apd sentiment—an ortginal, artistic postcard. 
Just the thing for teachers, Sunday School teachers or 
anyone having a number of friends to remember. 
10 for 25 cts, Per hundred $1.50. postpaid. Address- 
SANDFORD CARD CO. 


Piermont, ” New York. 


Box 75, 








ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘1.00 


This isa fair 
reproduction 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the copied 
photographs 
which we 
furnish for 


One Dollar 
Per Dozen 





Full Size 4 1-4x6 Ins, 


This copy was made from a photograph. which cost 
$4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. You could 
not tell the difference between the original anc the 
copy. Many times the copies are really much better 
than the original, from the fact that we use better 
materials, better paper and better cards than are 
used by a great many photographers. 

Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 
and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 

Size and Style—The style of photograph shown iu 
the engraving above is our “‘G-2,” and it is 4%4x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 35¢x7% inches. Thecards are white or ash 
gtay asdesired. Noorder filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE-—We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
gtaph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards. 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
your photograph, that of your school building, a 
group of friends, a landscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct upon a post card 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured, 

Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one same photograph. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR © 


we desired and on the inside, as people are always interested in 
Thanksigving service and good dinners on Thanksgiving Day we 
had our exercises on Friday afternoon. On one leaf was written 
‘‘Thanksgiving Exercises of Mayersville School, Nov. 30, 1906,’’ 
and on the other 

‘*On a Thanksgiving Day 

If you want to have a good time give something away.’’ 

This quotation intimating that a contribution would be asked for. 

Our program consisted of several Thanksgiving songs and recita- 
tions, closing with ‘‘Columbia’s Thanksgiving Tea Party,’’ pub- 
lished in the Normal Instructor in 1898, at which Columbia and 
Uncle Sam entertained the thirteen original States, who -told in 
prose, verse, and song their reasons for thankfulness. From this 
exercise the children learned history, geography, and lessons of 
thankfulness, and they certainly did enjoy the tea party. At the 
close of our exercises we took up a collection and received twelve 
dollars for our school library. As our coutity gives ten dollars 
with every ten that we raise, we can at once purchase twenty -dol- 
lars worth of good books. i ; 

The time spent in preparing for this was not much. I put the 
songs on the blackboard, and we sang them at our. opening exer- 
cises and rehearsed for the Tea party on Friday afternoons when 
we had to have a change in our regular program anyway. Our 
audience seemed well -pleased, they admired our pretty school 
room, and the trustees noticing some little’ work on the grounds, 
which needed to be done, proceeded at once to have it done. So 
we consider our Thanksgiving exercises quite a success and return 
thanks to the Normal Instructor for all the assistance given by it. 

HELEN Hays, Miss. 


Recreation Department. 


Hidden Geographical Names. 
(Sent by pupils of Public School, Barnet, B., Canada.) 


1. Ben Gallon and his brother went for a swim. (India.) 

2. The wire /axded on the ground. (Europe.) 

3. Were you at the’samd yard? (River and Lake in Canadian 
North-West.) 

4. The dass and her mother went to town. (Tibet.) 

5. The lady ‘does not use crimpers nor é¢omgs for her hair. 
(Kings Co., New Brunswick. ) 

6. Is the pal/m_as pretty as the oak? (Cape West of Africa.) 

7. ‘August and September are in the fall. (Maine.) 

8. There are two steamers in port, Janding for three days. (Ore- 
gon, Maine, England.) 


g. The zce Janded on the ground. . (Europe. ) 


10. The drand on the horse was a cross. (Manitoba.) 
11. I saw your gay boy. (Mongolia.) 
12. A piastre is a small silver coin. (Samoa.) 


13. Did you dye red? (Baffin Land.) 

14. He has pain. (Europe.) 

15. You can so do that, May. (Nova Scotia.) 

15. Jack lined the box. (West Indies). 

17. The dar raised for the man to go through. 
land). 

18, Did she slay her own brother? (River in British Columbia.) 

19. Did Mr. Smith /oam dad that hammer? (West Africa. ) 

20, The ¢ve exploded and broke in half. (West of Scotland). 

21. That is the pan a man broke. (Between North and South 
America. ) : 

22. The dar zs on Main Street. (Italy.) 

23. Do you like the sunshime? (Scotland). 

24. Victor, J, and another boy went picking berries. (British 
Columbia, Australia. ) 

25. This is the wood Roy did not chop. 

26. The Hindu, Luther, came to town. 
States.) 

27. Here are a /rap and a cage. 


(West ; of Scot- 


(Manitoba. ) 
(Minnesota, United 


(Sicily.) 


28. Ho Ma! Hatry picked that rose. (Nebraska.) 
29. Alex is on the street. (Labrador.) ; 
30. This is that gentleman’s field. (Hudson Bay.) 
31. I saw an iceberg. (France.) 
ANSWERS. 
I. Bengal. 16. Acklin. 
2. Ireland. 17. Barra. 
3. Sandy. 18 Sheslay. 
4. Lassa. Ig. Loanda. 
5. Norton. 20. Tiree. 
6. Palmas. 21. Panama. 
7. Ausgusta. 22. Eari. 
8. Portland. 23. Shin. 
g. Iceland. 24. Victoria. 
10. Brandon. 25. Woodroyd. 
11, Urga. 26. Duluth. 
12. Apia. 27. Trapan. 
13. Dyer. 28. Omaha. 
14. Spain. 29. Alexis. 
15. Canso. 30. Mansfield. 
31. Nice. 


From Missouri. 

Dear Help-One-Anothers:— , 

The ‘‘ Normal Instructor’’ -has been of so much help to me _ for 
the last three or four years, that I feel as if I ought’to contribute 
something for its pages. 

Among other good things my pupils enjoy .‘‘The Recreation 
Department.’’ 

Here are some hidden name sentences and anagrams they have 
been making. 

HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
1. The cart hurt the boy’s leg.—Arthur. 


2. A damson plum is purple.—Adams. 
If you are buying Books for your 


Books Books! School Library or for Holiday Gifts 


or for your own library, send for our Catalogue. Over 4000 titles 
from different publishers sold at the lowest prices. See list of re- 
cent fiction on page 6, and fine gift poets on page 38, as examples 
of prices. F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Remarkable 





A New Remedy Which Quickly Re- 
duces Surplus Flesh, Leaving 
the Person in Normal 
Weight and Good 
Health 





The Above Illustration Shows the Remarkable 
Effects of This Wonderful Obesity a. j 
hat it Has Done For Others it Do 
For You. 
TRIAL BOX FREE 


No dieting, exercise or exertion is necessary. 
My natural, scientific Obesity Reducer. does all 
the work. You will feela hundred times better 
the first day you try this wonderful home reducer. 

Simply fill in your name and address on dotted 
lines below and mailto F. J. Kellogg. 1042 
Kellogg Block, Battle Creek, Mich., and 
you will receive a trial package by return mail, 
all charges prepaid. 








_ FatRedueer|. J: 
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reparations where they are at present u 
9 offer 60 cash pri. in GOLD. 


to lose your hair, or never hav’ 
wish B luxuriant, 


YOUR 


CHANCE to earn a small fortune and in any cas 

will GROW LUXURIANT HAIR to pay 
find that each ent 
us So a < that: wel 
lly afford t large sums for new patient 
PR SOA 9 Phar taraeac are Eee, 
if you will enclose 6c. to help us pay postage 


your trouble. We new pai 


the means of sending 


AND 


EARN 


WRITE TO-DAY! 


will send a trial treatment consisting 
bottle of Hair Grower, box of Dandruff Cure, 


will send 6c. to help defray postage. @Ad 


To advertise our wonderful HAIR GROWING 


FE 
Wheth tirely bald, or. have just bi 
er you are entirely . rea Bs ms 


~ 
of Terebene Soap and a book on the care th 
9 which will enable you to become a Hair Specialisff 

@ yourself, All this sent free in sealed package ii] 


baeeets 


DR. A. E, RHODES CO., Hair and Scalp Specialists, Lowell, Mass 
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Sign Your Name to 


Xmas, Happy New Year and Prosperity Bank Dratts 


Send them to Your Friends and Relatives 
asa and New Year’s Greeting 


Make out for 
thing new to take the place of the ordinsry Christmas and New 
just like bank eheeke—four designe—lithographed in beautiful colors. 
Send today. Prive 500 a dozen 
assorted—postpsid. Samples sent 


Three Hundred and Sixty-Six Bright, Happy Days. Some 
Year’s cards. Look 
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EDWARDS & DEUTSCH LITHOGRAPHING CO, ,2824 Wabash Ave.,Chicage, 
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backed by 
are ‘‘fuel savers end easy bakers.’’ A child 
can operate them. 49°We sell them on 30 
days’ free 
ae-Write 


Hoosier Stove Co., 269 State St,, 
Marion, Ind 
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3. Hal Ha4 Yes you are right about 
thafi —Hayes. 
4. Ewing ran to the door.—Grant. 





5. Mabry and Maurice were at the’ 
party.—Bryan. ; 
4 6. She gavea handful to Nellie.— 


Fulfon. o. 4 
74 Thé clowns were leering at the 
crowd.—R. E. Lee. 


Re. | fy 8 Tom or Seth will get the book.— 
34.0" Bi Morse. : 
g . STATES. 
y (Anagrams.) 


has-not-wg-in— Washington. 
nic-sis-now— Wisconsin. 
gin-yum-w—Wyoming. 
ama-aabl—Alabama. 
dalf-rio—Florida. 
‘sees-en-ten—Tennessee. 
sets-tu-hascasm— Massachusetts. 


ee ANIMALS. 
i 7 ‘ pli-A-ge-Ol—gorilla. 
At ALGu-Ajr—jaguar.: 
epm-ciZ-Nah-E—Chimpanzee. 
al-Am-L—llama. : . 
Veb-Re-A—beaver. . 
Syo-N.-K.-me--monkeys. 
U-Xsk-Mo—muskox. 
oo-cH .ri-Ren-s—rhinoceros. 
Nora HUMPHRIES, Mo. 


From Wisconsin. 


VOLLEY BALL. 

One of the many contending problems 
of the rural school teachers is—How to 
interest pupils at recesses and especially 
at the noon hour. In summer, this per- 
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CHRISTMA 


SOUVENIR 





plexing problem is eliminated to a degree 
by different games, Prisoner’s Goal, Hide- 
Go-Seek, Base Ball and many other such 









This plain black ink does faint justice 


| to the beauties of this Souvenir, with the 


green and red of its Holly, the many 
eolored wittter scene and the guld min- 
gled in the ornamentation. This is 
4%x6% inches in size, and consists of 
front and back covers of fine cardboard, 
with inner pages bearing the particulars 
of the school and names of all the pupils. 


PRICES 

















sary. games. A game that accommodates any 
— number of participants is Volley Ball. 
ucer. Material. Needed.—Book of rules(Pub- 
Aye} lished by Spaulding Bros.) Regulation 
and Volley Ball (costing three dollars). Ten- 
mail, nis net or long rope. Two eight-foot 
les. 
cpanel “Advice to make the game a success: 
i Teachers, who have never played the 
annn game should read all rules and regula- 
tigris. Organize the school into crews A 
ee ‘ufaud'B. Have names written upon a piece 





ig.paper two inches by three inches, 
names in a box and.draw alter- 
tly for And B crew. Then choose 
aseader for each crew.. After the other 
Mteliminaries have been adjusted the 
idacher ‘should. demonstrate the serve of 
Gs ball and return of the ball. Have 
Bapils in turn serve, correcting each 
pwor at the time. During the first game 
teacher or umpire should make a 
mote of errors or. violations. 

wAfter the game, the umpire should 
fidénionstrate the errors and corrections 
fept-the same. 
R<Hold pupils to rigid laws and never 
M6w individual players to cot:tradict the 
umpire’s decision—only the leaders. 
‘T’Nave used this game two years and 
giind more interest in’the second year’s 
playing because each individual under- 
stood the game better. 

xan 


xf BALL TOSS. 

_A game that affords much pleasure and 
exercise and that accommodates a goodly 
nyimber of participants is Ball Toss. 

~ Rural school teachers are always look- 
pi games that will interest the play- 
T$ 4nd also have some good training re- 
sults, also game that can be played at 
home as well as at school,indoors and out 
doors. 

; Object of Ball Toss:—To toss a ball of 
aiy size at any distance into a basket 
pod size: e . 
repaid. , aterial Needed :—Tin pail,or basket, 
ine (0 block wood, ball. . 
. “flave pupils choose two leaders. Lead- 
€ts choose two sides, and then the play- 
ets, in turn try to toss the ball in the 
basket. Basket counts two. _ The player 
tosses until he nsisses. 

Yie side wins that obtains the 
"ugatber of scores. 

me. R. Ll. Cunpy, Salem, Wisconsin. 
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If you in the morning 
‘Throw minutes away, 

You can’t pick them up 
-In the course of the day. 


3.” Yon may hurry and scurry, 
at 2)... And*hurry and flurry, 
‘== « You’ve lost them forever, 








With Photograph as shown in cut.—One dozen 
or less $1.25; each additional one, 6 cents. 

Without Photograph.—One dozen or less $1.00; 
each one additional 5 cents. Vignetted half-tone 
of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna takes place of 
photograph when that is not wanted, 


Statesman-Author Souvenir 


This is in the form of a folded booklet. 
We have changed, and we think, greatly 
improved, this style of Souvenirs this 
year. Instead of the dark colored covers, 
the covers are now made of finest white 
deckle edge heavy paper, and these bear 
the vignetted half-tone pieture of the 
person named. Inside pages bear extracts 
from his sayings, and on thei also ap- 
pear the particulars of the school and 
names of the pupils. It is tied with silk 
cord and. is a wonderfully artistic souve- 
nir. The following persons are repre- 
sented in the series. 

Authors:—Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Poe. 


Statesmen:—Washington, Clay, Webster, Lin- 
coln, McKinley. 

You can order either Statesmen Souvenirs 
or Author Souvenirs or both. Unless other- 
wise specified an assortment will be made up 
from the series ordered, or youcan make your 
own selections from the names 

Price. One dozen or less $1.20. Each addition- 
al one 5 cents. , 


Christmas 


[ade Especially 
for Each School 


And contain the names of the 
school, of the teacher, tle school 
officers, and all of the pupils. 

The Photograph of the 
Teacher or of theschool build- 
ing placed on our photograph 
styles at a less price than the 
, photograph usually costs alone. 
~\ Nothing anywhere near so ine 
Sor so little money. 


and Delight the Pupil 





Water Color Souvenir 


We have furnished this style to the 
schools for two years and it has heen ex- 
ceedingly popular. It is made up of two 
or more cards, according to the number 
of pupils’ names, each 5x8% iuches in 
size. The cards are tied together with 
silk cord. The front cover bears hand- 
some designs especially painted for us 
and printed to best produce the effect of 
water colors. Four different picture de- 
signs are furnished with each order. 

Water Color Souvenir No. 1. With Pupils’ 
Names.— The second card contains the name and 
location of the school, names of school officers, 
teacher and of all the pupils—the features which 
have served to make all of our Souvenirs so 
popular. 


Price. One dozen or less, $1.15. Each 
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Forever and aye.” —Selecteds| 









additional souvenir 5 cents. 


Water Color Souvenir No, 2. Without 
Pupils’ Names.—The outside card is the 
same asin No.1. The second card, instead 
of any names,’ has Quotations printed 
thereon. No names, either of teacher or 
, pupils, are printed on this. 

Price, One dozen or less, 70 cents. Hach 
additional souvenir, 4 cents. 


The Elite Souvenir 


This is the same size and general 
style as Harvard, except that covers 
are rich brown art board with print- 
ing to harmonize. Furnished in 
photograph style only. 

Price. One dozen or less $1.08; each one 
additional 41% cents. 


Souvenirs. 


They Satisfy the Teacher 
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POPULAR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


New Designs for Thanksgiving an 












SOUVENIR 


This has front and back covers of fine 


white card. The front card has a beauti- 
ful design, adapted to the season, printed 
in colors and gold. The ta tp gers of 
the school and the names of all its pupils 
are upon inside sheets, all tied together 
with silk cord. Appropriate for any 
November occasion. 


PRICES 


With Photograph as shown in cut.—One dozen 
or less $1.25; each additional souvenir, containing 
same names, 6 cents, 

Without Photcgraph.—One dozen or less, $1.00 
each additional souvenir 5 cents. Appropriate 
design takes the place of the photograph when 
latter is not wanted. 


We still furnish our Ever Popular 


Harvard and Elite Styles 


For All Times and Seasons 
The Harvard Souvenir 


This is shown in Photograph style be- 
low. It has front and back covers of fine 
white ripple cardboard and Word ‘‘Souve- 
nir’’ embossed in gold.: Inner sheets of 
fine paper are used, on which are printed 
the particulars of the school .and names 
of the pupils. This is. a..very elegant 
souvenir. Size 37%x6 inches. We furnish 
them in three styles. 

PRICES 

With Photograph—One dozer or less $1.15; each 
one additional 6 cents. 

Without Photograph—Oue «wozen or less go 
cents; each one additional 4 cents, % 

With U. S. Flag, in. colors, takingthe place of 
the photograph—One dozen or le#s $1.00; each 
one additional 4 cents. ee 








ay 


Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on back. 
We guarantee all reproductions of photographs to be as good as the one from which we re- 
produce, and return original photograph uninjured. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES Stating for What Occasion you Wish the 
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Complete E-ducation 


| HOME STUDY by means of the COURSES BY MAIL 
from the AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
| DANSVILLE, N. Y., is the KEY which has unlocked the 





door for over 35,000 peerone during the past fifteen years to 
BETTER STANDINGS AT EXAMINATIONS, HIGHER 
GRADE CERTIFICATES, and BETTER POSITIONS AT 
BETTER SALARIES. 


Courses of Instruction 








NORMAL Place a cross ( x) before the 
Arithmetic Physiology Civil Government courses or subjects in which you 
Grammar Geography Theory andPractice are especially interested; write 
History your name and address below 

ADVANCED NORMAL anid mail to us. 

Algebra Rhetoric Literature 
| Geometry Physical Geog. Psychology NAME ...ccrscccccsscccssccvcccscosesspeoscosoes 
SCIENTIFIC ; 
General History Physics Zoology P. O...ssscssssessessereceneecrsesscececcees ces cee 
Astronomy Chemistry History of 
Botany Education St. No. 
| Students Commercial Arithmetic 
| Drawing Commercial Law R. Fs VD. sconce STATE sreesecssseseesves 
| Penmanship Letter Writing All courses and subjects fully 
Bookkeeping Shorthand Spelling described in catalog. Ask for it. 
Further information given on page 5, this issue. 








Equal to Two Years’ | Equal to a Normal 


High School School 


The Courses I pursued!) By means of the Advanc- 
were of as great benefit as|ed Normal Course I have 
two years’ High School} been able to raise my cer- 
work. To those unable to | tificate from a fourth class 
attend a Normal, the work to a second class. The cost 
is invaluable, both as an/is within reach of all and 
aid in working for higher the benefits are same as 
grade certificates, and in! attending a Normal school 
general broadening of the | which costs much more. 
mind, JOSEPHINE WORKS, | Jos. F. STUDABAKER, 

South Dayton, N. Y. | West Senora, Ohio, 








Send for Catalogue Containing Full information 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL 






































109 MAIN STREET, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Padded Poets Fir some ofpeks 


The following books of poetry are an elegant edition, 
especially fine for gift purposes. 


The List Comprises the Following Titles 


Mrs. ye | Evangelin Lady of the Lake Poe 

Robert Browning = Faust (Swanwick) _Lalla Roohk Pope 
Bryant Goldsmith Longfellow Scott 

Burns Hiawatha cile Swinburne 
Byron Holmes Macaulay Tennyson 
Carey, Alice & Phoebe Hood Milton Whittier 
Goleridge Jean Ingelow Moore Wordsworth 
Emerson Kipling Paradise Lost 


ELEGANTLY BOUND IN EMBOSSED LEATHER. PADDED COVERS 
FULL GILT EDGES, - EACH VOLUME BOXED SEPARATELY, 


Publisher’s Price $1.50. Our Price 76c., 
Postage 14 Cents Extra 
Send for our Catalogue listing over 4,000 titles from many publishers, at very 
low prices, 


F. A. )WEN PUBLISHING CO., 





DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











VALUABLE BOOKS For TEACHERS 


Landes’ Complete Outline, 777 Questions and Answers, Tables and Nicknames in United 
States History. “Al8o a brief history of Political Parties. Prepated specially for class use. 
25c. $2.40 per doz. 

Landes’ New Prcatical Orthography. Indispensable in preparing classes for Special Examina- 
tions or Teachers’ Examinations, 25c, $2.40 per doz. 

[cKean’s Outline of English and American Literature. A practical and systematic study for 
teachers, students and literary clubs, 25c, $2.40 per doz. 

McKean’s Practical Outlines in 47 Age Ag Every day Physiology and Hygiene adapted to 
modern teaching and modern life. 25c, $2.40 per doz. 

Fee’s Outlines, Devices and Recreations in United States Geography. Invaluable to every 
ee: teacher searching for ways and means to enliven her Geography class. 25c. $2.40 per doz, 
n's Library Methods in American History. A reference outline and guide for the 

Sr eparalion and recitation ofeach day’s work. 25c, $2.40 per doz. 

McCabe’s Study of the Song of Hiawatha. Has no equal for classuse in the study of this great 
classic, 25¢, $2.40 per doz. 

Bryce-Spaulding’s Graded Memory Gems. Three books—Primary, Intermediate and Grammar. 
Universally popular. 25c, $2.40 per doz. 

Bf Paris’ Children’s Poet. An outiine ot Longfellow’s life and work for Primary Grades. Invalu- 

: ; able in preparing Language and Nature work for regular classes, 10c. $1.00 per doz. 

Wiant’s New Drills for Schools. Yankee Doodle Drill—Flower Drill— Marching through 
Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Red, White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill, or Posing— 
Flag Drill—Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drillso fully and clearly explained that it 
becomes a pleasure to teach pupils these attractive gymnastics. The ten drills in one book 
only 25c. 

* Political History of the United States. History from a new view point. Editor 0. T. Cor- 
sa in Ohio Educational Monthly: “I most heartily commend this volume to the care 

j reading of every teacher or other person interested in a scholarly, yet simple and plain, dis- 

; ; cussion of the foundation principles of the history of the United States. Each and every 

page is full of information, interesting, suggestive and inspiring.” 613 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

Any five of the 25c books for $1.00. Wheu remitting $1.00 or more for books add 40c. 

and get World’s Events Magazine one year. 
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Dayton, Ohio. 





WORLD’S EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| The Real Meaning of Education 
( Continued Srom page 7) 


words. - In arithmetic.it can always pro- 
vide actual data for practical problems. 
In geogtaphy it is rich in earth facts. In 
history it is one of the institutions that 
has made present day civilization possi- 
ble. Asa mere means in school work a 
knowledge of the agricultural interests 
of the community is absolutely indispen- 
sable. But it canbe put to larger use 
than this. 
If the teacher, in using agriculture as 
a means in his teaching, knows enough 
about the industry to put his work upon 
a scientific basis so much the better. 
While the end of all school work is to 
make men and women, if in making 
men and woitien it tiakes better farmers 
so much the better. But it should be re- 
membered that the end is wot to make 
farmers or to teach agriculture as such, 
but it ts to make men and women through 
the use of this great industry which is 
nearest and most practical, And the util- 
ity side of education must never be for- 
gotten. It is well enough to talk about 
high ideals, but there isa bread and 
butter side of life, and high ideals are 
much more easily maintained upon full 
than upon empty stomachs. If the 
teacher can show what industry, applica- 
tion, and brains can accomplish in agri- 
culture it is an easy step to a general ap- 
plication of these qualities. And if in 
such work there shall develop an interest 
| in farming that shall serve to keep the 
boys and the girls on the farm so much 
the better for the community. Let no 
one argue that the average teacher doesn't 
know enough to do this. Then he isn’t 
fitted to teach a rural school. Let no 
one argue that it is not the province of 
| the school to teach agriculture. As such, 
| no. But the teacher whodoés not under- 
stand agriculture sufficiently to_use it in 
| his school work and even to teach some 
| phases of it scientifically isn’t fitted to 
| teach a distritt school. Let noone sneer 
at the work as visionary. Sneers are not 
| arguments, and besides. the thing has 
| been done over and over again. 


Corn Clubs and School Gardens 


In Indiana there isstill a large number 
of district schools. The numberof town- 
| ship consolidated schools is growing from 
year to year. In these, high schools are 
developing rapidly. With all our defects 
and hindrances there is not a school 
where soinething can not be acconiplished 
along these lines. Every teacher with a 
sincere desire todo all he can for the 
community in which he is teaching can 
at least study its conditions and use therm 
in his work. Then, if he wishes to go 
further, he can study the suggestions 
made in the course of study, get some 
good books and begin. some intelligent 
work in the study of soil, drainage, til- 
lage, fertilizers, seeds and other subjects. 
Then, if he has caught the spirit of 
progress, he can go to school and study 
scientifically the subjects in gvhich he 
is deficient. He can organize clubs for 
boys and girls, and for men and wonien 
to study these probleins. He can take 
up some special problems such as corn 
raising. In this case he can indicate 
definitely how the seed is to be chosen, 
how the soil is to be cultivated, and how 
the planting is to be done. If the school 
is to continue in session till May or June 
he can superintend this work personally. 
Or he can start a school garden. If he 
undertakes this he must make his plans 
very definite. He must plat his ground 
accurately, that is, have thechildren do 
it; he must assign so much space to every 
child and make him responsible for it; 
he must help each child select his seed 
and direct him in planting it. Then he 
must see that results are obtained and 
that the school has all the benefit possi- 
ble from the work. (\ Hints and Helps 
for Young Gardeners,’’ by H. D. Hem- 
enway, Hartford, Conn., published by 
the author, is an excellent book on the 
subject of gardening. ) 








' We shall never learn to feel and respect 
our real calling and destiny, unless we 
‘have taught ourselves to consider every- 
thing as moonshine compared with the 
education of the heart.—Szr Walter Scott. 


| Army Auetion Sale Bargains 13'52,2° Pas; 
: Francis Bannerman, $01 Broadway, New York 
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( “X-MAS. PRESENT’ 
USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL = 
No other firm could afford. this’ but 4 
This is the first time we have ever hal] 
made this offer—this beautiful 4-piece mM 
set of Silverware (guaranteed); full > Cc 
size for family use packed in case; 5 
For onlly...........s0008 ek cadoccecee t 
It is done solely to advertise our product and only/ 
one set will be sent to each family with positively, 
no dnplicate orders, The plate is heavy and 
the pattern one of the latest and most fashionable#) 
—the famous ‘*Rose.”’ e@ pieces are t tow 
Grace any Table and Will Last for Years;4 


ORDER TO-DAY-—This price inclydes -Alg) 
packing, shipping and delivery charges prepaid 464) 
your di or. md cash, money order, or 2c stamips: § t 


Rogers Silverware Co., | 
De} 't. 9, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York] 














4 refre 
MUSIC = Gi tun 
‘t sount 
ny system of instruction that wilf most quickly & 
able you to become a Choir Leader, Pianist, Teach beau 
or Orchestra Conductor, is the system you would adap 
pithout regard to cost. You can do so without Jea ring 
ome. 
Send for year book, which giyes full re ae 
ticulars, also contains a glossary of musicalja) 
terms and halftones of six of the great masters. “4 the [ 
OHN A. ELL, 8. f 
1124 ROYAL INSUBANOE BLDG.,CHIOAGO 4 fies tt 
| If yc 
-, LEARN TO INVENT. beau! 
An.original book you will never forget. Practigif being 
Instruction, Valuable Suggestions. I t: 
string to the plunger of a toy gun. The invention ‘hii the « 
paid over $50,000.00. A lady bent her hair pin a 
made much more, Get my book, learn the secrggg, IT’S 


Benefit for life. No thinking person can afford 
without it. Mailed 25 cents. js 


S. E. Clark, 317 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


Tiasapareat, Maden Messe, Bi filed 


lope snd Calli : 
3263 Bic CARDS: 
KO TRASH, with Agent’s finest Sample Book. “All 

} 2-cent stamp. Buckeye Card Co., Laceyville, O wf 


DISTRIBUTERS pict “Teor siens, Noune to § 
Universal Advertising Co., 34A Drexel Bank Bldg. , Chic 


and I will wo RDS * SON * 


te 
lish A “hit” may make yourich My song, 
Good Old Summer Tim 3 made me a fortune. M y 


\. rite for free book 
NiET DS. 4h Jobueion Building, New York 
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suitable £¢ 
Schoo 


4000 -Boo ? braries. 


listed in our catalogue and sold at very. & 





prices. Send for a copy. F.A. OWEN PUBLISE 
ING Co., Dansville, New York. 
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from golf, the life and sweetness and 
soundness that keep them well and 
beautiful. Like the game, too, 
MEE gp 
FRusifoam | 
the Delicious Liquid Dentifrice, forti- 
fies the teeth against disease and decay. 
If you have thought of it only asa 
beautifier, remember it is far more, 
being an ally of health, preventing 
the encroachment of disease. 
IT’S WISE TO USE RUBIFOAM. 
25c. Everywhere. 
~ SAMPLE FREE, 
Address, E. W. Hoyt &Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 








AKE MONEY FASILY 
E You can do this by taking up — |) 
st the practice of magic and 
‘Aecome an Expert Magician 


! It is easy when you know how. 


the tricks as well. 


» WE WILL SEND POLL PARTICULARS 
} Our Catalog and a copy of that mos: fascinating 
H} took “Entertarnng by Magic” on receipt of 10 cents, 
Stamps or silver ‘ 

THE CREST TRADING CO. 

12 Witmark Building, New York 











TEDDY BEAR STICK PIN 


SOLID GOLD (14K plate). Allthe rage. 
Be up- ate and wear one, To introduce to 
yy ou Our-‘marvellous offer of 
and handsomely illustrated catal 
send this beautiful Teddy Bear 8 Pin for 
NUVEERY BS Beye Cen rst Wert 
ie. ‘eo 
96th Street, New York City 





5 $200 to $500 PER MONTH readily made 

4 by auy one representing us. 

Experience unnecessary. 
wonder of the age. T 

make butter —— sweet Milk or Cream 


Greatest Patented 
MINUTE CHURN will 


oom wall be ss so paces oe 
P aatniaan iin 
FREE MINUTE CHURN CO. 
Dept. 14, Cincinnati, O. 





We give every Lady who de- 
Sites to acquire, increase or retain BEAUTY 
a chance to obtain our four specialties Rejuveno Flor- 
E; Hair Nutrine, ony ont Face Enamel 
‘No Failures. 
nti Bree. Te hte Ta 
Y refined society Sepd po money. just 
Rejuveno Co., Box 53, 


MUENIR. POST: GARDS 





15 assorted colored 


al framed IST GA water color post card 15cz 
LE. Wye & Co,, 1319 Barry Ave,, Chicago. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 














Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received. A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 


reply by private letter. 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 


‘Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 5. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. What battles have been fought in (a) Vir- 
ginia? (b) South Carolina? (c) Louisiana? (d) 
New York? (e) Massachusetts? (f) New Jer- 
sey? (g) Maryland? (h) Pennsylvania? (i) 
Georgia? if?) Michigan? 2. Give an account of 
Butler’s military career. 3. Describe the opera- 
tions of the Confederate cruisers during the 
Civil War. 4. Of the “blockade runners.” 5. In 
what battle did the defeated general leave his 
wooden leg and what was the general’s name ?— 
A Subscriber, New Hampshire. 

I. (a) Yorktown, in Revolution; in 
Civil War, Bull Run, Williamsburgh, 
Fair Oaks, Seven. Days Battles, Fred- 
ericksburgh, Chancellorsville, Wilder- 
ness, Cold Harbor, -Winchester, Cedar 
Creek, Five Forks. (b) In Revolution, 
Cowpens, Eutaw Springs; in Civil.War, 
siege of Charleston. (c)- New- Orleans, 
1812; 1862. (d) In . Revolution, Long 
Island, Bemis Heights, Stillwater, Stony 
Point; in 1814, Plattsburgh. -(e) Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill. (f) Princeton, 
Monmouth. (g) Attack on Havre de 
Grace, 1813; Baltimore, 1814. (hh) In 
Revolution, Chadd’s Ford, Germantown ; 
in Civil War, Gettysburgh. (i) In Civil 
War, Chickamauga, Resaca, Dallas, Ken- 
esaw Mt., Atlanta, Capture of Savannah. 
(j) Detroit (siege of), 1812; Raisin River, 
1813. 2. One of the leaders in capture 
of Hatteras Inlet and New Orleans in 
1861-62 ; in command of New Orleans till 
superseded by Banks; sent toattack Rich- 
mond, 1864, and was ‘‘ bottled up’’ (sur- 
rounded by Confederate fortifications) on 
a peninsula in the James river; sent to 
attack Fort Fisher, but failed to capture 
it. Butler was originator of the term 
‘‘contrabands’’ as applied to the runaway 
slaves, he having declared them ‘‘contra- 
bands of war,’’ and therefore not to be re- 
turned to their masters, as the law di- 
rected they should be. 3. Early in the 
war, the Confederacy began to send out 
privateers to prey upon American con- 
merce, and they soon destroyed millions 
of dollars’ worth of property. Chief 
among these were the ‘‘ Nashville,’’ de- 
stroyed in the Ogechee river, and the 
‘‘Sumter,’’ at one time the terror of the 
American merchant ships. Later, a ship 
builder. of Liverpool contracted to build 
‘*sea-rovers’’ for the Confederates, among 
them being the ‘‘Oreto’’ which ran the 
blockade at Mobile under British colors; 
the ‘‘Shenandoah,’’ very destructive to 
American vessels in the Indian and Pa- 
cific oceans ; and the famous ‘‘ Alabama,’’ 
commanded by Raphael.Semmes. It was 
for the depredations of the latter and 
other Anglo-Confederate cruisers that the 
British government, in 1871, paid an in- 
demnity of $15,500,000 in gold. 4. The 
British government, though professing 
to be neutral, permitted their merchant 
steam vessels to carry on an extensive 
trade with the confederates by running 
the blockade of Southern ports, bringing 
arms, ammunition, and other supplies, 
and receiving cotton and tobacco in ex- 
change. Enormous profits were made by 
the owners, but so many ships were taken 
by the blockading fleet ((500 in all) that 
the losses were greater than the gains. 
5. Batile of Cerro Gordo in Mexico; Gen- 
eral Santa Anna. 


I. Give two advantages of vacation schools. 
2. Discuss Froebel’s principle, ‘‘playing.” 3. 
What was the purpose of ‘‘Snow Bound?” 4. 
Name four modes of expression useful ip Nature 
Study. 5. Outline a series of lessons oi the Fern; 
Grasshopper. 6. Explain this statement : Plants 
are cultivated, animals trained, children edu- 
cated. 7. Is the brain the thinker or the organ 
of the thinker? Give reasons for your answer. 
8. How do you distinguish subjects for strength 
from those for culture. 9. Give arguments pro 
and con for using colored pictures iu the primer. 
1o. (a) What is meant by intrinsic interest in a 
subject? (b) If one has a lively intrinsic inter- 








est in a subject, will the mastery of the subject 
be attended by a high degree of mental discipline? 
—W. K., Indiana. 

I. Opportunity for study, which few 
teachers can take during term time ; op- 
portunity for a broader outlook and in- 
creased culture, through intercourse with 
other educators and acquaintance with 
other methods. 2. He considered play 
an important educational factor, strength- 
ening the powers both of soul and body. 
‘*Play is the highest phase of child de- 
velopment,’’ he says; ‘‘the plays of 
childhood are tlhe germinal leaves of all 
later life.’’ 3. It is a reminiscent poem, 
intended as a memorial of Whittier’s 
early home; is dedicated by the author 
‘*To the Memory of the Household it 
describes.’’ 4. Speech, writing, drawing 
or painting, modelling. 5. This comes 
under the head of ‘‘methods,’’ not 
queries.’’ 6. To cultivate means to ‘‘be- 
stow care, attention and labor upon 
‘anything, with a ‘‘ view to valuable re- 
turns’’; hence faculties of the mind may 
be cultivated as well as plants. To train 
(literally, to ‘‘draw or lead along’’) is 
to teach or form by practice and disci- 
pline; in this sense, a plant, an animal, 
a child, a soldier, etc., may be trained. 
To educate is literally to ‘‘draw or lead 
forth’’; hence children are educated when 
their powers are drawn forth and devel- 
oped. 7. It isthe organ of the ‘‘thinker.’’ 
When a man dies, his intellect or think- 
ing part leaves the brain as his soul does 
the body. 8. A subject like matliemat- 
ics, that exercises the reasoning powers 
and required concentration and contin- 
uity of thought, gives strength to the 
mind. Literature, on the contrary, 
broadens thought; it exercises the imag- 
ination, stirs the emotions and sympa- 
thies, and gives that varied knowledge 
which enriches the mind as culture does 
dthesoil. 9. Reasons for :—Make the book 
attractive ; cultivate a child’s taste, love 
of beauty, and knowledge of the harmony 
of color. Against:—May make the 

rimer too expensive for general use, un- 
ess of an inferior kind, with crude color- 
ing, etc., in that case giving a child false 
ideas of nature and art, and doing more 
harm than good. 10 (a) The interest in- 
herent in a subject; the true interest 
which the subject itself inspires. (b) It 
might or it might not. That would de- 
pend upon a student’s determination and 
;erseverance. 

1. Whenchildren read in a high pitch—never 


lowering their voice—how would vou correct it ? | 


2. Could you give some “pointers” as to how to 
geta child to read or speak above a whisper 
when there is nothing the matter with its throat ? 
3- How could I get the patrons to visit the 
school? 4. I would like details of a Box Social. 
—Bandera, Tex. 

1. Call upon them frequently to repeat 
without looking at their books. That is, 
get them to ‘‘tell’’ what they have just 
read, and they will instinctively fall into 
a natural tone of voice. In this way lead 
them to understand that reading should 
be as nearly like talking as possible. 
Children are unconscious imitators ; keep 
your own voice low-pitched in speaking 
to them. 2. As this habit probably comes 
from diffidence or  self-consciousness, 
help the child to overcome it by having 
him read or speak so often before the 
school that he learns to do it as a matter 


of course. Give him exercises for raising | 
the voice by having him read as to an | 


imaginary deaf person, placing him at a 
distance from the class and insisting that 
he make them all hear what he says, and 
by similar exercises. 3. By general in- 








seve, COCOA 
DUTCH 
Differs from other Cocoas in its § 


Double Strength, 


which saves your Cocoa. 


Do you use the Cocoain Yellow Wrapper ? 
Trial can, 15 cups for 10 cents. 


$. L. 4 a eer 


Bartlett 
Co., 
Importers, 
Dept. 47, 
Boston, 


Ask 
for 
Bensdorp’s 
Dutch 
Milk 
Chocolate. 











Cause every woman towish to 
look her best. LABLACHE 
will efface any harm her 
complexion may have suf- 
fered by exposure to sun 

fay and wind. Use this wonderful 
beautifier and your skin will 
_ be soft, velvety and freé from 
- wrinkles, and without the tendency 

to become red, rough or chapped. 
Refuse substitutes. They may be ngerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 50c a box, of druggists 

orby mail. Send 0c for sample. 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers fj 
» Mase. ! 


Dept ¥ , 125 Kingston Street, Boston, M 
. * 
45 O Quilt Block Designs 
Pin Cushions, Sofa Cushions, etc 
The only collection ever published. The prettiest, 
quaintest, most curious, with hundreds of original 
designs you never saw before in stars, puzzles, mosaics, 
log cabins, wreaths, baskets, vases, etc.; 
Alphabet in uniform size blocks; Cata- 
log of many hundreds Perforated Pat- 
terns for all purposes; lessons on Lace 
Making, Colored Embroidery and Bead 
Work, fully illustrated; 100 crazy 
stitches; Latest Catalogue of Shirt 
Waists, Cushions, Emboidery, etc. All 

above sent for 12 cents, silver or stamps. 


LADIES ART C0., 414 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


o2 it Is Easy To 
wa EARN 


these beautiful premiums 
by selling Vt few jars 
of “Mother’s Salve” at 25 
cents ajar. The test 
cure known for Catarrh, 
Croup and Colds, The 
world never saw its equal 
for healing Cuts, Burns, 
. Sores, Chaps, Piles, etc. 
Every jar guaranteed. it doesn’t pay to 
sell trash. Sell Mother’s Salve; what 

ople want and 
uy again, and see 

uickly you can 














Wein 
2 earn this fine qualit 

Enamel Set of 14 full 
afse feces, for séll- 

3 qt. coffee 


Proportion; or this 
strongly built full 
size Reed Rocker for 


finely carv : 
day clock, 22-In. high, 
for selling 134 doz.; or this handsome Parlor Lamp 
hand: d ted bowl and globe to match, floral 
zi-in high, complete; for selling 14g doz, Also 
Tea Sets, lron Beda, Silverware, Rugs, 
Furniture, Curtains, Kitchen Cabi- 
nets, Skirts, Musical Instruments and 
anything in Household Goods, 


No Money Required in Advance 
Just send your name and address 

and we wili mail six jars with large 
remium list and full instructions. 
f you cannot sell them you may re- 

turn—no harm done. Compare our 

Po ene with Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. 

For 14 years our pemiums 

always the best. 


Mother’s Remedies Co., 1973—35th St. Chicago, Mi. 
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To own this elegant Dinner Se‘ 5 
address, and we will send you ! 
sell like **hot cakes.’’ With our s; 
will send you without de’ his | 
will pay liberally for -': i 

DON’T OVERLO 
and guarantee eye: 
Write today for t! 


aa: 
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30-PIECE DINNER SET 


WILLOW” WARE F RE E 


FRE E GENUINE “BLUE 


SESS 


DEAR 





\will onl 


.30=piece **Blue 


TO THE HEART OF EVERY LADY 1S FANCY CHINAWARE” 


Wi are giving every lady who reads this Magazine a chance to own this beautiful ‘‘Blue Willow’’ Dinner Set, FREE. We are having 
these Sets manufactured at a very great expense and giving them away merely to advertise our business. 
Each piece is decorated in the natural color and design of the ‘‘Blue Wil 
chinaware manufactured. This ware is not only for table use, but can be used as a very 
It is the most popular design on the market. (The sets are all pa 

Set consists of Six (6) Coffee Crrns, Six (6) Saucers, Six (6) Plates, Six (6) Oatmeal or 
have to give us afew minutes of your spare ti 

id, fourteen of our beautiful Oi 


lan you can easily dispose of them _at 25c each. 
30-p Willow’ Dinner Set. All unsold Pictures can be returned at our expense: we 


cked ready for shipment.) 

Fruit Dishes, Six (6) Butters. All full size. 
me. Send us nomoney. Just your 

lograph Pictures, size, 16x20 inches. 
en sold send us the $3.50 recei 





low’’ and will give better wear and satisfaction than any other 
beautiful and attractive ornament for your home. 


je anu 
hese will 
ed and we 


UL OFFER. It is the greatest ever made by any concern. We are a reliabie incorporated Company 


aress, e 


28, M. ROSS, Mgr., 


242 Sa 


er Bidg., Chicago. 














100 Pixs 

from 1% t d % 
are made on the 

HOE: | SUCCESS DUPLICATO! 

ated circular and sample o 

erath Saseess Duplicator Co., 


; AND DISTINCT COPIES 


copies from Typewr’*ten 


St, Marys, Ohio, 


work. . 
Dansville, 


BOO K Ss For Your School Library, for 

Holiday Gifts or for your own 

use can be purchased of us far below publisher’s 

piices, Send for Catalogue listing over 4000 tytles. 
Books of many publishers included. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING oo. 

le 





w York. 
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DON’T ask you a cent 
for my free Eye-Book. 
All you have to do is to fol- 
low my advice and instruc- 
tions in this book. It is cer- 
tain that there are many things 
about your eyes that you ought 
to know and that your doctor 
never told you. Moreover, I 
give you whenever you ask it, 
my advice and professional ex- 
perience of a quarter of a cen- 

tury. 


Consultation is Free 


on any matter pertaining to your 
eyes. What you must do now 
to be cured is to simply cut out 
the coupon below, fill out the 
blank lines with your name and 
address and mail itto me right 
away. I willby return mail, send 




























which you ought to know. 


and mail it to 


DR. OREN ONEAL, 
1526 North American Bldg. 
Chicago, Il. 


I cured the little daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. K. Miles of Rockwell, Mass., of 
Paralysis of the optic nerve; Miss J. W. 
Rumsay, Norwalk, O., of several years 
cataract; Mrs. Janey Con, of Corydon, 
Ind., of optic nerve trouble in 2 months; 
Mrs. L. D. Simon, 83 years old, Bloom- 
dale, O., of cataracts and congestion, 
and hundreds of other cases, many given 
up by expert specialists as hopeless. 
Come to me, and I will tell you how to 
cure yourself, now, at home. 








you the great Oneal Eye-Book, telling you in 
so many words how to cure your particular eye 
trouble, and I willalso send you a letter of ad- 
vice, telling you many things about your 
eyes which you probably never knew and 


If you can appreciate a real, genuine cure, send 
your name and address today on the coupon below, 


Just Look in My 
Free Eye-Book 


ThenCure YourOwn Eyes 


It doesn’t matter what your eye- 
troubleis, or how serious or chronic it 
is, this great Eye-Book will show you 
how tocure your own eyes at home. 
No knife. No pain. No trouble. 


I have cured old and young men and women 
and children of nearly every conceivable eye- 


trouble, from cataracts to granulated lids and many 
of these cases were given up by some of the best 
specialists in the country. I do not do this by any 
mysterious treatment, but in the simplest way 
imaginable, Nature’s way, and that is why I call 


it my Natural Method Treatment, 
I have been curing people my 
way for 26 years, just the 
way I explain in my great 
Eye-Book, which Isend you 
free. Youare relieved without 
undergoing an operation, see- 
ing a doctor or leaving the 
house. There is no pain, no 
knife, no danger, no trouble. 


~@28Here is the Free Eye- 
Book. Send for it today. 


No matter who has treated 
you before and failed, whether 
you have cataract, failing eye- 
sight, eye-strain, optic-nerve 

disease, glaucoma, granulated 
lids, sore, weak or watery 
eyes. You will be con- 
vinced after once getting 
this book in your hands 
that a relief for your trou- 
ble is finally within your 
grasp. There will be no 
excuse for having any 
eye -troubles, with this 
book in your possession. 
It is free. Send for it to- 
day. 








FREE CURE BOOK COUPON 


To DR. OREN ONEAL, 

1526 North American Building, Chicago, Ill, 
Send meat once, your Free Cure-Book for the Eyes, 
telling me what I never knew before about my eyes; 
why I am suffering and how I can cure myself at 
home with your Natural Method Treatment. 


BOO ys i eee 


Address 


My eye trouble has been. ____2. 2... eee eee 




















Tremendous Power 
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HUGH CONWAY has won world-wide fame by 
this story. The plotis unusual but natural. 
The characters are the real men and women as 
they exist in the world, not the impossible kind 
of cheap fiction. The hero and heroine are of 
such lofty type that no boy or girl, man or wo- 
man, unless dead to all the tender sentiments of 
the human soul, can read this book without re- 
ceiving an inspiration. No one can read ‘‘ 
Back’’ and not know that there is such a thing 
as pure unselfish love. ‘‘Called Back’’ is a 
master-piece of English as well as fiction. It en- 
riches both heart and mind. Let us send you a 
complete copy. 


Absolutely FREE and postpaid 


All we ask is that you send us 25c for a 
6 month’s trial subscription to Vick’s 
Magazine which was established over 30 
years ago by that great lover of flowers 
and mankind, JAMES VICK. 


Vick’s Magazine joctnar‘with colored 
covers, and contains many helpful depart- 


ments and most fascinating literature, and 
ra Stent help to those interested in Nature 
iy. 


We know you will like both the book and the 
magazine. Fill out accompanying coupon below. 


Vick Publishing Company, 
537 Vick Block, Dansville, N. Y. 


Vick Publishing Co., 537 Vick Block, Dansville, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN—Please send me free and postpaid 
the complete edition of “Called Back,’ by Hugh 
ioawer. + ~ ~~ my aoe a bees Fare at bh 
Magazine for a six mo . - 
close herewith 25c in full forsame, 
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vitation, by special -invitation, by ap. 
pointing visiting days and notifying pa 
trons of the same, by personal calls upon 
them, or, by any means that seem best 
under the circumstances, trying to rouse 
their interest in the school 4. Detaik 
must be arranged to suit conditions. :The 
main object is to have the boxes contain 
refreshments for two persons, the one:who 
selects a box (or ener it, if the pur. 
pose of thesocial is to raise money ) shar. 
ing it with the one who provides: it, 
Names of those who provide must «of 
course not be known till all boxes:-ar 


disposed of, 


| 1. Who is the 
| Princess?” 2, 
| New Jersey. 
| 1. The Princess is an imaginary char. 
| acter, not founded on any original, but 
| an ideal conceived by Tennyson to repre. 
|sent his thought on the question of 
| ‘*Woman’s true position in the economy 
| of nature.’”? No evidenceof this thought 
| is found in his earlier poems, excepta 
ge or two in ‘‘ Locksley Hall.’? But 
with this exception, it is said, ‘‘Tle 
Princess ’’of 1847 is the first intinyation 
of the extent to which the subject. had 
occupied the poet’s mind.’’ 

2. In the Biblical encyclopedias or 
dictionaries she is said to have been 
either his twin-sister Save, or his oldest 
sister Azura (or Azron.) 





rincess in Tennyson’s ‘The 
o was Cain’s wife?—E, E. B, 


Term” and “Short 


Whatis meant by “Lon 
States Congress ?—A 


Term” as applied to Unit 
Subscriber, Ohio. ; 

A new Congress comes into existence 
on March 4th in each odd year.- The first 
regular session beginson the first Monday 
of the following December, and it may 
hold through the entire year if the two 
Houses so decide, or it may adjourn at 
any time during the year. This is the 
‘‘longterm.’’ The second regular session 
must begin on the first Monday of the 
next following December, and must end 
on the 4th of the next March. This is 
the ‘‘short term.’’ 














_ Limericks 


Bright witty people are often surprised whet 
a few are together by the diversion obtained is 
animpromptu competition in making or com 
posing verses or jingles especially the form of 
the Limerick so popular in England. The 
rollicking swing of the lines, once an idea is 
snggested, makes wholesome fun for all and even 
a child will soon get hold of the fascinating 
pastime. One who never could make two lines 
rhyme can jingle a limerick, An advanced and 
enterprising advertiser of a-covering for chains, 
seats etc., is taking advantage of the present-fad 
by offering prizes for the best limerick describing 
the fabric. The readers of N. I. after a little 
practice oughtto have amongst them many 
ners of the liberal prizes offeredin this nuinbet 
and the October number. “It-wontdbe entertain 
ingto havea Limerick party and send in. the 
best three or more tothe advertisers of Pante 
sote regarding which read advertisement on 
page 47. The prize if won might be devoted 
to school libraries or some other good work. 


$80 4A MONTH Bees, 


or Women to travel and leave sa ples at 
storea. People’s Supply Co., N81, 61 Plymouth Pi., Chiang, 












































MRS. WINSLOW’S 








ears. - 

soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy for diarrhs. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 


$100 a Month 


Can be amade by any bright mau or 
woman.who will act as my represen- | 
tative. Here’s an unusual opportunity. 
Pleasant-work. Write me today. 

H. Walter Cole, 1247, + ag St., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Here is a picture of a beautiful and elegant genuine mold-cut glass service, butterfly pattern, consisting of thirty-two distinct and 
separate pieces, and made up of four complete and entiresets. You can get all the thirty-two pieces at free by giving me just a few minutes 
fe Nm Spare ine, cnt no canvassing is necessary. Every piece guaranteed, full size, pitcher 84 inches high, holding one-half gallon. Other 

es in proportion. ‘ 

This is a magnificent and elaborate service, which will grace any dinner table and any dinjng room, It is the very same pattern of cut glass that 
you would find in the dining rooms of millionaires. It is the genuine mold-cut glass, which is strong, durable, extra deep pattern, bright and glitter- 
ing. Remember there are thirty-two pieces and four complete sets—all absolutely free. You can’t imagine the beauty, the diamond-like glitter and 


_the perfect rainbow sheen of these marvelous sets until you have seen one. 


cs —~|HERE IS MY GREAT OFFER: 


1 Water Set—’ pieces, 1 beautiful pitcher 
holding one-half gallon, stands 814 inches 
h, and 6 oe lasses. mi dish 
t—13 pieces, large 8. 
and 12 individual dishes, Hee 
1 Tea Set—6 pieces, 1 beautiful spoon jar, 

HOW TO GET THIS SET. Within a few days this elegant set will be yours just for spending a 
little time on my behalf in the most pleasant work imaginable. Ail I want you to do is to distribute, 
at 25c each, 16 of the Wonderful Souvenir Swastika Cross Good Luck Spoons, which you see pictured 
on this page, I will send you these spoons prepaid, without one penny from ne When you have 
distributed the 16 spoons at 25c, send me the money you collected and I will send you at once the 

beautiful four sets (32 pieces) of mold-cut glassware exactly as illustrated above. 


1 magnificent butter dish (with cover), 1 
e pvp cut creamer, and 1 fine sugar bowl 
( 
Thatis ALL! SO EASY te earn the splendid glassware sets! And don’t you think you ought 
to take advantage of this offer AT ONCE? 


ith cover), ; magnificently 
HERE IS THE SWASTIKA SPOON 


1 
1 Buffet Set—6 pieces, 1 
patterned oiler (with top), 1 delicately traced 
. It isa — Souvenir Spoon with the strange and mysterious Swastika Cross in Baked Blue enamel on the handle, This is called the cross of 
“good luck.” the entire story of the weird cross, which you will find on this page. We havegone to a great deal of trouble, pains and expense 
to secure the cross and to incorporate it on the handle of the spoon. No matter where you go everyone wants one of these Swastika Spoons. They 
are the rage everywhere. how the le for centuries have looked upon the Swastika Spoon as an emblem of good luck, Read what the editor 
says of the Sw: Cross and the Swastika Spoon in the fourth column on this page. Just think how very, very easy it will be to dispose of 16 of these 
spoons at 25 cents each, and then you win the grand mold-cut glass service co’ g of four sets. Send no money, just sign the free coupon below 
and —— will reach you by return mail — ; 
k at the Swastika Cross on the handle of the spoon shown here. Rememberthat it is a beautiful raised cross of Baked Blue Enamel, which 
will last forever. This gives the spoon a most beautiful appearance and adds a distinct value to the spoon as a souvenir, 


A Spoon Free 





salt cellar, 1 pretty pepper shaker, 1 elegant 
celery dish, and 1 Uhiveate cheese and cake 
plate. ALL FREE. 











to You 


Uf act promptl Pll give YOU a SPOON FREE, one for yourself, just as soon as you have sold the first four spoons. This extra good luck 
Swastilee Bpoon whic Tgive g my best representatives, not only has the Swastika good faek cross, but is especially wrapped and labeled for you. 
But this spoon for YOU is given only for promptness. Better get spoons to distribute at once. Better sign the coupon now. Did you ever hear of a 


better offer? Sign the coupon at once and win the set right away. 





Remember—No canvassing is necessary. 
After you get thes put them on your 
dint ape heey when a wien y cure FE oy 

er one e strange, weird “‘g uck”’ : 
spoons and let her have one at 25c. Every- Sign rightnow. Write your name and address plainly with pen and ink, or pencil, on this 
body is just wild for Swastika pottery and | cou ne or tear,along the line indicated, and wails me atonce. SEND NO MONEY, and do not 
Swastika silverware. The “good luck” | bother with a letter—just put the — in an envelope and mail! it. As soon as I receive the signed 
stories of Swastika are circulating every- | coupon I will send you the Swastika ns to distribute: Just as soon as you have distributed four 
where, and it has become a regular society | of the ms you geta FREE SWASTIKA GOOD LUCK SPOON for yourself (provided you act 
fad to have at least ONE PIECE of Swas- | prompt ¥)) and when oe have distributed all 16 of the spoons at 25 cents each, and have sent me the 
tika ware in the house. So your friends X00, I send you the perfectly magnificent 32-piece mold-cut glass sets you see above, 


will appreciate the favor you show them 

and they will be glad to call on you in Don’t wait a minute, or some one else may get ahead of you. 
Begin while everybody is “just crazy” to get a Swastika Spoon, and be the first to distrib 

spoons in your locality.;Remember this offer is open to every reader of this paper who signs the coupon 

right away. Don’t forget the FREE SPOON for yourself. Look once more at the magnificent dinner 

service at the top of the page. Win that service, win those 32 pieces ot giitering mold-cut glass. 

Make your dining room prettier than anybody else’s you know, Sign the coupon OW. Address: 


Our responsibility is guaranteed by the Bankers’ National Bank ef Chicago. Capital, 
$1,000,000, . 


Begin while the field is new. 
order to get the good luck spoons at 25c ute the 


each. Thus no canvassing is necessary, for 
these remarkable spoons at 25c will cer- 
tainly be readily taken ny Serene who 
Hees seg7 the historic interest in the 
Ww: 














_ FRED PARKER, 2428 Market Street, Chicago, Il. 








4! 
THE WEIRD SWASTIKA CROSS 


For Unknown Ages This Strange Emblem Has 
Been Reckoned a Sign of Good Luck. | 


The most weird and strange emblem in all the 
history of the world is the Swastika Cross, which for 
countless ages has been accepted by people, both 
ancient and modern, as a sign of gi luck, 

In the ages far back in the past, when the world 
was enveloped in a vapor of mysticisms, the severn! 
prehistoric races scattered about the earth used thiis 
cross in their pottery decorations, on their rude 
shields, on their weapons, and in their abodes. All 
accepted it in the same faith, that of an emblem 
of good luck. Now a little farther down I am going 
to tell you how you can geta Swastika Cross spoon 
free, and I am going to tell you also how to get the 
magnificent 32-piece mold-cut glass service, consist- 
ing of four distinct sets, absolutely free, The pic- 
ture of this handsome set is shown hereon this page. 

Whence came this cross? The answer mystities 
us. Inthe ages gone by there were no means of 
communication between the different races lodged 
in the different parts of the world. The people in 
One part of the globe were cut off absolutely from 
the pecple in another part of the earth, yet all the 
ancients everywhere used the same cross for the 
same purpose—to bring good luck, 

May Prove Scripture Story. 


Consequently, this Swastika Cross appea 
the one emblem that proves the truth of the scrip- 
ture story that there was a time when all the inhabi- 
tants of this world lived together, and it is certainly 
wonderful that as they scattered and founded na- 
tions in all parts of the earth, they carried with 
them this cross and handed it down from century 
to century, from generation to generation to the 
present time. 

The Swastika Cross is the oldest emblem known. 
For ages aid ages it has been carved on every Budd- 
hist and Brahmin idol and in the solid rock of the 
mountains of India. It appears on the mostancient 
Greek pottery, on the shields of the ancient Britons, 
on the prehistoric pottery of the cliff dwellers, and is 
still used for decorations and religious ceremonies by 
the Navajo and other Indians in this country. 


rs to be 


THE SWASTIKA GOOD LUCK CROSS 


READ THIS LIBERAL OFFER, 


The Editor of this paper is today able to bring to 
the notice of his readers an offer made by Mr. Fred 
Parker, of Chicago, which makes it possible for any 
reader of this paper to secure one of these spoons 
free, and to secure at the same time @ magnificent 
genuine mold-cut glass service, consisting of thirty- 
two pieces and four distinct sets. 1 of this may 
be had by any reader of this paper merely for dis- 
tributing 16 beautiful souvenir spoons with the 
weird and wonderful Swastika Cross carved on the 
handle of each one, Read where Mr. Parker says: 
‘*Here is my great offer.” 

A lady whom I know, Mrs, R. B. Grant, of Engle- 
wood, Ill., saw Mr. Parker’s great offer in the paper, 
and wrote immediately for a chance to distribute 
the spoons and win the beautiful butterfly pattern 
mold-cut glass service consisting of thirty-two 

ieces and four distinct sets, In two days after sign- 
ng the coupon she received the spoons and putting 
a few of them in her pocketbook she went to call on 
some friends. 

“See what I have just received from Mr. Parker, 
of Chicago,” she said, showing the spoons. 

“The Swastika Cross!’ exclaimed one woman. 
“How can I get one of those spoons?” 

“TI will sell you one for 25 cents,” said Mrs. Grant. 
“T have been appointed Mr. Parker’s representative 
here and have power to sell these rare spoons at 
that price.”’ 

SOLD ALL SPOONS QUICKLY 

The lady bought one, and three other women who 
were present also purchased aspoon. A number of 
other women and some men learned that Mrs, Grant 
had the Swatika spoons, and they called at her 
house to get one. The next day at noon there 
wasn’t a spoon left. She sent the money she had 
collected to Mr. Parker and in a few days her solid 
mold-cut glass dinner servicc arrived. It was even 
more beautiful than Mr. Parker described it to her. 
Everybody raved about its magnificence. It looked 
like a $50 service. 


Sign This 





mold-cut glass 
service, co’ 

of thirty-two pieces 

and four distince seta, 

Send me prepaid, op 

credit, the  Swastike 

Spoons, as per your offer. 

Iam a reader of Normal In- 
structor. 

FRED PARKER, Pres. 
2428 Market St,, Chicago, Itt. 
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If You Have 


RHEUMATISM 


Hotel Cumberland 


face car lines. |) 2 truly wonderful Remedy which is 


ic $2.50 with bath, || curing old chronic cases who have suf- 
—_——— and up. ‘|| fered as long as 30 and 40 years No 
SEND FOR BOOKLET va 

Kept by an old School Teacher— ad 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 


Formerly of Hotel Imperial. 

















‘matter how bad your case, nor how 
many remedies have disappointed you, 
don’t give up. You must try’ Magic 
Foot Drafts, the great Michigan cure. 
There is relief in every pair and we are 
so confident from the many remarkable 
cures they have wrought that they will 
cure you that we make the above offer. 
Don’t pass it by, but write today to 
Magic Foot Draft Co., 1197 Oliver Bldg., 
‘Jackson, Michigan. Our new booklet 
(in colors) about the cause and cure of 
Rheumatism Free. 





and Shorthand at home. 
Learn Penmanship {Vice for tree tesson and 
terms. Bowles’ Correspondence School, 24 W. Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





’ 

MALE HELP WANTED $100 per month and traveling expenses paid by an old 
established house for salesmen to sell goods to dealers. 

Experience unnecessary, New plan, rapid selling line. Purity N, E. Co. Chicago 





RATIONS, lectures,debates, essays, etc., written to order. 
Manuscripts revised and reconstructed. Outlines furn- 
ished. Particulars for stamp, P. A. Miller, Freelandville, Ind, 





EGREE COURSES BY MAIL, Write Pres. 
Cc. J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Orr ramausensars 
COULTEB OPTICAL CO, Chicago, Lil 


Free Concerts! 


At any time you wish you can have a free 
concert in your own home—not a con- 
cert of one instrument or voice alone, 


but a concert of band and orches- 
tra music, vocal solos, grand opera as 
well as comic opera — anything you 
dike. The world’s greatest artists 
% are at your command if you own 
a new 1907 model Edison 
Phonograph, and you don't 
have to pay fancy prices for a 
one night's entertainment, 
but can have free con- 
certs as often as 
you desire. 








A 64-Page Book containing 1400 Riddles, only 10c. 
BALTO. NOV. & SUPPLY CO., P. 0. BOX 106, STA. B, BALTIMORE, MD 

























bats Edison says: 
**I want to see a Phonograph in every American home." 


FREE TRIAL 


Edison Phonograph Offer 


LE this offer lasts we will send to any reader of this paper a Genuine Edison new style 
Tulip Horn Phonograph for free trial in your own home—a trial lasting two days toa week. 
Try the new Tulip Horn Edison in your ownhome. Then if you do not want to keep this won- 
derful instrument, you may send it back to us at our expense and we charge you absolutely 
nothing for the free trial. Wf you like the instrument with its marvelous variations of enter- 
tainment, including the latest popular songs, side splitting minstrel dialogs, beautiful operatic 
airs sung by the greatest artists, its drcamy waltzes and stirring two-steps, its orations and 
elocutionary recitals, you may keep the instrument and send either cashinfullorthesmall- 4 
est monthly payments at the surprising rock-bottom prices on the finest Edison outfits. 
son onttit only 63.50a month. And at rock- 
Edieon allows no discount for cash. solutely free 
can send 
FRADE MARK 
now! 


Month 237 ny 3.83; e 
$2 Edison {2k 
Q Edison 



















Edison outfit including one dozea 
enuine Edison gold moulded re- 
cords. The finest improved 1907 model Edi- 
matter STGN the Oovpen 
cash in fulbor pay on our easiest terms. and getthe great 
tafull:Bomanyeashpur- the reck-bettrm, pri- 
For Cash chasers are getting the ising prices —on 
finest Edison outfits on free trial that we the fin Edison outfits. 
ere obliged to announce in that -. Remember you 
e 
payments the lowest priceandwe in full or eas 
must treat all the pt eee aed alike. . 
SIGH the 
eoupon 
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NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Let Us Send You FREE ON_ AP- 
Broadway PROVAL a $1 Pair of Magic Foot 
at 54th St. gg a ga ae gh > aa 
HS rm emedy s 
New ‘ones ,; Curing Thousands 
enter, ops 
Fle Cas wt. |/ Send us Your Name Today 
— t cs oe We want to send every reader of this 
z paper who has Rheumatism in any of its 
NEW, MODERN || forms a regular $1 Pair of Magic Foot 
and Drafts Free on approval. Try them 
ABSOLUTELY first, then if you are satisfied with the 
FIREPROOF relief and comfort they give you, you 
Close to 6th Ave. || Can send us the dollar. If not, we take 
“L” and Sub- your word and will not ask or accept a 
way, and all sur- || cent from you. You decide, We have 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
to answer py privately when the request is 
accompanied by a remittance of ten cents for 
solution of each problem. We have found it 
necessary to make this small charge to limit it to 
teachers who want it enough to pay something 
to cover postage and stationery. The amount is 
too small really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 
Mills delights.in helping perplexed teachers in 
this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
Lenten A hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. A ladder 20 feet long stands 12 feet 
from the base of a building, and its top 
rests against the wall four feet below the 
eaves. Find the height of the eaves. 

Solution— 

204—127-+-4=20. 
.*. 20 ft.=heiyht of eaves as required. 


2. Find a number such that, when 
divided by 3, the quotient is 8 more 
than when it is divided by 6. 


Solution— 

Any number will contain 3 ¢wice as 
many times as it will contain 6. Hence 
8 is just half the number of times the 
required number will contain 3; or 8 is 
exactly the number of times it will 
contain 6. 

.*. 8X6 or 16X3—48, the 
number. 


required 


3. Sold an article at a gain of 20%; 
had it cost me $500, I would have lost 
20% ; find the cost of the goods. ; 


Solution— 

Let 100% =actual cost of the article. 

20%=rate ot gain on this cost. Then, 

120% =the selling price. 

100%-+$500-—the supposed cost of the 
article. ‘ 

20% =rate of loss.on this cost. Then, 

20% of (100%+$500)—20¢+ $100, sup- 
posed loss. 

(100% +$300) — (20%-+$100) = 80¢+ 
$400, the selling price. 

.*. 120%—80% +$400. 

40% =$4o0, 

1%=—$i0, and 

00% =$s000, the cost as required. 


4. A rectangular field 40 rods wide is 
enclosed with a wire fence, posts 7 feet 
apart. If the posts were 6 feet apart it 
would require 66 more posts. How many 
acres in the field? 


Solution— 

42 isacommon multiple of 7 and 6. 
Then to avoid fractions, take 42 feet of 
the fence. This will require ove more 
post if they are placed 6 feet apart, than 
if placed 7 feet apart. 

.. (66X42)+16}==168, number of rods 
in the perimeter of the field. Hence 84 
rods=length-+breadth. 

Then, 84—40=44, 
| Therefore, : 

(40X44)+-160=11, the number of acres 
in the field. 

5. I bought 19 shares of 7% manu- 
facturing stock, at 1283/. On the same 
day I received a semi-annual dividend, 
and sold the stock at 126. No broker- 
age. What was my gain or loss? 

Solution 

A too-dollar share of the stock will 
cost $128.75. 

A semi-annual dividend on 1 share will 
be $3.50. 

$126=selling price of 1 share. Then, 

$126+-$3.50=$129.50, amount realized 
from 1 share. 

$129. 50—$128.75=$. 75, 
share. Then, 


length in rods. 


profit on I 





19X$.75=$14.25, total profit as required. 
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Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph 


6. A man and a boy can dig a field of 
potatoes in 16 days; after working to. 
gether 6 days, the boy alone-worked'g 

ays more, and then 4 acres remained, 
the boy having dug altogether 3} acres, 
Find area of the field. =. 

Solution— : ; 

In 6 days they dug ,§, or } of the field, 
leaving } yet to dig. Since the boy 
worked altogether 15 days, and in‘ that 
time dug 3$ acres, we have, ;; of 33 
acres=} of an acre, what boy can dig in 
I day. 9X}of an acre=2} acres, amt, 
boy dug when working alone. \ Then, it. 
will be evident that, 

4 acres+2} acres+3 of the field=whole 
Aield. 

.*. Sof the field—6} acres. 

1 of the field=} of 61 acres=} of an 
acre, and ited 

& of the field=8 x } of an acre=1Io acres, 

.°.. 10 acres=area of the field. 


7. I sold two horses, receiving 143 
less for the second than for the first. On 
the first I gained 25%, and on the second 
I lost 20%. I tost $5. Find the cost of 
each horse. 

Solution— 

Let 100%=selling price of the first, 
and 851%=selling price of the second. 

25 %==rate of gain on cosé of first, and 

20% =rate of loss on cost of second. 

.'. 80%=cost of first horse, and 1063% 
=cost of second horse. Then, 

80% +1063 %=1863%, cost of both 
horses, and 

100 % +85} %=1851%, selling price of 
both. ‘ 

*, 1862% —1851%=11%, my loss by 
the transaction. 

Hence, 11%=$5. 

1 %=$3.75, 

80%=$300, cost of first horse, and 
1063 % =$400, cost of the second horse. 

Note:—When the rate of gain on cos 
is 25%, the selling price is } of the cost. 
Hence, 100% is } of the cost of the firs 
horse, and his cost=¢ of 100%=80%, 
When the rate of loss is 20%, the selling 
price is only ¢ of the cost. Hence, 85}% 
is + of cost of second, and } of 851% 
1063%, cost of second. 


. 8. A and B together own 396 acres 0) 
land, and # of A’s farm equals 3 of B's 
How many acres does each own? 

Solution— 

% of As’ farm=¥ of B’s 

4 of A’s farm=¥ of B’s, and 

$ of A’s farm=} of B’s=A’s in term 
of B’s, 

Let #=B’s farm. Then, 

$+4—$, amount both have. 

*, $=396 acres. 

=44 acres. 

$=220 acres, As’ farm, and 

4=176 acres, B’s farm. , 


9. A man sold wheat at 3% commissio#, 
and invested the net proceeds in corn # 
2% commission; his entire commissi¢ 
was $250; for how much did the whe 
sell, and what was the value of the corml 

Solution— 

Out of every $1 in the receipts ! 
wheat, the agent received first 3c, am 
secondly +25 of 97c=} 4c. 

Hence, 3c+/fic=§$;js, agent’s toll 
commission on $1 of the receipts 
wheat. But, ; 

$250=total amount of commission th® 
received. Then, 

$250+$,§,==5100; .*. $5100=value § 
wheat, and 4 
$5100—$250==$4850, value of corn. 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON Co. 


SANDUSKY.OHIO. WALTHAM MASS 
CHICAGO.ILL. U.S.A 
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Being hydraulic pressed they last four times as 
long as wax crayons, therefore are 50% cheaper 
ii price. Responds readily tothe touch. Free 
from the gloss or shiny effects of wax crayons, 
but rich in luster. Colors fast to light, clear and 
true. Combines richness, softness and delicacy. 

Different colors can be applied one over an- 


e first, other, combined, blended and modified with ease. 
Six standard colors with brown and black. Re- 

‘ond. tails for 10 cents. . 

d Sample box sent postpaid for 10 cents in 

it, an stamps, 


Address, 
Edu. Dept., The American Crayon Co. 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Sandusky, O. Waltham, Mass. 
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The Columbia combines the best of the ‘atest 
discoveries in duplicating devices. Reprc-luces 
hendwriting or typewriting. h 

Ready for Instant Use. | 


Prints 1 to 7 colors at one pmstien., Cleaz 
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the cost. fm | automatically without washing. 
No Ink Rollers. No Dirt. 
S eociis. No iors 
io Wetting. io Washing. 
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For examination papers, report blanks, ¢*2, *7:- 
best duplicator on the market. 100or mor: 2<jzic. | 











e, 85}% from one original. By special arrangeme. .. 
ex short time only we will sell the Columbia Dzpli- 
85} %=M lcator to Teachers and School Officia!s at V’hoie= 


fle price. Two surface machine, each 8},x14 


ches. 
List 86.00—less 35 per cent. Net $3.90. Mone 
back if not sutisfactory. ° 
Don’t hesitate, send today to, 


The Columbia Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY in from 4to 5 month: 
uations Guaranteed. We have contracts to 
furnish several tig railroads with operators. One 
tefunds tuition to our graduates who enter its service. 
. largest and best school. Railroad wire for 
4ctual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 
Illusiy~- ed Booklet Free. Write To-day. 
"S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. Box 10. 
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. 
Souvenir Postcards 
15 Comics or 12 New York-or Coney Island Views. .10c 
10 American Beauties. (Pretty Yankee Girls)...... 10c 
10 Embossed Flower “Best Wishes” “Birchday”....20c 
Lucky Birthstone, one card of each month....... 
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S ok 8 ° . 
missi0f ords Prayer ; embossed, illustrated ; Grand.....30c 
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In. A and B found a sum of money 
~which they divided equally. A received 
$200 and 2 of theremainder. How much 
did they find? 


Solution— 

$200+? of remainder=amount A re- 
ceived. Then, 

3-of remainder=amount B received. 
Hence, 

2-of remainder=} of remainder+ $200. 
Then, 

2 of remainder=$200. 

i of the remainder=fi100, and 

& of the remainder=$800. Then, 

$800+$200=—$1000, amount they found. 

11. If 3 of A’s money equals } of B’s, 


and both together have $106, how much 
has each? 


Solution— 

Let 18%=B’s money. Thien, 

35 2=A’s money, and 

53 %==aniount both have. 

+" 53 %=$106 ; 

1%=§2, 

18 4=$36, B’s money, and 

35 %=$70, A’s money. 

Note—Select a symbol for B’s -noney 
whose § shall be divisible by 2. 


12. The area of a square is 33 square feet 
and 50 square inches. Find length of 
its diagonal. 


Solution— 
33 sqr. ft.+50 sqr. in. 4802 sqr. inclies. 
Since the area of a square—the square 


square of one of its sides, it follows that 
the 
square 
Then, 
diagonal—,/9604—98. 
.*. 98 inches—length of diagonal. 
13. If % of A’s number of sheep+¥% of 
B’s number is 180, and % of A’s number 


is to 3 of B’s number as %:$ how 
many sheep has each? 


Solution— 

(1) % of A’s number+% of Bs’ num- 
b2r—180; then, 

(°) & times A’s number+g9 times B’s= 
21>, Multiplying by 12. 

(3) % A's: Bs: :h 

(4) .*. 7 B’s=# A’s. Then, 

(5) 63 times B’s=64 times A’s 

(-) €4 times A’s+72 times B’s=17280. 
From (2.) 


of diagonal— 2x 4802 = 9604. 


(7) 64 times A’s—63. times. B’s=o. 
From (5.) 
(8) .*. 135 times B’s=17280. Sub- 


tracting (7) from (6.) 
Whence B’s number=128, and A’s= 
126. 
14. A man sold two horses for $210, on 
the first he gained 25%, and on the 
secotii he lost 25%. How much did he 


gain, if the second horse cost ? as much 
as the first? 


Solution— 

Lei 60%=—cost of first horse, and 

40% cost of second. 

25 %=rate of gain on first, and 

25 %=—rate of loss on second. 

25% of 60%=15%, amount of gain on 
the first, and 

60%+15%=75%, selling price of first 
horse. 

25% of 40%—10%, amount of loss on 
the second, and 

40% —10% =30%, 
second horse. 

++ 75% + 30% = 105%, 
price of both horses. 
Hence, 105 %=$210; 
1% =$2, 
60% $120, cost of-first, and 
40% —$80, cost of second. Then, 
$120+-$80—$200, total cost of both, 
Hence, ‘ 
$210—$200—$10, amount of profit as 


selling price of 


total selling 
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OF course Chiclets are popular! ©The delicious chewing 
Sa in its dainty candy covering and the six drops 
_ Of pungent peppermint which flavor it, are the very 
good reasons why you will be benefited no less than re 
will be pleased if you buy a 5c or 10c packet of CHICLETS 
today. Should your deugyist or confectioner not sell 


Chiclets now send us a dime for a sample and a booklet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & CO. ING. 517 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U. $. A. 




















POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 


“I’a Rather Two Step than Waltz Bill,’ “Honey 
Boy,” “Just Help Yourself,” “Yesterday,” ‘Tda- 
ho,’’ “School Days,” “Take me Back to New York 
Town.” 15 cents each, post paid; 7 for $1.00. 


TRY PALLISER ENGRAVING Co. FOR 


ENGRAVED WerppIna INVITATIONS, AN- 
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Pp. é 
WALTON & CO., Department 41, 2524 Webster Ave., N.Y. 
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Silver Thimble. 


Nothing makes a more 
neceptable present than a 
Thimble. The one I offer here 
is heavier and prettier, will 







Why Pay Freight on Water? 
Use Rowles’ Ink Essence Makes a Perfect Jet 
black School Ink. Ink Inthis form is now used 
Schools of New York, Chicago and tie 
PINT PACKAGE MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
Schoo! Suopiy Catalog with Wholesale Price 
malled free on request 
£. W. A. ROWLES SN 233-235 Mark 






last longer and look better 
than those sold by retail 






eg ’ stores for 50c, I engrave two 


initials on each Thimble, pack it in a box 
and mail it with my catalog for 25¢c 
Be sure to state exact size wanted. 


W. D. JACOBUS, 610 Suclid Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 
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TEACHERS 


Start a Larkin School-Club and obtain 
School Furnishings Free 


A. practical plan of saving money for 
any school. If your school needs a 
Wall ee gia > Globe; Swivel @ 
Chair, Flat-top Desk, Bookcase, 
Library Books, American Flag, Taber- 
Prang Prints, Wall Clock, Library 
Table, Saaphophone or Piano, it. can 
be obtained by a Larkin School-Club, 
which sells to parents 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
and Pharmacal Preparations, 
Coffee, Teas, Extracts, Bak- 
ing Powders, etc. 


at regular retail prices, and receives 
the saved profits and expenses of the 
middlemen in valuable premiums, free. 


TEACHERS LIBERALLY 
REWARDED 


. Teachers organizing School-Clubs are liberally rewarded. Only a little 
time and effort are required, as School-Clubs are largely ng Revers 4 
School Boards and Superintendents strongly endorse Larkin School-Clu 
wherever introduced. e have hundreds of testimonials like the following: 
We ha ived Soap and Wall M nd i " 
children connet ony aueugh praise of the Mape.”'We thank you fr your prom tli 


K. Plummer. 
LARKIN QUALITY SATISFIES 


Larkin Food Products meet the requirements of the most 
exacting Pure-Food Laws. Over three-million satisfied cus- ~ 
tomers attest the superiority of all Larkin Products. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded after Thirty 
Days’ Trial. Mail coupon for complete information— 

it will interest you. 


Liatkitt Con 


School-Club Dept. estastisueo, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
































































WALL MAPS 
Standard Series. Set consists of 7 Maps 
# x 37 inches. 
Any three Maps free to Larkin School Clubs with 
$10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, “Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's Day, 
** Vv — 8 Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 

Allen's ‘Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 

and 12. Suitable for school, church or parlor. .25 cts. 

Bethlehem Babe, The—A sweet song story of the 
Christ Child; can be sung as solo or Chorus, 25 cts. 

Book of Ready Made Speeches. Hawthorne’s 
--Serious, sentimental and humorous, 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies—Contains parcdies 
on popular prose and poetry, 25 cts... 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings. c 

Castie’s Schoo Vandoetinaponen-- Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., for primary and intermed 
jate grades, 25 cts. 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished. 30 cts, 

Child’s Own Spenker—By E. C. &L. J. Rook. 
Recitations,. motion songs, concert oe dia- 
logues and tableaux. For children of six years. 


cts, 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner—A humorous play 
for children and young folks. Represents a school 
of fifty years ago and the preparations for the christ- 
mas entertainment. Easy to prepare; only one 
scene, Can begiven by 5 boys and 7 girls; more are 
better arid any number can be used. 15 cents. 

Christmas for All Nations — ang ord children 


Macaulay's ot dafogues reatiring from (Wo nearly 
100 of the finest di ues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters oie 25 cts. 

eeear a Dialogues for Young People— 

adapted for school entertainments, 

Holiday, ” asanivenan and other exercises, 25 cts 
Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The — By 
Hariette Wilber. A collection of entirely new and 
coasngs Calieans exercises = the little ones. 25 cts. 


Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old. 
The—A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes. 25 cts. 


November's Crown—A new spectacular entertain- 
ment for Thanksgiving. Easy to — but won- 
derfully brilliant and pleasing. For 14 girls and 
boys. 15 ct 

Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. ’ 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s spragee R eciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh ana orginal pieces in prose sud 
poetry. For advanced pupils. -25 cts, 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. " For use nod hool, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 c 

Prescott’s Social Readings fe) eetntiagy— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous, 

Prescott’s Standar ‘Recitations The best En- 
& lish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainrhents, 25 cts. 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 ean orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s “Diamond”? Dialogues —By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in sc! 
exhibitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 

Pr tes Drawing Room Recitations— 





from heathen nations, who describe t 
and beliefs. Suitable for Sunday Bey 3 mission- 
ury entertainment. 7 boys, 8 girls, 15 cents, 

Christmas Dream, A—Santa Claus and. several 
Mother Goose Children in new rhymes and clever 
antics. Requirements easy. 5 boys, 5 girls. « 15 cts. 

Christmas Dialogues Gapdil’s Original — For 

children of all ages. 28 ce 

Christmas Joke. ‘A—May o given by- children or 
asa burlesque by grown people... In;}rhyme, and 
very funny. 12 male; 12 female characters. - 25 cts. 

Christmas in Santa ‘Claus’ House—Full, of .liye- 
liest happenings. 8 male, 14 female; Sint aN 

Christmas Budget—‘“Thé Christmas Alphabet 
26 children; seven “Christmas Tableaux” and “The 
Christmas March, ’-a spectacular.performance. 15c, 

Christmas Selections, Gapeil’s Original — A 
very select collection. nts, 

Christmas Star March ant Drill —For 16 ‘to 24 
girls. Noscenery. Complete diagrams, 15 cents. 
Casey’s Recitations—The best selections of prose 

and poetry. 25 cts, 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts. 

Columbian Reciter,.Hawthorne’s—Patriotic and 
soul-stirring recitations. 25 cts, 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues, 25 cts. 

Comic Reciter—“‘Very Funny.” 2 cts. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages. 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Driliand March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts, 

Dewitt's Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches etc, 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts. 

Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 


Eur - Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 cis, 

Favorite lntermediate Speaker, The—A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades, 20 cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for little children. 20 cts. 

Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Original re- 
citations, songs, class exernises, etc. Separate pro- 

gram for each grade. 15 cents. 

Fin De Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises—Ma- 
terial for several entertainments. Separate pro- 
gram for each grade, Original songs, recitations, 
dialogues and many other features. 15 cents. 

Good Humor—For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood. The recitation “Casey at the Bat,’’ is 
among the pieces, 30 cts. 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
variety of excellent selections, 25 cts. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The —A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children. Kach has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
The tunes are familiar, Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents. 

How to Celebrate— Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men. Twenty complete programs, 25 cts. 

Humorous Pialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
GC, Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform, Costumesimple. 30 cts. 

Helper in School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one. cts. 

Heliday Selections — Adapted to the different 
holidays. 30 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school entertainments. 25 cts. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
Role, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 

ing, — Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, an 
others, cts, 

[rish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—2 cts. 

Intermediate Speaker—SPEAKABLE pieces tor 
= oy from ten to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Little Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 
a peeng | twenty-nine bright —* for boys 
and girls from five to ten a lc 

Little Dialogues and S rhecen-Contehéing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly = the use of the smallest readers and 
speakers. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 

inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as wi ell’ as general oc- 
easions, For children of ten years. 25 cts. 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled’ with selections in prose 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls, 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations and 
readings, For children of nine.years. 25 cts. 

Money Moking 5 Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs, E. J. H. Goodfellow. 30 cts. 


Tragic, ‘comic and dialect; pieces for public or 
private entertainments, 25 cts. 

Popular’ anreaner—E ate =i Garrett. For 
young and o va epoch Aw 

Rowton’s Compl ete Debat ho outlines 
of debates and em 3 ‘debatable questions, 

'.- Very complete. Boards, 

School and Parlor Comedies Containing “Be- 

tween the Acts,” “Forget e Nots,” “A Cloudy 

i 7 “Wanted, a Valet, aa. dSlight Miacaloulation™ 

“Pro Tem.” 30 

} Standard Dialogues For school ai rlor enter- 
»tditiments, temperance meétings, societies, etc. 30 c. 

Sterling Diafogues—A pio os collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday nane, 
‘lyéeums, annivérsaries, holidays, etc: : 30.c 

Tiny Totv’sS peaker—For the wee ones, , 
. 150 little ples, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest ae. 25 cts. 

Tableaux, Cha esand Pantemimes—<Adapt- 
ed aliket 3 parlorentertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. . 30 cts. 

Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Exercises— 
An abundance of choice new material, including 
several dialogues for celebrating Thanksgivi ng in 
the school-room. 15 cents. 

Thanksgiving in Brownie-Land—A rollicking 
re’ for eM Full of life and fun. 15 cents. 

e Newsboys’ Thanksgiving—A jolly new 
we Time, 40 minutes. 15 cents. 
bster’s Youthful Segntioe -Chate selections 
for intermediate pupils. cen 

Wilford’s Oeiee Dialo noe and Speeches 
for Young Folks— ‘‘B “¢ r the — complete 
of the kind « ever published.” 160 pages, 25 cts. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Coes pris 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen-years old. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, concert pieces, —— tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, etc, 

Young Peop les’? § ‘oaker—Comprises recitations 
fur tine different hol: save w other occasions, For 
children of twelve wanes 25 cts. 

Young Yolks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
best Sate books in print. For children of fifteen 
years, cts, 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. For 
children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 


Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 

A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches. 

All Sorts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages: 

Black American Joker—Minstrels and end 
men’s 8. 

Catchy Comsie  Pinloguse—Hew, clever. Foryoung 


le and 
Chite ren’s iecmke Dinlegnee—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 
Choice Pieces for Little People— 
rtainer — Recitations, monologues and 


gues. 
Dinlees et — Choice humor for reading or 
s 


Fr aay ‘A@ernesn Dialogues—Very popular. 
Briday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 


1 ages. 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 

Negro Minstrels—All about the business. 

One anased Entertainments—For church or 
parlor. 

Pomes ov the Peepul —‘‘Pomes containin’ an 
occasional-‘mor’l.en sometimes an idee.” 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, etc 

Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, Charades, 
atrcar, how to prepare them, 

ol and Reprier ableaux—For school, church 
FT parlor. eaux and a ome pantomimes and 
prod Sim ie on ‘coaily prepe 

T ues Lay ill Book—Very , - Ee drills and 

The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors. i 

The Little Fothe’ ) Batent- —Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children. 

The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, Jokes, gags. 

The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds. 

The Poetical Entertainer—Choice poems for 
reading or 8; ing. Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise Drill Book—Fresh, novel ani 
attractive drills and marches. 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying, Figures—A 
novelty for little Folks. Fing — 8, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. | rated. 

Wax Figgers of Mrs. Sauter’ with full directions. 

When the Lessons are Over—New dialogues, 


drills and plays. 
Wide Awake Dialegues—Brand new and 


ori 

Wok a and Play—For school, church or parlor.en- 
tertainments. Tust the thing to please the little 
folks. Original throughout, 


— 
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SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for fulllist. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


6. co., 


F. A. OWEN 


Dansville, N.Y: 





Department of Pedagogy 
; (Continued Srom page 18) 


ing things being for the most. Part smell]. 
ing them. For example, if a blind man 
were to hold his nose he could not, from 
taste alone, tell whether he were eating 
beef, mutton, or pork. A man blind- 
folded and his nose held cannot tell, by 
tasting them, a slice of onion from a 
slice of apple as one after the other is 
laid on his tongue. At the table it is 
not the flavors of thinys that delight us, 
but the smell, for, as we. have said, we 
taste nothing but sour aud salt, bitter 
and sweet.’’ 

In the cultivation of this sense, as in 
taste, the liome has more‘to do than the 
school. As education administers to the 
enjoymenis of life as well as to utility, 
attention should be given to the cultiva- 
tion of this important faculty. 


The Touch 


There is a vast field of knowledge that 
can be obtained by neither of the senses 
already discussed but by touch alone. 
Pain, heat, gravity and resistance can be 
comprehended only hy the sense of 
touch. Helen Keller is a remarkable 
i of the attainment of the knowl- 

“af by this means alone. Totally blind 
and deaf; she has been able to secure a 
college education at the age of twenty- 
four, an age only a little more advanced 
than that of the average man or woman 
possessing all the senses. Her case is an 
everlasting’ encouragement to all who 
may be seeking an education even though 
hampered by. great obstacles.. While it 


is true ‘that :many:forms of knowledge, : 


such as beauty of color and harmony of 
music. will forever remain outside of her 
comprehension, yet fields of e to 
and usefulness have been open 

her secured alone through the enneons 
agency of touch. 

One has only to observe the efficiency 
of the blind in taking care of themselves 
and doing useful things in order’ to 
appreciate what can be gained through 
touch. A lady was commiserating a 
blind man for his misfortune when he 
said to her, ‘‘Madam, I am not an object 
of pity; I am as happy as you are and I 
can do almost everything that you can 
do. Why, I moved my family a few 
days ago and I took up and put down all 
the carpets, hung the pictures and cur- 
tains, and did my share of putting things 
to rights. I-can do everything but see, 
as though that in his estimation were a 
small matter. 

Incidentally it. may be remarked that 
when I asked this man if he would be 
willing to give up. his hearing in ex- 
change for seeing. he replied 
emphatically, ‘‘ Not for a million dollars! 
Why, I couldn’t hear my baby coo, and 
think of what a loss that would be.’’ 
While this may be taken as an expression 
of the relative value of the eye and the 
ear, it may be urged, on the other hand, 
that never having seen he does not feel 
the loss of sight and therefore is nota 
competent judge. 

The object of this article is definitely 
to call attention on the part of teachers 
and parents to the different kinds of 
knowledge obtained through the agency 
of the individuai senses and thereby to 
stimulate a more observant and intelli- 
gent attitude towards them. Our schools 
should do far more in this direction. Let 
it not be forgotten that in the early years 
the sole means of gaining knowledge is 
through the senses; therefore the right, 
use. of the concrete becomes of vital 
moment. We started out with the 
proposition that the child begins with 
nothing but capacity and that he begins 
at once to amagney his senses in gaining a 
knowledge of the world. The whoie 
world is before him and it is his priv- 
ilege to go forth to master it. It is the 
duty of the teacher to bring to the child 
the riglit material, at the right time, and 
in the right way. To aid the teacher ix 
that work in my next article I shall en- 
deavor to point out how the perceptions 
are trained and low concrete material 
should be selected. 





Be true to thy friend. Never speak of 
his faults to another, to show thy own 
discrimination; but open them all to him 
with candor and true gentleness. 

Lydia Maria Child. 
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School City 


(Continued from page 14)° -- ree 


A School State. -*. .* 

\ When your three School Cities are- well 
in hand, organize them into a School 
State, each city electing a girl and a boy 
to! represent them in the legislature (only 
one house). A governor, lieutenant. 
governor, secretary of state and chief 
justice should be elected. The lieuten- 


ant-governor may preside = over sessions 


of the legislature. 


Other Commissioners 
You may have other city and state 
commissioners, as you may ‘see fit, ~ such 
as of parks.or agriculture, fire, etc... You 
may establish all these at: once, or add 
them from time to time as a matter of 
development ‘and as a’meatis for miain- 


| taining and: dévéloping. enthusiasm, - am 
| as a reward for well doing.. 


Enthusiasm 


However, as to enthusiasm, ‘that will 
depend entirely upon your own self and 
that of your two _ teachers. 
will respond with absolute certainty to 
your attitude, so that if they seem to lose. 
interest, see what is wrong with. your 
own interest, and correct that. 

Do write me at once, after- organizing 
and let me know how you organized, 
how your twoteachers dnd: the> 
respond, and every slight incident “that 
interests you, connected with the whole 
matter. It. will be-an excellent éxen 
cise in English composition, if you. will 
have the children. write what they, can 
in reference to the ideas in.getieral and! 
also to circumstances. ; of --individuals 
which nay arise in connection with theit 
citizenship and government. 

Witlr best wislies for you, your two 
teachers and your young people, I am 
very sincerely your friend. 

Ww. L.G. 


Help Pupils to be Independent -~ _ 

This. coming fall I. wish.to organize 
School City. I have thirty pupils. in al 
grades, also ‘‘The School - Republic.’ 
Will I absolutely need any other book? 
Any pointers you may give me~ will be 
a received. 

Yours truly 
Arthur W. Phillips, ‘ 

‘Idaho. 

No, you will not need any other book 
on the subject, though I think it a good 
plan to get as much advartitage as oie 
can conveniently, by reading of othef 
peopie’s experience, through books, 

es and newspaper articles. The 
latter must be used with some care a% 
many a time the newspaper.reporter doe 
not catch the full spirit of our method, 
For instance, the writer said in one of 
the-‘best» atid’ most targely  circulat 
newspaper articles that in the wonderfully 
successful School City which he had. 99 
well described, in every other feature, 
‘*the teachers ‘leave the pupils entirely 
to themselves in all matters of theif 
government, thus perfectly carrying out 
Mr. Gill’s idea.’’ He made two seriot 
mistakes, for the teachers were helping’ 
the pupils in their moral and civic work, 
just as in mathematics, and just as ‘‘ Mr 
Gill’’ sees is necessary and endeavors to 
have every one else. see. In. this as i 
arithmetic, the teachers help the pupils 
to be independent in the solving of 2 
problems, but at the same time are a 
ways ready to encourage and to set the 
pupils right, as soon as they make any 
error." "> 
Paragraphs ae a. Pisioateat New 
E paper 
Children between Six and Nine Can Unde ' 
* stand 

The School City was introduced in thé 
Chestnut Hill Primary in October las 
by Mr. Gill, and we have found the 
method beneficial. Many may say tha 
the primary child is not develope 
sufficiently to understand election af 
other details connected with -the system 
We have found that he is, and that 
child between the ages of six and nif 
can readily understand that he lives # 
a city and that the city has men chosé 
by the people, possibly his own father @ 
brothers, who make the laws and 
that they are obeyed. The children cot 
sider their school a smal] city ands Sa 
clitld a-citizen thereof. a 


‘| x 
The pupils} TC 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - 


Makes the Child Think, Decide and Act 
We see that the School City makes the 
child think, reason, decide and act ac- 
cordingly. In voting, one learns to 
select the child best fittec for office, and 
not the one he likes the best. He learns 
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MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 
FOR 


‘The Ilinois Medical College. 

14thAnnual Session Begins Sept. 2,1907 

Academic Course CONTINUES throngh- 
out the year.. 

MEDICAL COURSE: Three Terms of four 
months each, September to January, 
ern May.and May to tember, 































































Dustless Schoolroom Floors 


are-well When it is considered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases such 


School : : 
—May to Septem-|| seif-government, and that he cannot as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
. oni SCHOOL ey a part Gitiews if he canndt firsk control —— Fever, Pneumonia, and many others, the value of a (oes dressing 
donant TEACHERS | 7 yearly. All tdoprelinienopen al himself. He sees that the policeman which will preclude circulation of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 
d chie (IN day. Hospital and Training School | | must be orderly else he cannot expect 
lieuten- if ILLINOIS MEDICAL, COLLEGE, the others to be so. The method helps 
SUMMER apf Waselantoe Hive us to secure neatness and cleanliness 








sessio n 
z both in personal appearance and in the 


schcolroom. 
The Twig Is Bent for Good Citizenship 








“DRESSING 


SURE =< 4 sling > § 


id state a is laying the oo eee: and pubis. Suiidiogs 
; Fe everywhere, and is giving great satisfaction xhaustive 
t, - such It is evident to us that the School City tests show that hae sede of circulating dust is reduced 


c.. You 
or add 
atter = of 


is accomplishing that one of its chief 
aims which is to mould material for STANDARG 
good citizenship. Without doubt, our p) FLOOR 
school with the Sclioof City in thorough (]ORESSING 


eleven-twelfths wherever it is used 

Not only does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 
culation of dust but it also preserves the flooring and reduces 
to a minimum the amount of labor necessary to keep the 





| Main: floorsclean., It saves its owucost many times over. Three 
Mm, - operation will turn~ out ‘boys and. girls os Ae seenation a year give best results. , Patented 
é er makes process of application easy and economi- 
who will understand the nature of , cal.; Sold ‘by the barrel and in cans of varying capacity by 

ernment to a greater extent than it could dealers generally. 
without the ‘system, since they have not - fe =i ag apy pla ons fy gp bao 
vi ¢ floor of oye room or hallin any Hospi chool, or other 
a te only seen the practical side on a small public building, to demonstrate that all we claim forit is true. 
wa ctnty scale, but are getting the experience of Standard Floor Dressing is not intended for use on var- 
pupils} faithful citizenship and are performing nished, waxed or polished floors or for use in private houses. 
ainty to the duties of ‘municipal officers. on Testimonials fe es mp re orts from medical au- 
1 to lose E. M. McNeill, Teacher. orities on ‘‘Dust and its Dangers” furnished upon request. 


Standard Oil 
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Increase the Physical, Mental and Moral Company 

anizing Power of the Child. (Incorporated) 
nized, By developing the power of discrimina- 
» pupil No wetting of paper. | tion the School City has done much to 
erit:that ‘Seid for circulars and seenples break up tattling, which is certainly a 
> whol hey Agents wanted. great gain in the lower grades. The 
it éxer LAWTON & CO., 535. ‘strest, Ohivaga, School Citv,; in a most attractive and 
ou: will - effective manner, helps us:to accomplish 
ley, i on “Wwe will furnish | | ‘LP highest aim of a school—that of in- 
eral a 00 Invitations | | creasing the piysical, mental and moral 
ividuals i . . or .Announce- | | power of the child and giving the right 
ith theit ments including | | direction to their activities, thereby mak- - 


twosets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 
lish Text for $3.00; “50 for: *$2.25 or 25 for $1.50. 
100 Visiting Cards Soc, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid; 
Send for samples. . 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, New York. 


ing better. Americans. 
Surely the School City is a powerful 
tool for the use of teachers, 
Anna A. Gorgas, Principal. 
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The same Principal wrote the following: 
All the Standard Machines % to % 














“3 7 D Send us your address The Golden Rule in’ Practice Manufacturers’ Frices | so” = 
and we will show you : ° le | For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete- 
in alle a ay ure: pale age $3 aday The Golden Rule is no longer simply ving Jaw Nye pate hg Works quick and easy. | Keope ito lustre. It docs not deteriorate, Estab- 
. 0" ( 0 D, ents. 
nubile ’ furnish the work and tesch foe freeyou workin | taught and then stored in the memory TYPEWRITER EMPORI err poe eee y Dealers and Agents 
z book? ts eieve youl ivy. Send us your seirens sad | ve == until the examination question calls it 230 Fitth Ave., Ch GEO. W. HOFFMAN, "B95 Kast Washington St., Indianapolts, Ind. 
will be da * work sbeoltaly ure Write atonce. | forth, but instead, it is in constant practi- 
will Box 968 Detroit, Mich. 6 CHRISTMAS POST CARDS 10 CENTS | ®8V¥Lorxs CARDS OR 


cal use. Ail over the play ground and 
even on tlie street one can frequently 
hear, ‘‘ Remember your badge ; I wouldn’t 
do that!’? That this sentiment may be 


BILLHEADS 





NOTEHEADS p [OO 


JEFFREY. co, 21:25 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


bossed. No two alike. 
SOUVENIR CO., PASSAIC, N. J. 


Tonsire, Hot Aird 2 Fin GARDS 
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TELEGRAP We have advance calls 
for TEN THOUSAND 
before next March, account of new 

meget | assured disect sa under $150 


Beautifully colored and em 
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law. 
































me ES. aid, Under direct supervision of | more easily understood, I will explai Some 
Bgilway Offici Ie tal y PROCS 5 xplain 4 at once; Distributing Managers to 
ta bo sv way Oficial cme Cincinnati, Ohio. | that the badge is in the form oi a large ens rs ee cath lt WANTED represeut eetabliched mail order 
a Be button, the upper half being a blue field Son Se Oe eres 
has ONE ae x ACTOR AN ACTRESS with thirteen stars and the words ‘‘ School LEARN C 0 LO R p Hl 0 T 0 G RI A P i S SAUNDERS co. Dept. C, Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
of othe’ or ORATOR | Gity.") Across the centre, i hit yy ilies 
books, i scameee weekly. Write for FREE booklet on Dramatic (ST aaa PKs AS 8 Woe Big money easily made. Any. one can become an ASTHMA cured while 
25, The a a. BO mg School of Eloeution, 908 Chi band ge gu caer Ae ney or the parent pComplet: Instructions pend r...t. of Trans- C AT A R F you awe — ee 
G ave name of the office’ held by the child RIGANTI STUDIOS, 32 East 23d St., New York. vited.. Long tria . 
oa wearing it.” The lower half has thirteen E.C. CATARRH-ASTHMA CURE, 1334 VanBuren St., CHICAGO. 
“thou 4 wees -u MANAGER red and white stripes, and around all is 20,000 Books Geachen’ ca” Wiatedinn eeu L. PARKER, Solicitor 
- , a white band containing inscription, Catalog FREE. | St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., P ATENTS = of Patents. 774 F Street, 
| one Ob New 25 Sixth St., St. Paul, Minnesota. WASHINGTON, - D.C, 
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fences, pavements, etc. Since the organ- 
ization last year there have been 


reulat o Pamphlet of instructions sent upon request. 
derfully to, do to JOR. of DOG | ierrve sets eer ta ot Cans Make Sani Belts, $12 hundred 
4 > ‘ -¥ other A ake Sanitary , $12 per hundred. 
had some Waa to Do and Say Public and Private Property of Pinest Carts nnd Bieve Awe | LADIES sinped envelope particulary, 
feature, fm Don't fee yourself. Know how to act in ay ; : rpiewrodt dromisencratacne “embers Mutual Specialty Co., Dept. B 34, Chicago. 
entirely i. atin life. This means PROMOTION.” Do you | Our pupils are ali of the first and 
2 Bpeed this eae It means were on om Write | second ‘grade and about one-third of the 
of theif Kimball Correspondence. Schoo! 1 
ing off Box 32, Kinet *Nebr. | eirollment is children ‘whose parents 
serial ayers — can neither read nor write English. 
helpi a = pablentors und 4; postuge--0) Bueton An immediate benefit which we have 
ia, 1906, 6 c—List Free—We buy sta d i i i -posts 
rs work, Poin. Buying lists ic. TOLEDO STAMP C0, Teed onic. | GCTived is the protection to lamp-posts, 
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weer’ 0 CARDS : 
Mind (ocean onoleniee of tose he marks of any kind to be erased from any 
is ad AMES LUGG, S18. 19th St., Denver, Colo. public or private property which is ex- Tl Oo I R ¥ A SA MPLE OF 
> p pia Gatalonue | posed to our children. This was not the 
ag 9 L 4 00 Post Card Sets FRE case previously. of 9 
ont ti cond our collector's lis and ‘ven beautiful The Children Rai FI 
se 2 our Co! r’s list an n utifu 
‘ve oi Mail Trade Co., Box 35C, Stamford, Conn. ee “ 


Formerly the janitor unfurled the fla 
( ot MAGIC Taek CARDS 20 ccietian cas arid no one seaanad to notice it. Now 
ouly Se With these sande pee cents With felluseretdirestionsfor | thie children of the Departmert of Public 

ict yenbe ents outa sone Works raise and lower it with patriotic 

|| ceremony, and the flag never gets a 
day’s rest nor a wetting. The love, 
respect and care which the children now 
have for our flag and country cannot 
possibly be expressed in words, Their 
badges have given them something 
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CATARRHAL JELLY 


It will surely prove to you the wonderful healing power of this remedy for 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Hay Fever, Cold in the Head 


or any Complication resulting from Chronic Nasal Catarrh 
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und be | me LETe MANICURE OUTFIT 266 | tangible to which they can look and re- 
say tha the ona nails al admired. Send now to | remember they stand for loyalty to ali ’ , 

er estern Appl lance Cc, Omaha, Don’t neglect Catarrh, don’t suffer with a cold in the > don’t try expensive treatment when you can 
evelop x D. Wi 9 : Neb. that is right and must be honored . be ‘tnasess fy relieved and permanently cured with a simple, ple asant, perfect remedy that has proven its 
ion af * merit for years. Thousands testify to the excelience of ondon’s Catarrhal Jelly and we are so confi- 
t will also help you that we make the liberal offer to refund your money if a thorough trial of a 


SELF san 


dent that 
systems ASsne s $103~50 per month regular 26c Ye tube failsto do you good. Absolutely pure, guaranteed under Food and Drug Act, June 30, 1906, 
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nd nim show TOMB 3 goods pg learning Helen Hunt Jackson’ s beautiful is your name and address on a postal 


A 50c size holds three times as much as the 25c size. 


em ‘‘October.’’ The first stanza had 
een committed to memory, and the 
teacher called upon the scholars to ex- 
plain its meaning. After a moment of 
silence a boy said earnestly, ‘‘It means, 
Miss C——, that.June isn’t in it with 
October.’’ 
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father @ 


You can get a regular 25c tube at your drug store. 
OVER 30,000 DRUGGISTS SELL IT 


If yours should not have it send 25c in stamps, coin or P. O. money order to 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. KONDON MFG. CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


= Free Outfit K, Thomas Mfg. Co.,132D8t, Dayton, 0. 
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Retabrook Press. 1! 121 + Tremont 8t., Boston. 
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és NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 






WHAT ‘DO YOU. | MAKE OF THIS? 
Try Your Skill at Deciphering the Inscription. 


1/$200 in Prizes for Best Readings 


In exca vatt recently at Mt. Vernon, around 
‘ the old. tomb of the Washington family,a roughly 
oyna stone wasdiscovered hidden by rubbish 
d wegetation, Owing to the soft and friable nature 
a this stone, the inscri ption on. P. whatever. it 
was, had been well-nigh effaced, but sufficient 
traces of the letters remained to show that with 
sufficient study they might in time be made out. 
While the great scientists of the world are contend- 
ing ‘over the riddle it may be that there are others 
who have some ideas on the subject, and hence the 
invitation is extended to everyone, young and old, 
farand near—to try their hand at’ reading the in- 
inscription. 
See if youcan eke outany of the \ ‘ettersor bp aa 
thet can phow. ee ure to your friends and 
thew sive ions, What is wanwdie 
sible Tibembeeaton, and you are a 
“T ve aid from any source. (Un the other oldes sot? 
the stone there was no inscription; all you need | 
__worry about are the traces shown on: the two, sides 
i presented to: view. oF 
- For the best reading of this interest! old eine: 
| . ment, Valiable prizes are offered, as follows: 
| 
| 











- PIRST en ot § 39.00 

A A hire Prine of of 79:00 

8 Prizes of $5 each 40.00 

100 Prizes Consisting of Superb Hand 

Colored Copies of Some of the World’s 

Finest Pictures Cheap at $1 each 100.00 
} Making a Total of $200.00 


The best way in sending in your answer is to 
make a tracing or copy of the stone or fill in the 
picture, showing the inscription plainly on it Just 
as you think it should read. . 

his contest, which is merely a specimen of -the 
numerous equall interesting Ones which we < t 
duct, is des for subscribers to the Pathfind 
exctusively. The Pathfinder is a nigh-quallty 
ilustrated Fuse published at the Nation’s 


Capital, forthe Nation. No reg hy at or how 
many other periodicals you ma be taking, you 
want the Pathfinder. tis ‘‘different’’—a class 
by eet er tly, in infor yuning, entertaining,” 
gnified a 1 earnest, 


Aah nrg busy sopley it 1S E paper eter You. 
There is no other paper that can exactly take 
‘place. In its enlarged and improved form it 
now reaching out for new readers, and if you are 
not already a subscriber THIS MEANS YOU, , 

Send in your answer to the monument puzzle. 





 —, at once, including, if not nowa subscriber to the 
Pathfinder #1 for one whole year’s subscription 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. N.ILN a 7 or 50 cents for 26 weeks or 25 cents for 
> *18 weeks. : 
GENTLEMEN: I inclose my reading of the Mt. The announcement of the prizes, together with 
Vernon monument, and §....... for which enter a picture " re of the gtone wit with the correct reading 
bscription BOR. esiescace on it, will be publis in the Pathfinder at nt 
my CoRDEE YES tthe Lumupaaer See early'date. ‘The prizes will be awarded with the 
months, utmost ible fairness, and the decision of the 
editors is to be final. Contest closes December 16th. 
NAME..... sobbupec SdawicWonb sce vqebe bewebnnee sien We believe that there are enough smart people in 
this country so that among them a very Close ap- 
rs proximation of the original inscription can” be se- 
CITY cocecosed See e eee dereeeeeeerereseeeeeteseereses cured, and to interest such: people in the Pathfinder 
PPE Ly TPPPPED OX LL Mate ssw we are willing to give out these liberal prizes. ae 
rh da tela ede AAS IETS DORAL ADR AD will surely go to someone, and the best answers will 








earnthem. Don’t under any circumstances miss 
having the Pathfinder this year, which comes every week from the Nation’s Capital laden with good 
things—welcome as a letter from yourbest friend. If you win a nice prize, so much the better; but the 
Pathfinder will be worth more to you than any prize. Address, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 




















AGENTS “Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc 
9 Big Profits, Expr. Pd. Terms Free 
Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 


ERLE 
526 A WEEK Ee 


IMPERIAL CO. 


Elementary Lessons. in Agri-|( 


- culture: 
(Continued from: page 20) 
no starch, the brown color of the iodine 
remains. 

Experiment :— 

To show the effect ot nitrogenous 
plant food, add a teaspoonful of ammonia 
to a half gallon of water. Use this in 
watering a slow growing pot plant or one 
of two that seem to be growing about 
the same. 

Experiment :— 

To determine whether or not a soil is 
acid, place a small strip of litmus paper 
in a saucer of dirt that has. been. taken 
from at least an inch below the surface. 
Make of the.dirt a thick mud by mixing 
with rain water. Allow the paper to 
remain a minute or two. If it shows a 
red color after the dirt has been washed 
off, it is acid. If the color is blue, it is 
alkaline or like lye. Litmus paper 
changes its color slightly from being 
dampened. 

Experiment :— 

To show the results from the presence 


or absence of plant food, secure tliree | 


flower pots of the same size. Fill one 
with the poorest soil that is obtainable. 
Fill another with loam. Into the third, 
put sand that has been burned or washed 
to get out any rotten grass, leaves, or 


wood. Plant three grains of corn in 


each lot at the same depth. Water two 
or three times a week. Note the growth. 

An interesting experiment can be per- 
formed by mixing a teaspoonful of any 
complete fertilizer with a gallon of 
water and use it two or three times a 
week to water plants growing in pure 
sand. 





Menter & Rosenbloom Co., are advertising 
Men’s suits and overcoats on credit in this paper. 
We know this firm to be thoroughly reliable 
being one of the largest clothing firms in the 
world and wecan conscientiously recommend it 





to our readers. 











Vol. 1-Autuin Plans 
Vol. $-Spri2g Plans 





day. Afternoon:Exercises—Poems and [le 
Calendars and Blackboard Drawings+Busy 


jects, suggestions and references. 

teacher will appréciate and use 2 day. 
material that can be used throughont the year. 

Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on excellent paper. 

attractive and helpful. Order the complete set now. 

satisfactory. 


WORLD’S EVENTS PUBLISHING. CO. 


(Former address, Dansville, N. Y 
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Praised by Teachers Everywhere 


EVERY DAY PLANS 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 
By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe © 


“Vol. 2-Winter Plans 

Vol- 4-General Number 

Forty Complete ‘ets ordered for Columbus, Ohio, teachers. 
The most attractive and useful Plan Books ever published. 


is a new set of Plan Books written and arranged by 
Every Day Plans teachers for teachers. They contain such matter as the 
teacher needs in her everyday work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. © 


They tell how to do and what to do and supply the material with which to work. 


Subjects treated :—MMusic—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stor‘es 

of Industry and Sens eres eae eed teas Gee Day Programs 

. me Stories—Helps in Drawing— 
or etc., e e 


is replete with drills, new games, lists of songs, poems, stories, books on wrious sub- 
Ever y D ay Plans ; ‘ They contain many, many things which’ the’ busy 


fhe Summer Number contains special programs for closing days and much 


Magazine size—620 pages and every page 
Your money cheerfully refunded if they do not prove entirely 


TWO STYLES OF BINDING 


Durable Paper Covers, 40 Cents a Copy, $1.50 for Complete Set. 
: Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, the Set in One Volume, $2.00. 


YOU CAN ALSO GET IT IN THE FOLLOWING COMBINATIONS: 


With World’s Events one year ........ 
The Four | with Primary Plans one year.......... 
Volumes With Normal Instructor one yeat.... 


00 
With Fess’ Political History of the U.S... 2.50 
Add 5@ cents to Combination Price if Every Day Plans is desired in Cloth. 


=> 


and Fri- 


Dayton, Ohio. 














: The Battle Hymn of the Republica 








Speen NOVE 
eine November. 1907, 


Colonial Ways and-Our Ways 
me (Continued from page B). Be 
5. I'm on.the nine now and’ whet Tn 
big I’ll be a captain ‘sure. 
6. For you know-a bicycle is far Better 
— riding on a pillion. 
. The line of girls clasped hands, and! 
whike forward nearly ‘to line of boys 
and then backward to positions while: 
asking question, ‘'Oh what’? (ete. ) One: 
boy took one step forward and said epg 
rather ride in an automobile,’’ and the, 
line of boys immediately began. ‘singing, 
the answer. ‘‘We’d zather: be living in 
nineteen seven,’’ at the same time sitting. 





































































Pri: 
dowa on .floor, holding--hands, out as to 
though ‘driving~a car. Some of: them: nat 
make a whizzing noise through their = 







teeth instead of singing. . 

2. For the second verse the boys sang 
the question, ‘‘What do you think of, 
Colonial times?’’ walking a few ‘steps 
forward and back. One little girl stepped 





Illustrat 
Limeric 
list of 













































Th 
forward saying: ‘‘I like my Teddy Bear } 
much more than a rag baby or'a cormn- js 


husk doll, I’m sure.’’ The line of girls 
immediately took up the words of the 
answer, at the same time hugging an 
imaginary puady Bear closely in ‘their 
arms. 

‘3. For the third verse the girls again 
sang the .question as in first verse, but 
shaking asaucy’ forefinger at ‘the boys 
while advancing and, retreating. A boy 
replied: ‘‘ But then there were nq Fourth 
of July celebrations with ali the: nois 
and fun.’’ The boys knelt on one knee, 
scratched imaginary matches, held out 
invisible firecrackers, lit them, tossed 
them up, etc., the girls unconsciously 
covering their ears..or turning away, 
the boys sang lustily, were rather ‘be 
living in nineteen-seven.’ 

4. The boys then questioned the wit 
as in the second verse, receiving 
reply from one small book worm, “I 
enjoy reading fairy stories and pictu 
books more than working samplers,’’ and 
her line agreed with her, singing ‘‘ We'd 
rather be living’’ etc., while holding 
hands before face as though reading. 

5. The girls had their question to ask 
a third time, where upon one boy stepped 
forward to give his explanation: ‘I's 
oh the nine: now; and when Ent big I'll 
be a+ captain sure,”’ arid: All Mies Othe! 
sang the ‘same deiitiments’ 4 sae tae 
of twentietli-century way ! 
a pantomimic base ball.’ ic “4 
pitching, catching, holding.a “base 3 
hands on knees or stealing one wit 
légs planted far apart. 

6. The boys then asked once mor 
‘Oh, what do you think of Cola 
times?’’ receiving the’ réply from* 
little athletic maid: ‘‘For you know! 
bicycle is far better than riding om 
pillion,’’? and the line of girls at one 
mounted. their wheels, so to speak, 
went tOuritig about ‘the country simp 
hy ‘holding two: smaH,. tightly clench 
fists. Sttaiglit “ont “in front, and runnil 
wp-and down in “place. ‘But their 
destination was a-real‘trip. down the ais 
to their seats followed by” the’ liné} 
boys, similarly mounted, and all sing 
happily: ‘‘We’re glad to be» living 
nineteen seven, not in the- Colog 
days.’’ 
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‘‘Oh, Miss Gray!’ exelaimed Alf 
‘‘we’re learning a new sotig in 


school.’’ 
1 OFT EXGRav: 





‘‘Is that so!’’ answered Miss 
‘“What is the name of it?” 

















was the quick reply. 





| NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ovember : 1907 


600 





Christopher Columbus ‘and 


The Discovery of America 
(Continued from page 12) 


There 




















ry 4 
eh’ I'm! Lawler—Columbus and Magellan. is 
q Ginn & Co. ‘ 
r better: : Higginson—Columbus and His Com- 
a : panions. Lee and Shepard. in 
ds, and’ Irving—The Discovery of America. eve 
f boys CONTEST FREE TO ee Maynard, Merrill & Co. t ; 
ile: Stables—Westward with Columbus. 
b while: For « tet TIMERI Sc ib ; “Justa gleam of ivory in her smile,”’ 
) One: ribner’s, ; Miss Adele Ritchie 
d ‘I'd: Cooper—Mercedes of Castile. Putnam. one of America’s most 
or beautitul artistes, says: 
and tlie, Gordy—Amierican Leaders and Heroes. amie wil impart aradianeo of 
singing, ie pp. I-20. Scribner’s. her deailfrievcan give 
ving in Pratt—Discoveries and Explorers. pp. ZOD ENTA 
sitting, Prizes to the value of $2500 I ca D. Cc. Heath & me: ‘ Is for particular people, for thore who 
out as to be distributed, ‘consisting of Elson—History of the United States. core about the little things which 
, “ . ry 7 cue add to the appearance o e we 
f them fated tooled” leather table mats, pp. 1-26. Macmilian. posture sepa nt 
suf handsome books, annual sub- i —Di i It is a dentifrice in paste form 
ay their; scriptions to Harper’s Bazar, etc. ae aoe a gt ea ath -etmoy ap tele pad ew 
% cause ie ingredients are ende 
R Illustrated booklet containing sample Pp. 1-212. oug 1 on, iin. together by intense heat, so that 
Ss sang Limericks, with particulars of contest and Zodenta is always the same. 
hink of list of prizes, sent postpaid on request. Alia little dail: 4 alittle Mik 4 It dissolves all injurious deposits 
* le care—a le attention-—and a e wee which discolor and in time ruin the 
v ‘step THIS IS A LIMERICK: The Demand for Good Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfect complexion detente enamel, cusng decd 
P : T h What attention do you yive your face and hands? fastie denk Gintiigs: eM: polenes et 
stepped There was once a time in the past rimary 1 eachers You wash them of course, but that’s not enough. germs which cause softened and dis- 
| Bear When Leather could not be outclassed ees t hi bd d 1 d, ti t eased gums. 
y -~ wee ty ae ll ai The great majority of teachers prepare tow dens et e pment to ae ae ny Apt ‘ta If your dreggiot dees not keep Ze- 
a corm Now PANTASOTE has it surpassed. themselves for grade work, with the re- ust, indoors and out, to the tainted air o oo pera ae iw 
of girls Wri About P. : ae ball room or the steamof the kitchen, will take the shige 39)” sae, an 
‘of fe Can You te One ut Pantasote? || sult that there is very strong competition bloom from any complexion, These causes and con- Write foe Tooth Bruch 
8 OF EN Ti ifso, send postal for our free booklet today.||| in the search for satisfactory positions. ditions result ina sallow complexion, make the skin Holder, mailed fre 
ing an : 7 it i rough, coarse in its texture, and unless proper atten- 
 ?. THE PANTASOTE COMPANY || We do not know why it is that more do htl F. F. Ingram 
ates: Limerick Dept., 56 Bowling Green Bldg. not equip themselves thoroughly to teach bed rth sete ctemegie comes lasting and unsightly & Co. é 
; NEW YORK CITY. the primary grades, for in this depart- 65 Tenth 
; again vo show j i im- Mi lk d 
<2 al When i Hew Tet ch our esas by sone 0 ment of school work well qualified prim ] wee ¢ ream Street, 
me ary teachers are not numerous enough to Used night and morning has proven to women everywhere that they 
ie boys supply the demand con ee Ser Ehomeee weg onamedeae dir y Mich 
’ Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions. ‘ 
A boy The Best Heater For Most teachers who desire to get out of Milkweed Cream is askin food with tonic properties. It is dainty, 
Fourth ° | fastidious, refined; just a little applied with finger tips(uo rubbing or 
the grades endeavor to reach high school | kneading) clears the minute pcres from dust and dirt, stimulates 
~~ noise them into natural activity, and through them feeds the inner skin 


positions. Here the field is crowded too, 80 that a brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained. 


e knee, 


School, Church 





‘eld out whereas in the other direction the com- | Aa So A ht pol £0 cents and 6 08 jar, or sent postpaid on 
oe r Hall petition is less keen, the salaries are as | F. F. INGRAM & CO., 65 Tenth St, 

» BOR 4 Oo —am] | good—usually better—and the work, to DETROIT, MICH. 

cans THE Kalamazoo Vulcan Heater is made in the well equipped, is easier and less 

iway, sections like a sectional bookcase; you . 
~” se Mm can build it up or tear it down as occasion de- exacting. 

ther Demi mands, Its dome sections, by their heavy cor- 





A course of home study in primary 
methods under competent direction, such 
as is offered by the Interstate School of 
Correspondence of Chicago, will give 
you marked ability in first, second and 





: tugations, give largest possible radiation of 
FY heat, and by their peculiar shape, retain much 
le. pirls of the heat usually lost through the chimney. 
i : A hot-blast! draft consumes smoke and pase 
ing UlChei making it the most economical of fuel. We 


uel| AKalamazee 


he Greatest GOLD Dredging 
Enterprise in the World 


pictu Direct to: 7 a . fe 7 
You 2 ‘ THE YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY is an international com organized under 
‘S, »? and to pdt ni gnc d biases icon 7m bey hee yg rh laws of he Calton etate. ey and sanctioned by _ strict lawe of say le Gorn 
5 Canada. operties are miles river frontage, or more than acres on the famous 
, Weld] ttactual factory prices, saving you all dealers’ P vere y “6 eee _teac ers have Stewart River, nthe richest gold bearing placer field inthe world, Title absolute from the Canadian 
> fa} and middlemen’s profits—amounting to 20% studied primary methods with the above Coveeneeas through W ilies Ogilvie, former governor of Yukon Territory and now president and 
bole "2.0 60,00. See ond ale 08 ed school and have im d thei rr ieee 4 aemmnainate er ah 
: nam rove eir Each dred ut 
ing. 360 D A al 7 ae THE GOLD DREDGE A WONDERFUL MODERN INVENTION irene sate 
— ays Approv condition greatly. It is such’a course of do the work of 1,000 men, and we propose to install twelve as rapidly as it is possible to make the 
to : arrangements. ground is fully ese and immensely valuable. 
y : study as can be taken into the school- Thisisthe biggest gold dredging proposition in America. Careful testseovering 30 miles of our 
stepped ou run no risk; P a ke : leaseholds went as high as811.00and averaged more than 81.(6 per yard. ous fortunesare being 
es tm J gerehace is ie room while it is being mastered and made dredging in California on ground averaging only l5c per yard. 
ae) ght in every way you : FOR 
Wi there used day by day in class work, th INVESTED. We consider this stock intrinsically worth par, 
big r’ a bg ibble. tot y bY ay f gh rg $10. 00 EVERY $1. 00 andin a reasonable length of time it will be Carina ieee 
L without qu: e. ou teacher always having her practice class dividends on that amount. A limited amount of full paid, non-assessable stock will be sold for 
(ae cl cannot’ get a better— ps development purposes at 10 CENTS per share. Par value $1.00; soon to be advanced to 26 
eefato no matter Son wench before her, By next spring, after profit- cents. Stock may be had on ten monthly installment payments. 
Fad pon somes ved oy ably usin g your spare time durin g the Write fur prospectus containing minutest details. Write and ask questions. Address 
Soil fr ost o's reasonable winter in. the study of peimary. snethods, Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Co., 130 scannnt sie, Kansas City, Mo. 
ng; suppose you eile elltde li 
oh ae can save money by you can be well prepared to apply for y 
er So rimary work in good schools 
ne wit makers? P : Benton Approval. Send No Money, 


e mor 


Send Postal Today 
for Catalog No. 329 











There is certainly something unusually 
attractive in the thought—better school, 

















$1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a Jock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hairswitch to match. If you 





159 NEW Son NGS to for [0° 


tig hens teseen My 
Pons Marhooce te Tole Pid = Viral If the Manin the 





Colotiid Our line is complete, better salary, less competition, residence find ite bie ee = a) ald — ep wv ta AF Moon wore Coon, Walt till the Bun Shines Nellie, Walis 
os de embracing stoves and in a good town as compared with the Neon 
om “9! ranges of all kinds for es poh ~ ~ 
know! all domestic purposes. country district—and other advantages tn oe DRAKE MUSIC CO.. hire ‘At hossre OHIGAGO, 
gon” KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY which must appeal to any teacher. We 
Kalamazoo, Michigan advise you to investigate this subject for | - STAMP PHOTOS 

; at one “-Direct-to-user® Manufacturers. : 
“ id Cuan yourself, and we believe you will. agree ©) STAMP PHOTOS *) 

a with us that it will pay you to specialize tyit F&F ZB Dz e £ ile 
y Sith i, a ‘ 4 a. a cy = as Vow | 
slencl in this particular line of school work. Goitre Cure From ‘any photo, Gum'd Brks, size % x %- Larger Stamps, 

é s 24, bd 66, Sie. Return postage, 2¢. For souvenirs, 


runny 


Any interested teacher can learn full 


THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST 


peseale, Ivers een ote F hotos returned unharmed. Photos 


icu) i i made in to %, av e local es from 25¢. 
sir f particulars regarding this course by ad- REMEDY IN’ THE WORLD. to $2.00. Photo Post Conde, oz. Sample work 2¢. 
e dressing the Interstate School of Corres- Our MEDICATED GOITRE BANDAGE Catalogue free. Shaver Photo Works, Avoca, N.Y 
the a : isa convenient, soothing appli- 
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tube 


DENT. 
216 Alling St., 


from the ordinary Dent- 


ifrice in eh me 4 causes 


of deca y thous- 

oF ey eer Te ie doll. 

eloanly flavored anda arlighital 
unct 


he dental 

e best a 
tes. A sample 
be and our booklet on T: seed 


Care of the Teeth FREE. W: 
at once. 


CURA CO., 
se Newark, N. J. 





Wedding 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc 
100 in bh gees lettering, includ- 
- two setsof envelopes,$2.50 


OOVivitingCards,50e. Write for samaple 


ie cassais 0.5 8 Chestaut St., ses Cuesteuw Se, Phiedalphta, Pa 





pondence, whose advertisement appears |. 


elsewhere in this issue. 


The day previous to the presidential 
election an informal vote was taken in a 
certain primary school. Noticing that 
one little girl did not vote on either 
side the teacher asked—‘‘Why didn’t 
you raise your hand, Edith?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ 
answered Edith, ‘‘I’m a democrat today, 
but perhaps I’ll be a republican to- 
morrow.’’ 





ance, worn at night and cures 
waoren. eq ep: The Bandage ab- 

‘bs the swelling and the Goitre 
disappears] in ofey days, 16 years’ 
suc Write for free Treatise 
on Goltre, full particulars, etc. 


PAYSICANS REMEDY COMPANY, 42 Sinton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














SUPERFLUOUS 


To remove uae . a Dis-ol- 
ver, or, better yet,a razor, 
Both have thesame effect. 


Kills by abso 


out injury to t 


e skin. 4 


home Semmens. Full 
sealed information free 
RAM CO. 


108 A Pearl St. 


New York, 








$75.00 a month and all expenses for men with rig 
to introduce and assist in manyfacturing our Guar- 
anteed Hog Cholera, Stock and Poultry Remedies. 
Send for contract and. Premium Catalog. We mean 
business and furnish gilt-edge references 

KING MFG. CO., Department AD, GOODLAND, KANSAS. 











No money wasted on 
case, 
mirrors, etc. 


Just a olain, sweet toned 
instrument, built for service. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 





PRICE 


RICE €54G 00 


To introduce among Schools, Lodges, Churches,. 
Kindergartens, and Sunday Schools, the new 
1907 Model Albaugh-Dover Portable non-fold- 
ing, non-dirt collecting, moisture-proof Organ. 


j | ; 
| Four octave key board, double reed action. 
Tuned extra loud in the treble for voice accompaniment. 
. Pall melodious tone of great volume. 
Three-ply, hardwood case, entirely covered with water- 
proof, seal grain leatherette. 
| ‘Two knee swells; two a 
Full capacity; non-jerking ows. 
Height, open, 35inches. Closed, 27 inches. 

organ value ever { Width, 29 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Weight, only 26 pounds. 
Never before sold for less than $22.00. 


Price now cut to only $16.00. 


We can ship your organ at once. 


903-994 Marshall Blvd. and 2ist St., CHICAGO 
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Burnt Leather Purses 
Admirably Suited for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


These purses are 314x4 inches in size; made 
of ooze sheep skin; are soft and velvety. 
Furnished in five colors: Brown, Gray, Tan, 
Red and Green. 

Any initial desired burned on each purse. 

In ordering, state color desired and give 
initial you wish burned on purse. 

Having the initial of each friend whom 
you wish to remember, they have a per- 
sonal touch making them unusually desir- 
able as Christmas Gifts. 

PRICE 25 CENTS, POSTPAID 
FIVE IN SAME ORDER $1.10 


BURNT LEATHER ART CO. 
Purse Dept. N, Dansville, N. Y. 
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GREAT 
Book FREE. 


Size of Page 8x53 Inches. 
(Larger than this Picture.) © 


OVER 200,000 


PUBLISHED 
and Still the demand rolls on. 


DO YOU WANT 


The sto f RITA which at 
this moment is holdin spell- 
bound with interest this vast 
throng of people, Simply sign 
coupon below. 





~ 


H 8 itis Rita or her Gh 
Great caverns Page ss) ost 


To advertise THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION. 


This isa new copyright book ~ LIBBIEB SPRAGUE PHILLIPS. RITA, or the 
Outcast Sister, is the test Story ever written by this famous author. THE 
PATHOS of this story SWEEPS ALL beforeit. IT THE RT of 
humanity Even the man with a heart of stone, learns when reads this.story 
that deep down under the cold hard strata of stone he hasa deep well of human 
thy. That he is capable of love and admiration for the noble Luella, the 

-sacrifi iteous indignation is 





sym 
' gentle, loving, self cing sister. In another instant righ’ gna’ 
Sroneed toward Silas Lockwood, her relentless and unnatural father, who heaps | 
additional torture upon the poor mother because she greives for her | 


ves ter, 
r Rita’s portrait, THUS on and on roll the heart's 
emotions LIKE A GREAT N BILLOW, from the very to the 
end of the book, when you lay it down and say blessed is God who rules all for the 
good of all. We published a first volume ad edition of 10,000 copies, 
which we sent out free, then we put out a second edition of 100,000, which we are 
to follow with a third edition of 100,000 copies. We will send one 
FREE for the asking. to an rson in the U. We have 
Phillips to write exclusively for THE ILLUSTRATED CO) 
No new story from her pen will appear in any oo eee. You Have 
Buy or Nothing To Sell to get a copy of this ad ng edition, we send it free, 
post paid, as a sample of the stories she writes. Characters of this story 
stern, unrelenting father, a wayward daughter, a mother’s undying 
faithful sister, who is a real heroine, such as we all love and . To obtain 
the free book simply fill out and return the coupon below to THE ILLUSTRATED 
COMPANION, No. 95 CHAMBERS ST., N YORK. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me the free volume of “Rita, or the Outcast Sister” mentioned 
above; also, begin send! 


even to the extent of burnin 











ing mea year’s subscription to your for which I agree to 
% cents, if suited. Otherwise, I will order it stopped, Within three ‘month prorata. 4 
fully understood that by receiv) 1g the volume of “Rita”Iam under no o! to pay 
you money whatever for sa 1 unless I choose to continue the paper. ~ 
OUPON Ne. 70 [agree to comply with the above. 
Name......., 
POBS OMe cnn anna enna SER ona. pitino acta et | 
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NORMAL INSTRUETOR - 
— | Fairness To Yourself. 


The following letter from Mayor ‘William 
Thompson, Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Kalamazoo Stove Company, of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., presentsin a forceful manner the nub 
ofa much discussed question. Mr. Thompson 
is now serving his second term as Mayor of Kal- 
amazoo and naturally has considered deeply the 
duty a man owes to the community in which he 
lives, At the same time, Mr Thompson is broad- 
minded enough tosee that something may be 
said on both sides of the question. 

Mayor Thompson’s letter follows: 


Kalamazoo, Mich., July 6th, 1907. 
Editor:— 


There has been a great deal of discussion re- 
cently in regard toa farmer’s duty to his home 
town, To read some of the articles that have ap- 
peared in certain papers and to hear the ad- 
dresses at retail dealers’ conventions one would 
think that any man who fails to give all his 
money to his local merchant is worse than a 
robber anda thief. As a manufacturer who sells 
his entire product by mail direct to the user, hav- 
ing customers in almost every county in the 
United States, I should like to trespass upon your 
columus ‘su ently to give your readers just a 
thought or two on the subject. 

As your readers doubtless know, the Kalama- 
zoo Stove Co. manufactures stoves and ranges 
which we sell direct from the factory to the user 
at actual factory prices. We know that we 
make good stoves and ranges, the best that can 
be produced by skilled workmen, high-grade 
materials and over thirty years’ experience. we 
sell them at as close a margin as we can and do 
a safe business... We give our customers a 360 
days’ approval testin order they may be sure 
that they get their money’s worth, and we do) 
without doubt, save the customer all fhe way 
from $5 to even $40 on every purchase. 

Now, we have no desire to antagonize the local 
stove dealer, or to injure his business, or to hurt 
his feelings, but we submit that the $10 0r $20a 
farmer saves when he buys his KALAMAZOO 
does his county and his town aj ust as much good 
in his own pocket as it would if he forked it over 
to the dealer for the pleasure of doing business 
at home. ; 

Are we not right? In fact if one hundred farm- 
ers in a certain county save $10 apiece by buying 
a KAI,AMAZOO at factory prices, does not that 
$1,000 which they together save,‘do the county 
more good distributed among one hundred farm- 
ers than if it was all added to the dealer’s bank 
account? 

Moreover, if we had to keep an expensive lot 
of high priced traveling men on the road to sell 
to the dealer, and if we had to wait six months 
or a year for the dealer to pay his bills, we could 
not afford to sell stoves and ranges to the dealer 
for as low a price as we now sell KALA- 
MAZOOS direct to the user. It is a fact that your 
readers can buy a KALAMAZOO for less money 
than their local dealer pays for stoves and ranges 
of equal value. So when the dealer buys a stove 
or range as good “as the KALAMAZOO he sends 
more money out of the county than the farmer 
sends to us for a KALAMAZOO. Thus the farmer 
is actually Sie | money at home by buying a 
KALAMAZOO, and what is more he is keeping it 
in his own pocket where it will do him the most 


od. 

I cannot bring myself to see that the dealers 
are altogether consistent in their criticism of 
farmers who buy where they can buy to the best 
advantage. I would like to ask you as a farmer 
if your dealer will pay you more money for your 
butter and eggs or gota of any kind than he 
would pay a man who livesoutside your county 
or in another state? If he wants to bay a horse, 
does he buy yours just to keep the money at 
home, or does he buy where he can buy the 
cheapest? If he wants to borrow money, is he 
willing to pay you a higher rate of interest than 
he would have to pay in Chicago or New York? 
Of course heisn’t. Why then should he lose his 
temper if you do exactly what he himself does,— 
spend your hard earned money where you ‘ean 
get the most for it? 

‘Fam abhelieverinlocalpride and commercial 
imterest. Weowe something to otir' neighbors 
and to the community in. which we live. 5 have 
twice giventime that I could illspare from imy 
business to serve my town as mayor, and I be- 
lieve that every man shonld be loyal to his own 
town, but how can a inan better serve his com- 
munity’s material interests and promote its pros- 
perity than by promoting his own prosperity? 

hat is what makes a prosperous community— 
prosperous citizens, and I am just old fashioned 
enough to believe that one of the shortest roads 
to prosperity is the practice of economy in buy- 


ing. 

The local deeler and the retail merchant are 
not “going to be run out of business.” There is 
a legitimate piace for them and they will always 
exist, but ifthey cannot exist without charity— 
if they cannot exist without appealing for sup- 

rt “because they need the money,’ it is high 
time that they went out of business, We owe it 
to ourselves and to our families to expend our in- 
comes wisely and judiciously, and if we can save 
muney by eliminating the middlemen’s profits 

certainly no one dare criticise us for so doing. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM THOMPSON, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., 

KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, 

’ Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Slightly used instru ts: 12 Steinway 
6 gaps from $250 up; 9 Krakauers 
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or easy monthly payments. 


LYON.& HEALY, 69 Adams St., CHICAGO 
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TR Dy You Love. Music ? 
Do You Sing or Play ? 


You should know all about 


The Crest Music Lovers’ Club 


We will send full particulars together with 
complete thematics, words and music, of 260 
of the most popular songs, 150 thématics of 
popular instrumental numbers, and a com- 

plete piano copy, worth 50 cents, for to cents. 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
12‘ witmark Buliding, New York 
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.“*The Morley ’Phone’’ 
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and whi i 
giving instant relief from deafness 
and head noses. There are but few 
cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials : 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 9 
31 South 16th Street, ; Philadelphia 
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75c a year; 10ca copy; two years $1.00. Canadian 
Postage 25c, Foreign postage 40c per year extra. 

THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle 
of the month previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. It is published 
only during the school year, numbers for July and August 
being omitted. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Should a subscriber wish his 
adtiress changed he should give both the old and the new 
address, otherwise his name cannot be found. 

RENEWALS ‘should be sent promptly as we can not 
undertaké to carry subscriptions {ndefinitely. Itis greatly 
to the subscriber’s ad vantage to keep paid in ad vance, there- 
by getting the benefit of the paid-in-advance rate of 75c a 
year, $1.00 fortwo years, Arrearages are billed at rate of 
ten cents a month. 

OISCONTINUANCES. ‘Those wishing their subscription 
discontinued must.notify the publishers, atherwise they will 
be held responsible. Subscribers must not depend on post- 
masteror on anyone else to tio this for them. Write direct 
tothe publisher. _P,.S. Unless we hear from you to the 
contrary we shall assume,thut you desire the subscription 
continued and will send remittance as soon-as convenient. 


Ten Numbers Each Year 


FB. A. OWEN, President, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 


10c a copy; 75 cents a year; two years for $1.00. 
PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


. BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
M. H. FOWLER, Sec’y. 


MRS. ELIZABETH P. BEMIS, EpItor 
430 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 
All convttoutivus tur publication should be addressed to the Editor as above, 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT—C., KE, Gardner, Manager. 


New York Office, No. 1 Madison Ave., Room 6065, 
Miss Isabel Hamilton in charge. 


Chicago Office, 946 First National Bank Building. 


Copyright, 1907, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 


SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps 
unless absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no more 
than post Ohice money orders. They can be procured at 
any express office And we prefer them. Make money orders 
payable to F, A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send checks, 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies 
and all necessary material for doing successful work 
furnished free on application, 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee 
the reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normel 
Instructor. We intend that our subscribers shall deal with 
our advertisers in the fullest confidence that they will be 
fairly treated. If by any oversight some advertisement 
should appear through which any subscriber is imposed 
upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make good to such 
subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The only 
conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing: to advertisers, and that 
complaint must be made within thirty days after date of 
issue of Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all 
advertisements carefully, so that you fully understand 
them. They arean epitome of the business life of today, 
are full of interest and worth anyone's time and attention. 


September to June Inclusive 





4 : ee ee 
C. B. Hull in charge, Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the 
post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 








Publisher's Announcements 


I addition to publishing NORMAL INSTRUCTOR we 
also publish Primary Plans. (Publish Seeley’s Question 
Book. @Do an extensive general Printing business. (Make 
School Souvenirs. (Reproduce Photographs. @ Make pho- 
tographic Post Cards. @Publish and supply an extensive 
line of Entertainment and School Music Books. QSupply 
Books for school and individual Libraries--catalogue lists 
about 4,000 titles, all of which are carried regularly in stock. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is the most popular and most extensively circul- 
ated Educational Magazine inthe world. It is regularly read by practically 
one-third of the teachers in America. You who are familiar with 1t know its 
worth. We want you to help others know it in the same way. Tell your fellow 
teachers about it; urge them to become subscribers. Every new subscriber 
helps us to make 4 better magazine FOR YOU. We want ¢o pué it still further 
in the lead. You can help us do it. Anything 
that benefits the magazine benefits you. In ad- 
dition we will pay you a liberal CASH COM- 







LIBERAL COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS. We offer the 
following Liberal Subscripiion Combinations. 
Normal Instructor, 1 yeaty..........:csceceesseseeeseerseseeeees I BBN siacitticacticsd des Ciintis ecdeemviasicd $1.00 
Primary Plans, b Yeary..........sccccccssesccssssssssscsssesssccsees 1.00; 2 years..... dda bectecdeadtapsuanieeuneesone 60 
Normal instructor and Primary Plans, Both 1 yr... ....ccsccccccccsssssssseseeeeeseceeeeesresseseccssessutecerenee 1.40 
Normal Instructo? snd Primary Plans, Both 2 yearS...........ccccccccsesssesseseesseeseeseeseecesceeceesaneeeee 2.40 
Normal Instructor and World’s Events 1 year. .........-- woe ED 
Primary Plans and World’s Events 1 NE et hecek osteneesuntecstegensssnin veicceceSinqnss cdtncsibacedscceuectacsesesiisess 1.35 


THE SCHOOL SOUVENIRS made by us are just the thing for distribution 

at close of school, or on holidays or anniversary occasions. They are made 
asi for each school and contain the names of teachers and all the pupils, 
giving them a particular value. We have added this year several new and hand- 
some designs to our assortment. Just at this‘ime you will be especially inter- 
ested 1n bur new Christmas design. It is certainly beautiful, printed in colors 
and gold, and embossed. The photograph of the teacher is made a part of the 
Souvenir when desired. Send for samples. See fuller description on opposite page. 


PHOTOGRAPHS are copied by us at a very low price. Yon will be sur- 
prised to see how cheaply you can get exact reproductions of your photo- 
graph, mounted on finest cards. The materials used in this work are the very 
best and the results are therefore of the highest order. These photographs can- 
not be distinguished from the original and high priced ones. See page 36. 


Two GREAT BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. 
‘‘Up From Slavery’’ and ‘‘The Makfng of 





MISSION for every new subscriber sent to us. 


The price of Normal Instructor is 75 
cents a year; $1.00 for two years. To sub- 
scribers to Primary Plans 60 cents for one 
year. 80 cents for two years. Both Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans one year, if or- 


Contents for December 


” 


an American.’’ See page 38. 
OvR BOOK CATALOGUE gives informa- 


tion on all the books sold or published by 
us. At present it gives over four thousand titles. 
These are selected from the lists of many pub- 
lishers and in purchasing from us you have a 


dered at the same time, $1.40 MAGAZINE GLEANINGG....... 02+ ececcececcccessceccscees a> 3 wide range of selection in a single order. We 

VALUE OF A SPECIAL, TEACHER IN A GRADED make a specialty of supplying School Libraries, 

FOR TEACHERS OF PRIMARY PUPILS. SCHOOL—Philip Emersott.s....sesssssessssessss sosssssssesesonne 7 but the small buyer gets all the advantages 

If you are a Primary teacher, or if you have eee = go pg intl CRAFTS : OBJECT DRAWING III— ‘ going to the larger one. Our motte — ‘‘Small 

Ne , « Da miels....cccerrccccrescevcccsescccesecccccceeseccccccoscoceseese > . ‘ 2S s.’? has ‘ : ‘14. 

sineneee 7 5 apg i GEOGRAPHY—THE ALAMO MISssiIon—J. B. McClung........ 10 toe ena ee -naiigpons 
RI GANS. ey f " H Rory. LITTLE JOURNEYS TO OTHER LANDS. IN THE WIND- " a Fe ‘i > H lid 5 Fe nat ge _ + oe 

azine of practical aids for teachers of primary MILL COUNTRY <Ihes N. Melee... 3. + »00ks for the Holidays, for your School Library 





pnpils. Such teachers need special help in EARLY AMERICAN EXPIL,ORERS--Sherman Williams or for your own Library, you should have onr 

their work. Here is a magazine which is made NE Tine lenbineiniesnscunednd akunenteenibiaekin &9 Catalogue. 

by primary teachers for primary teachers. Every THE GILL, SCHOOL REPUBLIC—Wilson L,. Gillies 13 

article printed in it is along that line. It num- ENGLISH—UNCLE JoHN AND THE GRAMMAR BooKs— E RECOMMEND World's Events Mag- 
FORM BET WOOG ROTI Gi oo 5. 0h.ce.cnessin sce rtctessarcceses cocenscacses 16 azine to our readers as an ideal current 


bers among its contributors leading specialists 
in every branch of primary work. Arts and 
Crafts, Nature Study, English, Industry Stories, 
Physical Training, Primary Helps, Reproduc- 


Graham.,.......+0 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE—A. B. 


DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGOGY : MANUAL TRAINING AS 


events journa]. Its Condensed Review of Im- 
portant Events and Chronological Epitome 
of News of the Montlt are features that are 


i b m ‘ A NECESSARY FORCE IN MODERN EDUCATION—Levi ; 
tion Stories, Primary Stories, Blackboard Work, SE G5 SR ORE ORS TRE OTE 19 peculiarly valuable to teachers and schools. 
Drawings, Nature Study Pictures, Busy Work THE STORY OF COCOA AND CHOCOLATE—Annie We offer it in the following liberal combina- 
Devices, Illustrated Problems and Stories, are aR OID ar OU eB iene sinssisetinsds- ensssesce senate cccronconccesessocesees 20 tions with our own publications: 
among the monthly features. Hosts of Nor- HINTS FROM THE SCHOOLROOM ee sssssessseetencseeesceee: 22 World’s Events and Normal Instructor, 1 year..... $1.15 
MAT, INSTRUCTOR readers take also PRIMARY CHRISTMAS IN OLD ENGLAND—Letitia Gofton; THE World’s Events and Primary Plans, | year........... 1.35 
PLANS, and every teacher who has any work Se i ee ee Or you can get it with any of the combina- 

A . J : . FE CORO RL. .saseesrersssscneteveene sssensrconscsnsencnsesecerssseceneee sectensenees 2. som Sabi tpheias ay 1 oN tO econ ona 
with primary pupils should have it. You will NATURE LEAFLET—THE CHSISTMAS TREF......c.ccc0ecc0e00: 25 meyer aug vag a joamer we “send 
find it useful every day. If you have never DECEMBER BILACKBOARD READING LESSON ......:..00« 26 p, Appar) sol Rll en toa cet oF 
seen PRIMARY PLANS send for sample copy, or FRIDAY EXERCISES: IN THE PALACE or Kriss all orders for above com rina ions direct to F. 
subscribe for it. Attention is called to the low KRINGLE—Annie M, Wadhams Lawton - CHRISTMAS A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

$ Hy ; 7 me EXERCISE—Estelle Redman; CHRISTMAS RECITA- a . 
rates made in combination with paaciiean TIONS—Nellie R. Cameron: CHRISTMAS ACROSTIC— The publishers of World’s Events announce 
STRUCTOR or separately to those now subscribers Alice Cook Fuller; PEG Away — Susie M. Best; that they have withdrawn the special price at 
to the INSTRUCTOR. ee NeEDLES AND amet A. Nelson....... aentesaboetbsepab cases 27 which tiey have heretofore furnished that mag- 
The subscription price of Primary Plans TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB... ccccccseeeeeeeee 30 azine to taachers, and that the regular price of 





is $1.00 a year. Special rates to subscribers ANSWERS TO QUERIES 
to Normal Instructor, 80 cents a year. Both 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one 





a $1.00 a year will be imposed. We will be able 
to furnish it, however, at the present low Com- 
bination Prices with our own publications, as 








year, if ordered at same time, $1.40. 


given above, until January Ist. Send in your 
subscriptions now. 














SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


1. For 81.00, postpaid. 


For Personal Reviews, Freperisg Class Drills, Pre ing for Teachers’ Examinations and 2. For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year, 
Conducting Class Reviews, Is the Newes the only Up-to-Date 3. For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
Pedagogical Question Book on the Market. 4. For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 








Prenared by LEVI SEELEY, Ph. D., Professo 


ro ld of Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School 
at Trenton, and NELLIE G. PETTICREW of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


5. For %2.02, postpaid, including Primary Plans two years. 
6. For $2.07, postpaid, inclading both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year. 





426 PAGES, HEAVY LAID PAPER, 


metic, Drawing, Algebra, Physiology and 


Grammar, Ari : 
ement, [Methods of Teaching, Suggestions for the Stu 


r y ir 

Government. School 
udy, ms in Manners and Morals. | 

on each subject on the best method of presenting and teachiny that subject. 


A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book 


yo 


CLOTH BOUND 


THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS ARE TREATED: Reading, English and American Literature, Orthog- 
ygiene, Ge raphy. U. S. History 
ud f Current Events, Nature 


In addition to Questions and Answers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley 


7. For $1.27, postpaid, including World’s Events one year. 
8. For $1.52, postpaid, including World’s Events two years, 

Send two subscriptions of any of the above combinations, and re- 
ceive as a premium your:¢choice of ‘‘Up From Slavery’’ or “‘The 
Making of an American’’, as described en page 38° 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Masterpieces 
French Literature 


CROWNED BY THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 


This new and extraordinary series of books presents the Masterpieces 
of Twenty Immortal French Authors, translated, under official supervision, 
into purest English. 

All who aim to be well read should familiarize themselves with the 
writings of these literary lights of French literature. 

This «*«Crowned’’ Series gives all the best in French fiction, 
romance and realism. 


TWENTY VOLUMES DE LUXE 
Officially Approved by the French Academie 


The stories abound in human interest. The reader is charmed and 
captivated by the masterly style of the narratives, while the mind is held 
by their force and virility. 


penned hy a distinguished member of the French Academy, and the 
General Introduction to the entire “Set ’”’ has been written by Monsieur 
Gaston Boissier, the Secretaire Perpetuale of the Academie. 

Each volume contains an I]luminated Frontispiece, an Etched Portrait 
of the Author, and a number of Beautiful French Illustrations. 

The books are printed in large, clear type, on heavy water-marked 
superfine paper, with deckle edges and gilt tops. This is a limited 
edition, each set bearing the Seal of the French Academy, and the signa- 
ture of its Secretary. 

Below is given a list of the twenty French Authors and their works, 
whose masterpieces were selected, endorsed, and ‘*crowned’’ by the 
French Academy. ‘They represent the artistic genius of literary France, 
and are gems of French literature : 






SERGE PANINE , . ° ° GEORGE OHNET 
CONSCIENCE : , ° ° HECTOR MALOT 
AN “‘ATTIC’’ PHILOSOPHER ° - EMILE SOUVESTRE 
ABBE CONSTANTIN . ° ° LUDOVIC HALEVY 
PRINCE ZILAH ° ° ° JULES CLARETIE 
THE RED LILY ; . e ° ANATOLE FRANCE 
THE INK STAIN ; ° ° RENE BAZIN 
A WOODLAND QUEEN . . ° ANDRE THEURIET 
CONFESSIONS OF A CHILD OF THE CENTURY ALFRED de MUSSET 
M. DE CAMORS ° . . - OCTAVE FEUILLET 
JACQUELINE : : . ° - THEO. BENTZON 
MME. CHRYSANTHEME ° . . PIERRE LOTI 


PAUL BOURGET 
FRANCOIS COPPEE 


1 ALFRED de VIGNY 
GUSTAVE DROZ 


COSMOPOLIS ° . ° oe 
A ROMANCE OF YOUTH, &c. ° ° 
CINQ MARS, I. ° ; ° ° 
CINQ MARS, II. . . . 
MONSIEUR, MADAME AND BEBE, &.c 





GERFAUT ° . ° . . . CHARLES de BERNARD 
FROMONT AND RISLER . ° ° ° - ALPHONSE DAUDET 
ZIBELINE, &c. ° ° . PHILIPPE de MASSA 


A PLEASING GIFT OF LASTING VALUE 


This important literary announcement, made while the subject of gifts is uppermost 
in every home, comes at a most opportune time. As a present for any member of the 
family, or a friend, this «*« Crowned’’ Series conveys a delicate compliment to the intelli- 
gence of the recipient, and indicates the good taste of the giver. The special holiday price 
and the easy purchase plan place this superb work within reach of nearly every reader. 


TEN CENTS A DAY 2A¥5 THE ENTIRE 


COST OF THE SET 

The ««Crowned’’ Series in Twenty Royal Octavo Volumes, tastefully bound in 
blue cloth and gold, has heretofore been sold exclusively by private subscription. We 
now offer the complete set to the public until Christmas onty at the Special Price of 
THIRTY-EIGHT DOLLARS, payable as follows: Two Dollars when the set is accepted, 
and Three Dollars each month thereafter, until the cost of the set is fully paid. 

BOOKS SENT PREPAID. 5 DAYS ALLOWED FOR EXAMINATION 

We will send the entire set, all charges prepaid, to any address upon receipt of ree 
quest, and allow five days in which to examine the books. If you are pleased with them, 
remit us Two Dollars and write us that you will keep the set. Then put by ten cents a 
day and remit to us every month until you have paid the balance of $36. On the other 
hand, if you are not pleased with the set, simply return it to us, in the original case, at 
our expense. Write tTopay, as the edition is limited, and our special advertising will 
quickly sell every set. So, to avoid disappointment, you must act promptly. Simply say: 
«* Please send a set of the ««Crowned’” Series, without any expense to me, on approval.’’ 

Write your full name and address distinctly, and mail your letter TODAY to 


The Maison Mazarin, 419 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Illustrated with 76 Original Photogravures" 


Every one of these Masterpieces is prefaced by an introduction . 


CHOICE NEW CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A Christmas Joke—Play for young or old. The Richest Humor and Exciting 
‘ Climaxes. In taking rhyme. 25c. 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner—Delightful play, presenting old-time school. Humor 
of the rarest sort, 15c. , 

The Lost Prince—Fairy play. Exciting plot, beautiful scenes, 25c. 

Christmas for All Nations—Instructive play, full of interest, 15c. 

Christmas Dream—Mother Goose Children in new rhymes. Very clever, 15¢. 

Guptill’s Christmas Dialogues-—Original. Excellent. Successful, 25c. 

20th Century Christmas Exercises—Up-to-date, practical, ideal, l5c. 

Peast in the Wilderness—Play for Christmas. right and clever, 15c. 

Christmas Dialogues and Plays—New, original, instructive, amusing, 25c. 

Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Diversified, usable, delightful, 15c. 

Surprised Grumbler—Christmas operetta, Brilliant music, sparkling words, lc. 

Christmas Star Drill—Fancy marches, etc., superb, l5c. 

How to Celebrate Christmas and All Uther Holidays. A great success, 25c. 

In Santa Claus’ Land—Jolly play in rhyme. Intensely interesting. 25c, 

Holidays’ Carnival—Play, with songs, easy, unique, splendidly planned, 15c, 

Christmas Budget—Dialogue, Tableaux, March, etc. Choice, l5c 

Guptill’s Christmas Recitations—Very select and meritorious, 15c. 

Festive Songs for Little Singers—New Action songs of rare quality. For schoo) 
or concert. Has no equal, 25c, | i 

Song Nevelties—The aay unique hits for entertainments. 20 new numbers. 
Send for descriptive list. 

Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses—Popular new song book, contains 
excellent selections for Christmas and other special days, 45c. 

Send for complete list of Entertainments of all kinds. 


NEW BLACKBOARD STENCILS FOR CHRIST MAS 
Nothing Affords More Pleasure Than These Stencils, 
No School Entertainment Iz Complete Without Them. 
Visions of Santa Claus Going down the Chimney 
Christmas Morning Christmas Bells and os 
Writing to Santa Santa Claus’ Border Wonder if Santa Would Like a 
Christmas Tree Santa and Automobile _Lunch 
Border Telephoning to Santa Bringing Home the Christmas 
king Full Christmas Stocking Tree (dog and children) 
Santa and Reindeer Happy New Year for Santa (tots with 
Santa ona Bicycle Merry Christmas candles) r ‘ 
Waiting for Santa December Calendar Santa Dancing with Children 
Santa’s Farewell Motto—Peace on Kart! Motto—Good Will Toward Men 
Santa’s Reception Prepsring for Santa Claus Telling Christmas Tales (3 tots) 
0c each, 6 for 50c. Size 24x 36. 


March Brothers, Publishers, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, 0. 


Santa Olaus 
Helping Santa 


OTHER NEW CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The Night Before Christmas—Play for Grammar or High School, or Mixed Grades. Most 
absorbing plot. Capital new songs, 25c. 4 
Heir of Mt. Vernon—Colonial Play. Christmas with Washington. Stately, beautiful, 25c, 
Christmas at Santa Claus’ House—Play for Children. Full ot lively happenings, 25c. 
Just after Christmas Dinner—Song novelty. Solo or Chorus. A Gem, 25c. 
The Bethlehem Babe—A sweet song-story of the Christ-child. Solo, Duet or Chorus, 25c. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOG 


March Brothers, Publishers, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, 0. 











Xmas Souvenirs! 


Just the thing to present to your Sunday or Day 
School Pupils, or Friends at Christmas. 


Our Souvenirs consist of 12 page booklets, including the cover, size 
342x5 inches, deckle edge, tied with an elegant silk tassel. Cover is 
exactly as shown herewith, printed in 5 colors and embossed in rich 
gold on good heavy cardboard. Theinside contains appropriate etch- 
ings and verses. For Sunday Schools we print the name of §8.8., Class 
No., Place, names of Teacher, Superintendent, Pastor and Scholars, 
For Day Schools, we print the name of School, District No., Township, 
County, State, names of teacher, scholars and school board, which 
matter you must send us when you order, 

hese souvenirs can be had with or without photo of teacher or 
church. If photo is wanted you must send us a photograph of yourself, 
church or school house and we will make a small *photo to appear on 
each souvenir just as shown above. Your photograph will be returned 
uninjured. If photo is not wanted there will appear an elegant Christ- 
mas design. Photos are guaranteed to be first Class and will not fade. 

Price postpaid: 6c each without photo and 7c each with photo. Ele- 
gant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per dozen. 

These souvenirs are also made up without the names of Sunday 
School, Teacher and Scholars, but with the words: ‘‘To......... Sincerest 
wishes fora Merry Christmas, From.......... ” and can be presented or 
mailed to your friends. These are 4c each without photo and 5c each 
pag nee postpaid. We = no orders for less than 10 souvenirs. 

ur souvenirs are exactly as represented here and you need have no fear to order di fr - 
tisement, although we will be glad to send samples, on receipt ot a two cent stamp. naatieinas eae ae 
pany allorders. If souvenirs are not as guaranteed you may return them and we will refund your money. 


Our souvenirs are entirely different from those we had last year. We also have souvenirs for close of 


school, 
Box 107, Ohio. 




















Style D 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Canal Dover, 








BECOME A NURSE 


Every woman should prepare herself for the emergen- 
CAN cies of life, and nursing is woman’s most natural and 
ennobling calling. Oursystem of training (by mai!) is 
recognized by physicians and hospitals throughout the 
BE ¢ @) us| E country as being thoroughly practical. 
We secure employment for our students and graduates 
on request at $15.00 to $25.00 per week. 
A All others have followed after us, but none have ever 
approached our efficiency, Our faculty is of the highest 
standard. Write to any of our hundreds of graduates(we 
will send you names and addresses for the asking), and 
you will find them not only willing to answer your in- 
quiry, but eager and enthusiastic in their endorsement 
of our methods in every particular. Write us today, and 
we will send you handsome illustrated booklet giving 
you valuable suggestions and information. Address 


AMERICAN shemnysuntoe 


FOR NURSES 
$7 Crilly Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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December 1907 
A Train Load of Books 


Books to be closed out at less than cost of 
paper and printing. Binding free. 

National Book Concern, Cash Buyers” 

F abled Wren eerie bauer Gouonel Posto. 

I bought entire stock of three of these Big 

Bankrupt Book Housesanda big lotof the other. 

Iam closing it out now atl€@e to50c on the dollar. 

Late right wale lo 38c 

t books, 1.50. ri i 

List inclodes the Prospector, ‘the Masqueraders, 

Canaan, Carvel. Hundreds of 

others at from 38c to 48c. 

~~ morocco binding, 


installment price $36.00. My price $7.75. 
pete Gomplete Works, 16 vois., regularly 


I am closing out at less than half-price the fol- 
lowing complete worksin half morocco bindings.— 
Huge, Belwor, Carfie, ek, Cooper, Det, Pica: 
ing, "Hawthorne, Poe, Reade, askin, Smollett, 

, Guizot, . Shakespeare, etc. 
Millions of books, thousands of titles. Chance of 


a lifetime to get almost any book at a discount of 
from 50 to 90 percent from the regular price while 











Books Shipped on Approval 
subject to examination in your own home before paying. 
Every book guaranteed new and satisfactory, or subject 
to return at myexpense. Write for my big Free Bargain 
List of this stock before ordering. It costs nothing. 
Will save youmoney. Postal card will bring it. 
DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 

1202 Bosch Bldg., Chicago. 









How to Pass Examinations 


(10,000 Questions) STUDY THE (10,000 Answers) 


New York State Examinations 


CONTENTS 


14 Years Questions with Ans. in Arithmetic. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Grammar.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geography.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Physiology.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Methods.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Civil Gov’ment.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in U. S. History.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in English Comp. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Bookkeeping. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Law.* 

14 Years Questions with,Ans. in Algebra.* 

14 Years Questions with Aus. in Gen. Literature.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. History.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Rhetoric. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Astronomy.* 

14 Years Questions with Ars. in Botany. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Physics.* 

14 Years Bucesigus with Ans. in Chemistry. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geometry. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Zoology. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geology. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Latin. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy.* 
Price :—Any subject, 25c.; any 14 subjects, $1.50. 
The 23 subjects complete, postpaid, for $2.00. 
*Subjects starred are new editions containing 

questions to 1905. 

BALL PUBLISHING CO., 
Box A, - Rochester, N. Y. 





Binekbearé Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cher- 
ries, and Hatchet, , Roses, Santa, Chicks, Grapes, 
Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch Girls, 
Soldiers, Cupids, Lilies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 

Colored Chalk Cray ons—Very best, doz., 14c. 

Calendars and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 

Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, UncleSam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with Flags, 
Soldier aud Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 

Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chimney, 
Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A Merry 
Christmas, ‘A. Ha: py New Year, Shepherd, Christ 
Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each 10c. 

Busy Work Stencils, Assorted, 

Set of 50° for 25 cts. 4x5inches. Set of 
50 for 35 cts. 5x8 inches, 10 Stencils 
on any subject for 10 cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 

Blue Stamping Powder-—\ 
pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 

Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
7 come, very fancy, each, 10 cts. 

Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask 

fora catalogue. Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 
John Latta, Box 23, Cedar Falls, lowa 


END 2 money order for 50 cents to Prof. E. 

Fuller, N. Chicago, Ill. and get his new 
plan for teaching the little folks how to read, 
write and spell quickly, It will increase your 











reputation and earning power as a teacher. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 3 


Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpIToR’s NOTE :—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs. Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 


‘A Great Darby and Joan,’’ by Weymer 
Jay Mills, Ladies’ World, October, page 
8; four pictures. 

Number Four in the Series of Colonial 
Romances,—the love story of Benjamin 
Franklin. Selections from this interest- 
ing article can be used for supplementary 
reading. 


‘*San Francisco as it is Now,’’ by Kew, 
page 107 of the Outlook, September 21, 
is a decidedly worth-while article for the 
geography teacher. About seven pages. 
One should study sequels,—there is so 
much to learn. The boysand girls could 
be questioned about their ideas regarding 
probabilities and the stimulus would be 
profitable. 


The Chautauquan for September, on 
page 127, gives two pictures of Black- 
well, Oklahoma. I have not recently seen 
any magazine pictures of Oklahoma. 
Perhaps some member of your class will 
be able to secure souvenir cards if inter- 
est is awakened. 


‘‘Fishing on Horseback,’’ by W. G.. 
Fitz Gerald, St. Nicholas, October, page 
1093. Seven pictures. 

Be sure not to miss this with the boys 
and girls. It is very interestingly told 
and is excellent to use in connection 
with the study of Belgium,—‘ The daily 
life of a remote and interesting little 
Belgium community.’’ A lover of horses, 
and all children are, will enjoy this tale 
of sagacity. The villagers declare that 
these animals could ‘‘go out and doa 
day’s work themselves.’’ Note espec- 
ially, for class reading, the really poeti- 
cal description on page 1095, of the re- 
turn at sunset. (Second column). 


Let the boys be encouraged to read and 
report upon tlie article on page 1068,— 
‘‘Scientific Kite-Flying,’’ by C. H. 
Clauiy,— a record of the experiments of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. Eight il- 
lustrations. 


‘*The Problem of Air Flight,’’ by Wal- 
demar Kaempffert, page 583, October Cos- 
mopolitan. Twenty-two illustrations. 

One who reads this article will know a 
great deal about the problem upon which 
Dr. Bell is at work. If a teacher will 
read this article, giving the St. Nicholas 
article to the class to talk about, she will 
be able to score a point or two. 


A companion article, of similar inter- 
est, is the one given on page 637 of Oc- | 
tober McClure’s,-—‘‘The Winning of the 
First International Balloon Race.’’ Cleve- 
land Moffett’s story tells ‘‘ How an Amer- 


TWO SIDES TO THE QUESTION 


THE TEACHER | THE PUBLIC 


feels that he should have an advance in salary is beginning to see the fairness of the proposition 
proportionate to the additional demands now but in return for advanced sal insi j 

made upon him. Living expenses have increased - pid bowrag gaw ae 
materially, Wages in many other occupations | creased efficiency. In some states the call for a 
have advanced, and he argues that it is unfair to better educated teaching force has resulted in 
him to expect his best services without proper legislative enactments, raising the requirements 
recognition. for teachers’ certificates, 


This is a serious personal question with you, as your own state may demand qualifications you do 
not possess. Your teaching ability must be high grade to guarantee continued success. In seeking help 
to advance, you should demand high grade instruction in order to meet these new requirements, 


WE MEET THE DEMAND 


Our school is especially equipped to promote the interests of teachers, The students of our Normal 
and Primary Methods Courses are meeting the demand for increased teaching requirments through 
the high grade instruction which we are giving them, 


SPECIAL.—No correspondence school that 
does not sustain relations with a great university 
can offer courses of such strength that they re- 


OPAW LINES THROUGH SUBIJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 




















- a NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
ceive univ ersity pe credits. Our instruc- Strong Reviews. One or More Branches in a Course Each Subject is a Course 
tors are universit. raduates wl zive i ithmeti Physi 

0 é yg 10 give their Hementary Algebra U.S History Arithmetic 
whole time to our students, and the instruction Righer Aipebes Civit Government fromaae ” 
i we mm fo pocceeee oe 
is carefully adapted to individual needs. We a History of Education Elementary Agriculture 
give every year four scholarships in North- eee on ond Aheterte eee nammmmmemal| Seonety 
“Sg, . “ Aaah First ¥ th 
western University, State Normal Schools or Beneral Mistory a Second Von tin 
Pa ul ractica etoric 
other schools of high grade, for the best work prawn Primary Wetrods Ene end Amer. URerature 
ys! y 
done by our correspondence students. Cut out Geography a COMRERCINE SPT || golany a. 
: a ; , parelcs! Goearephy | Saslasse, fed. and Mod. History 
the coupon, mark it properly and mail it to-day. eo Typewriting United States History 








380-386 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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ican officer, almost a novice, defeated the 





Flag for Your School 


Get in closer touch with your 
pupils. Cultivate in them a feel- 
ing of reverence and love. Stim- 
ulate that patriotism that smoulders in the heart of every Ameri- 
can-Born Child. Be Patriotic. Don’t botherthe board. Get credits 
for something yourself. By our plan you can secure for your school, 
without cost to you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, 
— on both fs me latest —— as to stripes, etc., for a ed out- 
oor use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. nD any re 7 . 
cost you from $3.50 to $5 00 or more. _ ‘ Y retail store, this Flag would 
and we will send you. postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag Buttons in the hands« , 
Write Us national colors. These buttons make handsome shirt waist sets and coat fe pment 
ments. Let the children dispose of them for ten cents each—they will doit over night and be glad of 
the opportunity. Send us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above deseribed Flag all 
charges prepaid. Yu run norisk. Our method instills patriotism, makes the pupils proud of their 
Teacher, their school and their country, as evidenced by nundreds of unsolicited testimonials similar 
to the following: HEMLOCK, W. VA., MARCH 16, 1907 
MAIL ORDER FAAP O0., Andeseen, Ind. . : 1 aid not F 
entlemen: ~The F lag is received and is more than pleasing. I did not expect to « ic : 
that it is, and the pupils were just wild with cupitsenenl, and could hardly walt to LF By BF 
giving a hurrah for our flaz. Yours very truly. B. H. CARPENTER, Hemlock, W. Va. 


a) SGy"Every Teacher in our land should send us their name and 
address and secure a flagtree, We will then place you in a ff 
position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for 
us to other teachers. Write today for Buttons, we will send ff 
| them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 


Are the Pictures of these| 
Patriots on Your Wall? 


We furnish them suitable for schools. 20x24 inches in } 
size, beautiful photo colors, and framed in solid black 
bone ebony, rub finish 2in. frame. You can procure them ff 
on the same plan as the Flag. Write for 36 buttons, send 
us the $3.50 when sold, and we will send either picture, 
securely packed and express paid to your station. We fur- 
nish either Washington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag ff 
Please state kind of buttons desired, 


101 Eighth St., ANDERSON, INDIANA. 








buttons. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 











most experienced aeronauts of Europe 
and brought the Gorden Bennett cup to 
this country.’’ There are seven pictures. 
The boys who read this will remember 
with great interest much to tell about. 


‘*The Muskrats Are Building’’ by Dallas 
Lore Sharp, October Atlantic, page 468. 
A beautiful nature piece. You will 
surely want to have this read in class. 
No single quotation will show the beauty 
of it, the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of peace and 
optimism. 

Five beautiful color drawings by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith are to be found in the 
October McClure’s. Tlie five senses are 
illustrated by attractive child studies. 
Each picture could be used as the basis 
of a reading lesson or language talk, with 
delightfulness of possibility. 








BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of Famous Paintings, Portraits of 
Famous People and Homes, Historical Pictures, etc. 
For Picture Study, Language, Literature, History 
and Schoolroom Decoration, 2500 Subjects, Size 5 4x8. 
ONE CENT EACH, 120 for $1.00 
Also 1000 Subjects in Miniature 3x34 at two for I cent. 
Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage and we will send 
two Sample Pictures and our big catalogue, with 
1000 illustrations. 
COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS AND NATURE, Size,7 


x9. 700 subjects, sample and catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 

Our New Catalogue of School Supplies. Reward Cards, Post 
Cards, Souvenirs, Stencils, Christmas Cards, and Aids sent free on 
application, 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 





‘What Jane Addams Has Done for Chi- 
cago,’’ by Anne Forsyth, October Delin- 
eator, page 493. Sixteen pictures. 

This story of a ‘‘fight for the better- 
ment of acity’’ is well worth using in 
connection with the study of Chicago. 
Food fcr a good many practical talks is 
furnished in the article and it is full of 
human interest. 

There is a song for children on page 
602. 


An important article for teachers is 








INDLY LOOK AT THE PENCIL you are using and see if it is 
marked “DIXONS”. Ifitisso marked please accept our con 

ratulations, but if it is not so marked won’t you tell us what the 
trouble is, and why you prefer it:to ours? There must be some good reason 
or you would not doso. Perhaps there has been a misunderstanding and 
you have not been acquainted with just the rignt grade and quality of 
“DIXON’S PENCILS for the particular work in the schools unde: 
your charge. @ If you will let us know what pencil you have been 
using we will send a sample package that will please you. You will 
be agreeably surprised to learn that the Dixon Company make so 
many kinds of pencils, and of such superior quality. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

















JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 











‘‘The Author and Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,’’ by Woodrow 
Wilson, President of Princeton Univer- 
sity. This Jamestown address is full of 





LEARN TO PLAY the Piano, Organ, Violin, Man- 
dolin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet. Expert teaching by mail, 
the Best and Cheapest in the World, really free. Send 
for booklet, National School of Music, 


and Shorthand (Eng. and Span.) Fr. 
h Ger. and Bookkeeping taught through 
the mails. Large salaries. Address 


PROF. J. C. STEINER, WAUKESHA, WIS. 





New Bedford, Mass. | 
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FISHER “AGENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in cvery part ofthe U-8. 121) Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "=" “New vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Receives atall seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM.0. PRATT, Mer. 


The American Teachers’ Agency hela pla tenet a 


Alfred H. Campbell, Ph, D., Manager order to find teachers for the positions. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next 
term or next year. egister atonce. There will “4 Fs ama no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Writ 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


9 Offices;—Warrenburg, Mo., Richmond, 
| LAND ACHERS A ENCIES. « Ky., Sherman, Texas, Juniata, Nebr. 
9 Lander, Wyoming, Pendleton, Oregon. 


Openings throughout the year. Special openings at Christmas. Teachers for Spring’ Schools. 
Write us now and be in line. No ENROLLMENT FEES. 


THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


939-941 ORIVEROITY BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
I. E. REED, Manager. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the teachers «_ ed last year by this agency were placed by direct. recommendation. 


Our methods will please you, Write to us for information, 

COLORADO TEAGHERS’ AGENGY » gg Bid.. Denver, Colo., Eastern Office ior Market 
Harrisburg, Pa. Southern Office 12-16 Trinity 

Ave., Atlanta,Ga. TEACHERS WANTING POSITIONS SHOULD REGISTER WITH US. 

E There isa demand now for teachers in rural schools in Colorado. We are also receiving calls 

for teachers for positions to be filled in December and January. This is the time to register. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


ee Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 1 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 








We have so many direct calls for teachers 
for all kinds of positions in all kinds of 
schools in all parts of the country that 


rh BESSE PLACE, SPRINGFIELD, * MASS. 











Fred Dick, ex-State Supt., Manager, h236-237 Em- 
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best have found it so. 
Out of our complete list we show here our No. 118; enameled 
metal box containing eight half pans: Gamboge, Crimson, New 
Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Grey, Cold Grey; and 
one No. 7 brush. 
Full information and catalogue to teachers. 
and dealers. Address Department 3. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


T HERE are no school colors better than Devoe; teachers who want the 


Special discounts to schools 


‘‘meat.’? Selections from it can be used 
in connection with the study of Thomas 
Jefferson and early American history. 
The suggestion regarding the Glorious 
Fourth, on page 25, is worth thought. 
For an oration to give to older boys, pages 
24 and 25 furnish excellent material. 
October North American Review. 


The October Century contains several 
articles and illustrations of interest to 
teachers of different grades. 

‘‘Hunting the Ancestral Elephant in 
the Fayum Desert’’ by Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, page 815, is a record of discov- 
eries of the recent African expedition of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 








tory. Sixteen pictures and maps. An | 
important and valuable geographical | 
articie. | 


‘Tie Outlook for Tariff Reform,’’ by 
Samuel W. McCall, M. C., page 848, is 
in line with what several teachers have 
requested,— ‘‘something really heplful 
for a busy teacher to read about the pres- 
ent conditions relating to the tariff.’’ 
One is helped to understand what are 
‘*false scents’’ and “‘spectacular efforts’’ 
aud to see what might be done by mak- 
ing an end of the inconsistencies and 
terminating the partnership between the 
Government and the trusts. 

‘Ulysses S. Grant,’’? by Oliver O. 
Howard, page 956, is a four-page ‘*‘ Rem- 
iniscence’? which could be read in the 
history class. 

‘fA Trip Around Iceland,’’ L.-P. 
Gratacap, American Museum of Natural 
History. Popular Science Monthly, 
October. Seven fine pictures. 

Just a quotation and you will know 
you must have this:— ‘‘ But in their pro- 
cess of reduction, the air deities have 
made Iceland most attractive, wonder- 
fully picturesque; they have cut out its 
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100 Teachers Wanted 


We place more teachers in Sep- 
tember and October than in all 
the rest of the year. Write to-us 
now if you wish to secure a posi- 
tion in any intermountain or 
coast state. Send for our free 
booklet ‘‘Where Teaching Pays:’’ 
It tells you all about educational 
conditions in the West. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS?’ AGENCY. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


BROWN 





Tite Texas Teachers’ Bureau 

Can secure you lucrative position in the South or West. 

In operation 18 years; our service will please you. 
for Booklet, address 

J. L. Russell, 315 Thomas Ave 

DALLAS, TEXAS 


I TEACH 


PENMANSHIP 


BY MAIL 


Tam the man who won the 
World s First Prize in Penmar:- 
ship. By my new system I can 
makean expert penman of you by 
mail, I also teach Bookkeeping 
and Gregg Shorthand by mail. 
Am placing my students as in- 
structorsincommercialcolleges, 
If you wish to become a better 
penman write meforfull particu- 
ulars. I willsend you FREE one 
of my own make of Pens and & 
copy of the Ransomarian Journal 



















deep fiords, furrowed its cliffs, dug 
grottoes in its stony walls, put pinnacles 
and minarets along its sky-lines; they 
have led valleys, green with pasture and 
splashed with the color of flowers, down 
to its wave-strewn lips; they have 
dropped island pearls around its coasts; 
they have planted_sapphire brooches upon 
its bosom in the great interior lakes, and | 
spread over its shoulders the braided 
tresses of a hundred rivers; they have | 
covered its mountains with diamond | 
shields, and in their ruthless attacks con- | 





WE WILL PAY YOU 


For a list of the teachers in your vi- 
cinity. You can get the complete list 
from the secretary of your county or- 
ganization, or send such names and 
addresses as you recall. Send them 
to us, and we will inform you how 
much a A ure worth to us. 

isfaction Guaranteed, 


MARCH BROS. 208, 210, 212 Wright Ave. 
Lebanon, Ohio 











verted mountainous elevations into ranks | 





of serried hills repeating the ruby pallors 
of the midnight sun.’’ 

In the same number isa_ beautifully 
written article by Edward K. Putnam, 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, on 
‘*Linne and The Love of Nature.’’ This 
takes one happily into the heart of 
Sweden and such an article will prove 
most useful and inspirinsg to the geogra- 
phy teacher. 





Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 


Christmas Souvenirs For Your Pupils 


ARRANGED FOR EITHER DAY OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


No. 2. Booklet Style:—Size folded, 4x53z inches; 12 pages; Cover 
printed in 4Colors and Embossed in Rich Gold, Deckeled Edge; 
if First Insert, Fine Imported Onion Skin, printed from lithographed 
} plates; Second Insert, Fine Cameo plate paper, a beautiful. illus- 
| trated Christmas Carol Lithographed on three pages; on page 1 we 








print to your order, Name of School, District. Twp., County, State, 
Teacher's Name, also, names of School Board, and ail the names of 
Booklet tied with handsome Silk Tassel. 


Price, Postpaid, 6c each 
Ze with your Photo on each Souvenir 


If less than 15 ordered include 10c for postage 


your Pupils. 


No. 3. A Souvenir for all Purposes:—May be used to remem- 
ber your Friends, Class, etc.; Card Embossed in White, Litho- 
graphed in Two ¢ ‘lors; We Print your Name, and words, “‘Compli- 
ments of,’ etc. Cards are 3!,x53¢ “inches, 


Price 4c each——5c with Photo 

















PHOTO SOUVENIRS:—We can Supply you with 
your photo for either style of Souvenirs. all that is 
necessary is, that you must send us Your Photo to 
Copy, we will return same in good condition in special 
mailingenvelope. We can copy large or small photos, 
copies always as good as the p yhotos we copy—photos We f Srikens 
made in same manuer as those costing $3 per dozen, oe n a 
and we guarantee same for ten years. All photos 
copied oval. 
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Samples Free. <A stamp will be appreciated to 
show good faith. All orders filled promptly and in a business-like manner. 


age and will treat you right. 


THE OHIO PRINTING CO., NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 
W. E. Seibert, Gen. Mgr., 


We want to retain your patron- 





Box N. 


Of course, there are many articles 
written about the Jamestown Exposition. 





GetSomethingNew forY our 
_Amas Entertainment 


ly Card Christmas 


aoe in S-atnet-ianen 250 
Christmas at Finnegan’s Fiat—Play 15. 
A Home-Made Santa Claus—Play +25 
Santa at Sea—Cantata 25 
Dave’s Baby—Play for we pupils +25 
Christmas Chimes—Drill 7 15 


Send for list of 5 cent costume 
dialogs for Special Day: 
Drills, 


Catalog of Plays, 
Songs, etc., free 

Eldridge Entertainment House 
FRANKLIN, OHIO. 





For use in the schoolroom, I am sure 








the article in the Outlook, October Mag- 
azine issue, by Henry Hoyt Moore, called, 
‘*Picturesque Aspects of the Jamestown | 
Exposition,’’ will appeal to teachers. | 
There are nine victures. Topics for lan- | 
guage work abound in connection with 
the Exposition and this article embodies | 
certain suggestive themes. 


‘‘The River of Pagoda Land,’’ by 





IDEAL MATERIAL FOR 
CHRISTMAS CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Our special circular, ‘Holiday Suggestions 
for Primary Teachers,’’ will help you to solve 
many Holiday problems for your pupils. 
Sent free on request. 

IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING C0., 
6646 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Il. 








Charles Edward Russell in the October | 





Harper's is an account of voyaging among 
the Irrawaddy villages. There are eight 
illustrations. 

‘* The Bible in Four Hundred Tongues,’’ 
by W.G. FitzGerald in the same number, 
page 733, is excellent to use in different 
ways with a class. The difficulties of 















WE CAN FFAG YoU TO DRAW 
You can earn $20 to $50 & upwards per week 
‘ We have successfully taught all 
branches of drawing by corre- 
spondence since 1898, Praetical, Personal in- 
struction. Experienced ‘teachers. "art Direct- 
or educated in Europe. Successful students 
everywhere. on a a ear Book FREE, 
APPLIED ART 
15-29 Fine ‘ine ros L Mde.! Battle Creek, Mich.. U.S.A. 





translation are shown and one is taken 
broadly into the heart of other nations. 
There are five illustrations. The article 
is interesting, instructive, inspiring. 


EASTERN COLLEGE 








the Birdsall helps. 


and full particulars. 


AULT, 


of School Teachers 
in the west have 
learned the Organ 
or Piano by using 
Send 25 cents for first steps 


S. H. BIRDSALL, 
COLORADO. 





For 
Through an able, experienced 
Youngs Men faculty, Offers superior advan 
and tages in the following courses:— 


¢ W College, Teacher’s, Preparatory 
Founs legion (for those who have not had High 
School privileges ), Business, 
Shorthand, Typewrifing, Piano, String Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Voice Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Draw- 
ing, Painting and Agriculture. Special advantages 
and inducements to TEACHERS and those preparing 











JUST OUT! 


thoroughly prepares for Internal Revenue, 
Carrier, 
Inspector and the numerous Departmental Examina- 
tions, Author has had 12 years’ experience. Order now 
and begin preparation in time! Price $2.50 prepaid. 


Civil Service Self-Instructor, 
Louisville, K 
erk and 


Railway Mail, Rural Delivery, Pure Food 





to teach. Deep personal interest in each student. In- 
dividual help given free when necessary. Our Winter 
Term opens Jan. 8th, but students may enter at any 
time. rite at once for free illustrated catalogue and 
other information. Address 

Front Royal, Va. 


teed. Di iplomas om warded. 
Write. 


You can become an expert penman, Sparetime study. 


Penwritten lessons. eg ced improvement guaran- 
Tuition low. Sirealars pene. 
ENMANSHIP BUREAU, ‘SPRINGWATER, N, 





J. S, GRUVER, A. M., President, 





QRLT108S, loctures, debates, ,essays, etc., written to order. 
Manuscripts revised and reconstructed. Outlines furn- 
ished. Particulars for stamp. P. A. Miller, Freelandville, Ind, 





WE ARE THE PEOPLE who write to order 


essays, orations, lectures, sermons, toasts, poems etc.. 
om any subject, forany occasion. Send stamp. The 


Putnam Studio (Dept. N.), Worthington, Minn, 
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Have you tried 


“CRAYOGRAPH” 


if notit will pay you to doso. 


An Artist's Material at 
a Popular Price. 


MADE” L VU. meer 
PA wl 


prroanapt 


MARK 


aaa’ Sc 'SResseo , 


ScHOOLERAYONS 


[- 2 Or ©) Ot @ D ~ a 


FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
WILL NOT SOILTHE HANDSOR CLOTHES,’ 
PERMANENT-WILL NOT AUBOFF. \ 


MANUFACTURES BY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON Co, ” 
SANDUSKY.QHIO. WALTHAM MASS. 
SHUSA GO Leb ia Sele Mt 





Being hydraulic pressed they last four times as 
long as wax crayons, therefore are 50% cheaper 
in price. Responds ‘readily tothe touch, Free 
from the gloss or shiny effects of wax crayons, 
but rich in luster. Colors fast to light, clear and 
true. Combines richness, softness and delicacy. 

Different colors can be applied one over an- 
other, combined, blended and modified with ease. 

Six standard colors with brown and black. Re- 
tails for 10 cents, 

Box of sample crayons free to teachers, state 
position. 


The American Crayon Co. 
1222 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio. 


1 Am Helping Others 
—fLet Me Help You 


If you are honest, ambitious and aggressive, 
I can help you Make Money—no matter where 
you live. 

I have made more than $1,200.00 in one month 
in the Real Estate business. I made this in come 
mission selling property for others. 

It doesn’t matter whether you have 
had experience or not, or what your 
present occupation is, I can teach 
youthe Real_ Estate business 
by mail, then [ want you to act as 
my associate and assist me in your 
locality to sell property. . Write me 
now. 

I Will Teach You a Clean 
Honorable, Dignified Business 


My Big Free Book tells the story. Write for it. 




















Rob’t Dawson, 623 Garrivon Ave,, _FortSmith, Ark, 
The oldest and best school. Instruction 
= mail adapted to every one, Recogniz- 

ed by courts and educators, Experienced 
and competent instructors. Takes spare 
LAW time only. Three courses 
—Preparatory, Business, Col- 
lege. Prepares for practice. 
Will better your condition and " 
AT prospects in business. Students 
and graduat 8 everywhere. 
Ful pat and EASY [ 
PAYMENT PLAN FREE. \ 
aia © Correspondence 
School of Law, 
618 Majestie Bldg. , Detroit,Mich, 
I E AR BOOKKEEPING 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 
An ean learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
z — le “a4 supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
ok keepers stenographers. No charge for tuition 

4: “til position is secured, Write today for particulars. 

’ MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


+7 Institute Building, - 













Earn $5 to $15 Per Day 


7) We will teach you Piano Tuning, 
/ Voicing, Regulating and Repairing, | 
_ quickiy by personal correspondence. 
“New Tune-a-Phone Method. Me- 
A 4 chanical aids Diploma recognized 
by highest authorities. Schovl char- 
tered by the State. Tite for free 
illustrated calalogue. 
Niles Bryant Sehool of 
ano Tuning, 
111 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 











In alate 4 | OPERATORS _ Good 
Demand AND TE.“CHERS Salaries 


No Business College Co. vse Necessary. We fur- 
nish any standard typewi .‘er at 30 per cent. to 75 
per cent. less than manufacturer's price and in- 
clude, Without Extra Cost to T: and Stud 
a Complete Home-Study Course in Typewriting. 
pee oy I learned by spare time practice; money 
made doing typewriting for others. We ship ma- 
chines for inspection; also rent them. Our plan 
will interest you, 


C. & J. SCOTT, Distributers, Coulter Street, Crafton, Pa. 

















EGREE COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Demand for Good Pri- 
mary’ Teachers 


The great majority of teachers prepare 
themselves for grade work, resulting in 
very strong competition for satisfactory 
positions. We do not know why more 
do not equip themselves to teach thie 
primary grades, for well qualified 
primary teachers are not numerous 
enough to supply the demand. 

Most teachers who desire to get out of 
the grades endeavor to reach high scliool 
positions. Here the field is crowded, 
too, whereas in the other direction the 
competition is less keen, the salaries are 
as good—usually better—and the work, 
to the. well equipped, is easier and less 


exacting. | 
A course of home study in primary 
methods under competent direction, 


such as is offered by the Interstate 
School of Correspondence of Chicago, 
will give you marked ability in first, 
second and third grade work. There is 
evidence in plenty that hundreds have 
taken primary methods and have im- 
proved their condition greatly. It is 
such a course as can be taken into the 
school room while it is being mastered 
and there used in daily work the teacher 
always having her practice class before 
her. By next spring, after profitably 
using your spare time during the winter 
in the study of priimary methods, you 
can be prepared to apply for primary 
work in good schools, 

There is certainly something unusually 
attractive in the thought—better school, 
better salary, less competition, residence 
ina good town, and other advantages 
which must appeal to any teacher. We 
advise you to investiyate this subject 
for yourself, and believe you will agree 
that it will pay to specialize in this 
particular line of school work. 

Every teacher who has to prepare at 
intervals for examination should be 
interested in the Normal courses of the 
Interstate School. These are exception- 
ally strong reviews, and have been the 
means of helping thousands of teachers 
to secure high grade certificates. 

Any interested teacher can learn full 
particulars regarding any course by 
addressing the Interstate School of Corre- 
spondence, of Chicago, whose advertise- 
ment appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Home Study 


We have been much interested in look- 
ing over the Annual Catalogue of The 
Home Correspondence School, of Spring- 
field, Mass. 

This School, now in its eleventh year, 
offers over one hundred home _ study 
courses in Academic and Preparatory, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Normal and 
Common School branches under the per- 
sonal instruction of leading professors in 
our great colleges. The courses in Eng- 
lish are given by Prof. Genung of Am- 
herst; History, by Prof. Dawson of Mt. 
Holyoke Coilege; Latin, by Prof. Hark- 
ness of Brown; Greek by Prof. Chase of 
Harvard; German, by Prof. McLouth of 
New York University, etc. 

The Principal of the Normal Depart- 
ment is A. H. Campbell, Ph. D., formerly 
principal of the New Hampshire State 
Normal School at Plymouth, and one of 
New England’s best known and most 
highly respected educators. There are 
many excellent courses for teachers, in- 
‘cluding courses in Elemeniary and Ad- 
vanced Pedagogy, Science ard Art -of 
Teaching, Normal Review courses, Kind- 
ergarten, Primary Methods, etc. The 
tuition fees are so low that no one need 
be kept from enrolling on the ground of 
expense. 

Au advertisement of thegSchool appears 
in anothercolumn. We advise our readers 
to send fora catalogue. In our opinion 
The Home Correspondence School offers 
the best opportunity that is open to am- 
bitious teachers who are interested in 
further education but who do not feel 
that they can give up their work to attend 
the regular sessions of resident schools 
and colleges. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY in from 4to 5 months 
Situations Guaranteed. We have contracts to 
furnish several big railroads with operators, One 
refunds tuition to our graduates who enter its service. 
Midest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 
Illustrated Booklet Free. Write To-day. 








C, J. Burton. Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. , Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. Box 10 





A Select List of Popular 


Copyright Fiction . 


5 


"48 Cents 





The following list includes some of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fic- 


tion as well as some standards of earlier issue. 
volume. Complete editions, 


Handsome cioth binding. 


All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per 


Our price is 48 cents per volume. If 


ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 11 cents per volume. 


Adventures of Gerard—A. Conan Doyle. 
Alice of Old Vincennes—M. Thompson. 
Arms and the Woman—Harold MacGrath, 
Arthur Bonnicastle—J. G. Holland. 
Ashes of Empire—Robert W. Chambers. 
Audrey—Mary Johnston. 
Barlasch of the Guard—H. Seton Merriman | 
Battle Ground, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
Belle of Bowling Green, The—Amelia Barr, 
Black Friday—F rederic $, Isham. 
Blazed Trail, The—Stewart Edward White 
Bob, Son of ’Battle—Altred Ollivant. | 
Boss, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 
Brethren, The—H. Rider Haggard. 
Brewster’s Millions—-Geo.B. McCutcheon. 
By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchmont. 
Courier of Fortune, A—A. W. Marchmont. 
Caleb West—F. Hopkinson Smith. | 
Call of the Wild, The—Jack London. 
Calumet ‘‘K’’—Merwin-Webster. 
Castle Craneycrow—GeorgeB. McCutcheon. | 
Cape Cod Folks—Sally P. MclL. Greene. 
Captain in the Ranks, A—George Cary 
Eggleston. 
Captain Kettle, K. C. B. C.—J. C. Hyne. | 
Captain Macklin—Richard Harding Davis. 
Cardigan—Robert W. Chambers. 
Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen. 
Christian, The—Hall Caine. 
Chronicles of Count Antonio— 
Hope. 
Circle, The—Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
Climax, The—Chas. Felton Pidgin. 
Common Lot, The—Robert Herrick. 
Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Conquest of Canaan, The—Tarkington. 
Crisis, The—Winston Churchiil. 
Dash for a Throne, A--A. W. Marchmont. 
Daughter of the Snows, A—Jack London. 
David Balfour—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. 
Deborah—James Ludlow. 
Deliverance, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
Deluge, The—David Graham Phillips. 
Don Orsino--F. Marion Crawford. 
Dorothy South—George Cary Eggleston. 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall— Major. 
Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard—Doyle. 
Filigree Ball, The—Anna Katherine Green. 
Fool Errant, The—Maurice Hewlett. 
For Love of Country—Cyrus T. Brady. 
Four Roads to Paradise—MaudW.Goodwin 
Friend with the Countersign, A — Benson. 
Fugitive Blacksmith, The—Chs.D. Stewart. 
Garden of Lies, The—Justus Miles Forman 
Gentleman From Indiana, The—Tarkington 
Girl at the Half Way House, The—Emer- 
son Hough. 
Graustark—George Barr McCutcheon. 
Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGratii. 
Grip of Honor, The—Cyrus T. Brady. 
Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates---Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 
Hearts. Courageous—Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Heart of Rome, The—F. Marion Crawford. 
Heart’s Desire—Emerson Hough. 
Heart’s Highway, The—Mary KE. Wilkins. 
Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. 
Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland. 
Holladay Case, The—Burton E. Stevenson. 
Honorable Peter Sterling, The—Paul Lei- 
cester Ford. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. 
Hurricane Island—H.B. Marriott-Watson. 
In Connection with the DeWilloughby 
Claim—Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Infelice— Augusta Evans Wilson. 
In the Name of a Woman—Marchmont. 
In the Palace of the King—Crawford. 
In the Bishop’s Carriage—M. Miclielson. 
Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 
Jessamy Bride, The—F. Frankfort Moore. 
Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. 
Kindred of the Wild, The—Charles G. D. 
Roberts. 
Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. Ward. 
Lady of Quality, A—Frances H. Burnett. 
Lane That Had No Turning, The—Gil- 
bert Parker. 
Levenworth Case, The—Anna K. Green. 


Anthony 





| Lightning Conductor, 


| Many Cargoes—\V. 


| My Friend the Chauffeur—C. N. 


The—C. N. and 


A. M. Williamson. 


| Lin McLean—Owen Wister. 
| Little Traitor to the South, A—C.T. Brady. 


Long Night, The—Stanley J. 


Weyman. 


| Looking Backward—Kadward Bellamy. 


Luck of Roaring Camp, The—Bret Harte. 

Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes. 

Making of a Marchioness, The— Frances 
Hodgsen Burnett. 

Man from the Red Keg, The—Eugene 
Thwing. 

| Maa of the Hour, The—Octave Thanet. 

| Man on the Box, The—Harold MacGrath. 

W. Jacobs. 

| Marathon Mystery, The—B. E. Stevenson. 

| Marriage of William Ashe, The—Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 

Master of Warlock, The—G. C. Eggleston. 

Masquerader, The—Katherine C. Thurston. 

Misdemeanors of Nancy, The—Hoyt. 


| Mississippi Bubble—Emerson Hough. 


Millionaire Baby, The—Anna K. Green. 


| Monsieur Beucaire—Booth Tarkington. 


Mr, Isaacs—F. Marion Crawford. 

& A. M. 
Williamson. 

My Lady of the North—Randall Parrish. 

Mystery of June 13th.— Melvin Severy. 

Missourian, The—Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 


| None But The Brave—Hamblen Sears. 


Odd Craft—W. W. Jacobs. 

Oldfield—Nancy Huston Banks. 

Partners of the Tide— Joseph C. Lincoln. 

People of the Abyss—Jack London. 

President, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Pride of Jennico, The—Egerton Castle. 

Princess Maritza—Percy Brebner. 

Princess Passes, The—Williamson. 

Prisoners of Hope—Mary .Johnston. 

Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope. 

Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 

Prophet of Berkley Square; The—Robert 
S. Hichens. 

Prospector, The—Ralph Connor. 

Queen’s Advocate, The—A.W. Marchmont. 

Quincy Adams Sawyer—Chas. F. Pidgin. 

Rise of Silas Lapham, The—Howells. 

Rose of Old St. Louis, The—Mary Dillon. 

Rose of the World—A. and K. Castle. 

Rudder Grange—Frank Stockton. 

Rupert of Hentzau—Anthony Hope. 

Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. 

Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker. 

Secret Woman, The—Eden Phillpotts 

Shadow of the Czar, The—J. R. Carling. 

Singular Life, A—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Soldier of Virginia, A—B. EH. Stevenson. 

Soldiers of Fortune—Richard Harding 
Davis. 

Southerners, The—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

Speckled Bird, A~—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

Spenders, The—Harry Leon Wilson. 

St. Elmo—Augusta Evans (Wilson), 

Sunset Trail, The—Alfred Henry Lewis 

Sir Richard Calmady—Lucos Marlet. 

Tekla—Robert Barr. 

To Have and to Hold—Mary Jolmnston. 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes—Conan Doyle. 

Tales of the Road—Charles N. Crewdson. 

That Lass o’ Lowries—Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. 

That Printer of Udell’s—Aarold B. Wright. 

The Circuit Rider—Euward Eggleston, 

Two, Captains, The—Cyrus T. Brady. 

Two Vanrevels, The—Booth Tarkington. 

Uncle Terry—Charle? Clark Munn, 

Undercurrent, The—Robert Grant. 

Via Crucis—F. Marion Crawford. 

Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 

Voice of the People, The—Ellen Glasgow. 

Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

When Wilderness was King — Randall 
Parish 

Wee MacGregor--J. J. Bell. 

Westerners, The—Steward Edward White. 

When I Was Czar—Arthur W. Marchmont. 

White Aprons—Maud Wilder Goodwin. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major. 

Woman in the Alcove, The—Anna K.Green. 

Ziska— Marie Corelli. 


We make a specialty of supplying School Libraries, and necessarily carry a large 


assortment and purchase in large qnantities for this purpose. 


We give our customers the 


benefit of the very low prices thus secured whether they buy one or one hundred copies. 


You can save money by buying your books from us. 


We prepay freight on order of $20. 


Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 4,000 Books. 


'f. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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THE BEST CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





















A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS BOOKLET of 48 
pages, in colored covers, describing new books for 
young & and old, and pictures and calendars, from 
which may be delocted Christmas gifts costing from 
25 cents to $2.50, will be sent on receipt of a one-cent 
stamp by Frederick A, Stokes Company, Publishers, 
337 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


A_ DESK BOOK OF ERRORS IN ENGLISH. By 
Frank H, Vizetelly, F. 8. A., Associate Editor of 
The Standard Dic tionary. The purpose of this book 
is to correct careless diction, and to point out com- 
mon errors and vulgarisms that have creptinto the 
language, so that anyone desiring to acquire refined 
speech, may learn from its pages what to avoid. 12 
mo, cloth, Price 75c net; postpaid &3c, 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


A HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ofour holiday books, in two colors, .will be sent 
you on request, The Baker & Taylor Company, 
Publishers, Union Square, New York, 


BETTY WALES, SENIOR. The new story for girls 
by Margaret Warde. Also Betty Wales, Freshman; 
Betty Wales Sophomore; Betty Wales, Junior. 
Publisher's price $1.25, Our price 75 cents, Postage 
13 cents, F. A. Owen Pub, Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


BIRD NEIGHBORS, By Neltje Blanchan. With 
an introduction by John Burroughs, Large quarto 
volume, 7%%x10% inches, with ornamental cover, 
and 24 full page plates of birds in natural colors. 
The most successful and widely sold Nature Book 
yet published. Publisher's price $1.25. Our price 


oy. Postage 20c. F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
BOYS’ LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Helen 
Nicolay, based on Nicolay and Hay’s standard life. 





“A very vivid and inspiring narrative.’ Beauti- 
fully illustrated. $1.50. Century Co. New York. 


BOY WANTED. By Nixon Waterman. A book of 
cheerful council. A boy will be more manly, more 
successufl, and more satisfied with — if he reads 
this book. and he will read itif he gets a chance. 
You give him a chance Christmas. Bound in cloth. 
Illustrated ree 1.25 postpaid. Hall & McCreary, 
257 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

BUNNY BOOKS. . By Laura R. Smith. Clever little 
stories of rabbit life, with many illustrations,  Per- 
fect gifts for little folks. The Tale of Bunny Cot- 
ton Tail, Bunny Boy and Grizzly Bear, Bunny 
Bright Kyes, Three Little Cotton Tails. Cloth. 
Price, each 25 cents, postpaid. A, Flanagan Co., 
Chicago. 

BURNETT’S (MRS.) FAIRY STORIES. Three 
delightful books, ‘Queen Silver-Bells,” ““Racketty- 
Packetty House,’ and “The Lazy Lion.” Illus- 
trated in full color, 60 cents. Clever and lovely 
—perfect gifts for little folks. Century, New York. 

CHILD’S CHRIST TALES. By Andrea Hofer 
Proudfoot. (60th Thousand.) The most Christian 
of all juvenile story books. With 38 full-page re- 
productions of art from the masters. Holiday 
edition, in box, Silk cloth, Postpaid, 75 cents, 
A. Flanagan Couipany, Chicago. 

CHRISTMAS, (Our American Holidays Series ) 
Edited by Robert Haven Schauffler. ‘A necessity 
in every home and school.” $1,00 net. Moffat, 
Yard & Company, New York. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS AND BOOKLETS. The 
largest and most attractive line for school purposes. 
Send for free catalogue, A. Flanagan Co., Chicago 





CRIMSON SWEATER. New by ayet story dy Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Just the gi boy. ‘A delight- 
ful story for boys that sisters will enjoy as well.” 
Tllustrated, $1.50, Century Co., New York. 


DAYS AND DEEDS. By Burton E. and Elizabeth 
B. Stevenson. A selection of readings suitable for 
recitation or study, invaluable to the teacher or 
librarian, Two volumes, Poetry and Prose. Each, 
$1.00 net; postage 10c extra, The Baker & Taylor 


Company, ew York. 

DAVID HARUM, THE MASQUERADER, The 
Call of the Wild, Janice Meredith, The Christian, 
Castle Craney crow, T The Jungle, The Man on the 
Box, The Prodigal Son, Princess’ Maritza, St. Elmo, 
or any one of two hundred other titles among Pop- 
ular Copyright Fiction for 48 cents per volume. By 
mail or express llc extra. Fine cloth bound books, 
and all formerly sold at $1.50 per volume. F, A 
Owen Publishing Co., Dansville. N. Y. 


E. P. ROE’ S NOVELS. A neat edition of the novels 
f this popular writer, embracing fifteen titles. 
Cloth bound, fine covers. 26 cents per volume. 
Postage 6c. ‘extra, F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


FATHER AND BABY PLAYS. By Emilie Pouls- 
son Editor Kindergarten Review. Illustrated by 
Florence E. ‘Storer. 15 Original Songs. There is 
shadow play, ‘finger play, climbing play and much 
other practical entertainment. 100 pages. $1.25. 
Century Company, New York. 

Five Little Peppers in the Little Brown House. 
And all of the other famous Pepper Books. One of 
the most popular creations of any writer of juveniles. 
Publishers price $1,50; our price 98 cents, Postage 
15 cents extra. 4 Books listed in our new Cat- 
alogue. All sold way below publishers prices. 
Send for a copy, free. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. 


HELEN’S BABIES. An extra illustrated edition of 
this popular book. Our special price 44c. Postage 
10c. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


HOLLY: ang ROMANCE OF A SOUTHERN 
IRL. Ralph Henry Barbour, author of “A 
Maid in sey etc. Illustrated in ful! color and 
with dainty marginal and text drawings. Hand- 
some cloth binding. Ina box, $2.00. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, 


HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC. By Grenville Klei- 
ser. Formerly Instructorin Elocution at Yale Di- 
vinity School. A new, practical self-instructor, for 
everyone interested in the art of public speaking— 
clergymen, professional and business men, salesmen, 
politicians, teachers, rhe agg ete. A course of 
Study Booklet, comprising 12) lessons, free with 
each book, 12 mo, cloth rice $1.25 net; postpaid 
$1.40, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


JEFFERSON. Life and Times of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. By Thomas E. Watson. Explains Jeffersonian 
Democr. and gives history of American down 
to 1836. any biographical sketches of eminent 
men. Price $2.00. Send orders to Thomas E. Wat- 
son, Thomson, Ga. 

LADY HOLLYHOCK AND wes, IFRIENDS. A 

Book of Nature Dolls, y Margaret Coulson 
Walker. The aim of this wane Y attractive little book 
is to provide profitable entertainment for the young. 
It tells how to make dolls out of fruit and veg- 
etables. Illustrated in color. Very attractively 
made. $1.25 postpaid. The Baker & Taylor Com- 





LATEST MINSTREL SHOW. Book full of fun; 
Comic Songs; Riddles; Plantation Speeches; Dia- 
logues; Negro Songs; Banjo Solos and Marches, 
Price 10 cts. Baltimore Novelty & Supply Co., 
Dept. N. Box 100 Sta B. Baltimore, Md. 


NAPOLEON. By Thomas E. Watson. Quoted to 
English travellers in Paris as the best one volume 
life of Napoleon Bonaparte. Illustrated $2, Send 
orders to Thos. E. Watson, Thomson, Ga. 


PADDED POETS. Handsome Gift Books. Padded 
leather covers. . Full gilt. Mrs. Browning, Bryant, 
Burns, Byron, nrg, Hiawatha, hae mes, 
Lowell, Longfellow, 1 ucile, Lalla Rookh, Miles 
Standish, Poe, Tennyson, Whittier, 
and many = Ine box. Oniy 69 cents a volume, 
Postage 138c. F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE JOHN. The new 
book of humor by Anne Warner,—an ideal gift for a 
traveler. ‘Really Witty.” “The funniest thing for 
years.’’ Illustrated. $1.50. Century Co., New York, 


TEDIN MYTHLAND. By Hermine Schwed. Greek 
and Roman mythology told in alternate verse and 
prose for children of all — A complete outline of 
the subject. Illustrated $1.00 net. 

Moffat, Yard & Company, New York. 


THANK SOL eG. (Our American Holidays Series.) 
Edited by Robert Haven Eg “A necessity in 
every home and school,’’ $1.00 net. 
Moffat, Yard & Company, New York. 


THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE. By 
Professor: George Woodber admirable 
and fattractive it book for alone Tnteveated in 
English study. The author appraises Keats, Shel- 
ley, Byron, Lamb, Milton, ete. Illustrated. i 
net. Postage 12c. ‘The Baker & Taylor Co., 

ork. 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Kate 
Douglass Wiggin. Illustrated. Publisher’s price 50 
cents ; our price 24 cents, AR ai CHILDREN 
STORIES FROM DICKENS. Retold by his 
Granddaughter and others. Colored and half-tone 
illustrations. Price $1.00. Our ‘i tan cents. Postage 
léc. F. A. Owen eibliehing Dansville, N. Y. 


THE LADY OF THE DECORATION. Giveittoa 
kindergarden teacher, or one interested in Japan or 
missionaries, or to anyone who lovesaclever book. 
$1.00. Century Co., New York. 


THE QUEEN’S COTFIPANY. By Sara Hawks 
Sterling. <A pretty little story that would make an 
excellent Christmas gift for any girl who is attend- 

grammar high-school. Illustrated in color. 
Decorated Cloth, $1.25. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

THUMB NAIL SERIES, Reveatital little classics in 
embossed leather bindings. $1.00 each, in a 
ready for mailing—loveliest little books made. 
Ideal for Christmas Gifts. Send for list. 

Century Co., New York. 


UNCLE WILLIAM. The story of a delightful old 
fisherman, ‘‘it has in it the singing of the sunrise, the 
love of simplicity, the reverence for what is gen- 
uine.” By Jeanette Lee. $1.00. 

Century Co., New York. 

WITH FIGHTING JACK BARRY. By John T. 
McIntyre, A bright, snappy story, full of action 
and exciting adventure, that will appeal to ail boys. 

Illustrated in color. Decorated cloth, $1.50. J. B. 

Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 


pany, New York. 




































































NORMAL 
Arithmetic 
Grammar 


Civil Government 


Physiology 
Theory andPractice 


Geography 


History 
i ADVANCED NORMAL 
” Algebra Rhetoric Literature 
2 Geometry Physical Geog. Psychology 
SCIENTIFIC 
General History Physics Zoology 
' Astronomy Chemistry History of 
Botany Education 
Students Commercial Arithmetic 
Drawing Commercial Law 
Penmanship Letter Writing 
Bookkeeping Shorthand Spelling 








Improve your earning power and the increase in your salary is 
bound to come. 
us show you how your education may be improved at a small 
expense while you are working and as a result your salary in- 
creased. 


| 





American Correspondence Normal, 





Do as thousands have done and are doing; let 


Send for catalog and commence a course now. 


Organized in 1889. The Pioneer Correspondence School 
The great success of our INSTRUCTION BY MAIL is due to the personal attention 


given to every detail by Our Corps of Instructors. 
Courses of Instruction 


Each Student is in a Class by Himself. 
If you are not satisfied with your Education or 
Position, "WRITE US, and we will show you how 
your education and salary may be increased 25 per 
cent this Winter by merely USING YOUR 
iste SPARE TIME. 


ee PREPARE FOR EXAMINATIONS 
SECURE A BETTER CERTIFICATE 


Place across (X) before the 
courses or subjects in which you 
are especially interested; write 
your name and address below 
and mail to us, 





NAME 








R. FLD, ccsccesee STATE sosccceseeesees coe 
All courses and subjects fully 
described in catalog. Ask for it. 








Prepare for A BETTER POSITION AT A BETTER SALARY, by pursuing a Course by Mail from us 


During this Winter 


111 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
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